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In Defence of Saint Thomas 


A REPLY TO FATHER ESCHMANN’S ATTACK ON THE 
PRIMACY OF THE COMMON GOOD. 


..-In_ eligendis opinionibus vel 
repudiandis, non debet duci homo 
amore vel odio  introducentis 
opinionem, sed magis ex certitu- 
dine veritatis—stT. THoMAs|1, 


I. ON (CONVENIENT ANONYMITY) 


Professor Yves Simon? seems to agree with the doctrine contained in 
my brief essay on the primacy of the common good?: 


...-De Koninck has outlined, with unusual profundity and accuracy, the main 
aspects of a theory of the common good. It would be unfair to blame such a brief 
treatment for what we do not find init. We do find in it a most valuable contribution 
to the definition of the common good and to the vindication of its primacy 4, 


The doctrine I outlined 


calls for many specifications and further developments, but it constitutes a very 
sound foundation for any further development of the theory of the common good 5. 

Insofar as De Koninck’s essay vindicates the primacy of the common good and 
carries out the criticism of definite positions, it is entirely praiseworthy®. 


The positions and their necessary consequences which I consider 
representative of personalism and which I attack, he rightly qualifies as 
«vicious stupidities»’ and «monstrosities»®. When it comes to deter- 
mining who are the personalists, Professor Simon has some understan- 


ding words to say: 


Turning to the polemical side of the essay, we realize at once that the writer was 

_ confronted by a great difficulty. De Koninck’s purpose is to vindicate the primacy 
of the common good against the personalists. It is a hard job, for the obvious reason 
that the term personalism covers a great variety of ill-defined doctrines and attitudes®. 


1. In XII Metaphysicorum, lect.9, (ed. Cathala) n.2566. 
2. On the Common Good, in The Review of Politics, vol.VI, Oct. 1944, n.4, pp.530- 


533. 
3. De la primauté du bien commun contre les personnalistes. Préface de S. KE. um 
CarpinaL VILLENEUVE. Editions de l’Université Laval, Québec; Editions Fides, 
Montréal 1943. I shall use the initials BC in my references to this work. The 
number following indicates the page. = 
4. Yves Simon, On the Common Good, p.530. ear 
5. Ibid., p.531. 
6. Ibid., p.533. 
7. Tbid., p.532. 
8. Ibid., p.533. 
9. Ibid., p.531. 
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While admitting there is some difficulty in identifying the personalists, 
Professor Simon is yet dissatisfied that my book should have named only 
those whose position was well-defined. And here is the reason for his dissa- 
tisfaction: 

_..On account of the very important part played by the concept of person in the 


work of Maritain, there is no reason why he [ the reader] should not believe that the 
expression «the personalists» stands for Jacques Maritain!. 


Now it is glaringly obvious to Professor Simon that the ideas I describe 
as personalist are, with few exceptions and perhaps without any exception, 
just as odious to M. Maritain as they are to myself; that what I maintain 
concerning the primacy of the common good is just as dear to the latter 
as it is to myself. Hence, he does not hesitate to declare that, insofar 
as the reader might be left to believe that Jacques Maritain would disagree 
with any of the fundamental positions involved, 


The net effect of the essay, insofar as Maritain is concerned, resembles that which 
could have been brought about—perhaps not so successfully—by plain calumny ?. 


Yves Simon is indeed a friend. He does not mince words. As one of 
M. Maritain’s most esteemed and faithful disciples, he is sure the doctrines 
I condemn are not those of M. Maritain; and accordingly he gives me plainly 
to understand, that if I intended my readers to believe otherwise, I would be 
committing a simple calumny. 


A second critic of my little work takes an astonishingly different view. 
For Father I. Th. Eschmann? it is just as obvious that the most fundamental 
position of the personalism I attack is beyond a doubt that of M. Maritain. 
As for my own position, it is «manifest ertor». He does not 
in the least hesitate to say, that from the point of view of the littera Sancti Thomz 
this book is a danger to every reader who has neither the time nor the sufficient train- 


ing to discover for himself, in a problem of extreme subtlety, the genuine Thomistic 
truth —DM,204. 


If that were true, my case would be sad enough. But there is much worse 
than that. 

If they [ Professor De K.’s doctrine and arguments ] were true, then the personalists, 
and with them all the Christian Fathers and theologians and philosophers, should 


close their shops, go home and do penance, in cinere et cilicio, for having grossly erred 
and misled the Christian world throughout almost two thousand years.—DM, 189. 


Let the reader be reminded of the sixth and seventh loci theologici to realize 
the predicament Father Eschmann has placed mein. And if such is indeed 
the case, the unshakable assurance and uninhibited violence of his article* 
are quite understandable. Indeed one might even understand its sneering 
and irony if I actually used the facile device, and the absurd or dishonest 
methods which Father Eschmann lays to my charge: 


1. Loc. cit., pp.532-3. 
2. Ibid., p.533. : 
3. In Defense of Jacques Maritain, in The Modern Schoolman, vol.X XI 
1945, n.4, pp.183-208. I shall henceforth refer to this article by thi: Initials DA” z 
4. Unless the reader is acquainted with Father Eschmann’ let 
he will hardly appreciate the direoiics of this reply. Basie sit pi 5 
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Will it be granted that it is inadmissible to read St. Thomas with scissors and 
paste, by cutting the texts out of their literary and historical context and just quoting 
what, in a particular instance, seems to be suitable? Will it be granted that, if 
St. Thomas has explicitly stated and solved a given problem, a Thomist worthy of 
that name is obliged to take account of this fact and can not afford to refer to some 
other texts which either have nothing to do with the problem or, at best, refer to it 
in a distant and mediate fashion ?—DM, 189-190. 


My Opponent is not just making rash statements. The criterion he uses 
to defend the manifest truth of the position I attack is, as he frequently 
repeats, the lzttera Sanctt Thome. 


On page 187, my Opponent has inserted a note of a personal character, 
which should add to the weight of his denunciation. 
... 1 have the privilege to regard both Jacques Maritain and Charles De Koninck 
as dear friends. The job, therefore, of examining and determining the truth of their 
respective positions is very painful to me.—n.9. 
Since in spite of this protestation he discharges himself of his obligation 
with unconcealable gusto, it must be that Father Eschmann—who was for 
several years a professor in the Collegio Angelico, Rome, who taught at 
Laval University, Quebec, who is engaged at the Institut d’Etudes médié- 
vales Albert-le-Grand of the University of Montreal, and is now a member 
of the staff of the Pontifical Institute of Medixzval Studies, Toronto—is 
entirely confident the position I attack is very definitely that of Jacques 
Maritain, that this position is true and that my own is a very dangerous 
one indeed. 


Why did I not name M. Maritain? Father Eschmann has a very 
simple explanation. «The» personalists is 


an all too convenient anonymity which permits every attack, and leaves every avenue 
of retreat wide open. ..—DM,184. ; 


Compare now Professor Simon’s- judgment of my essay with that of 
Father Eschmann. Presumably both my critics are especially qualified 
to judge whether or not my own position concurs with that of Maritain. 
Professor Simon holds that my doctrine is true, that the personalist posi- 
tions I attack are vicious stupidities and monstrosities and that the net 
effect of letting the reader believe my essay is aimed at Maritain resembles 
that which could have been brought about by plain calumny. Father 
Eschmann feels «obliged totally and categorically to reject De K.’s thesis» 
(DM, 187, n.9) which, at one point, he claims is opposed to all the Christian 
Fathers, theologians and philosophers; he emphatically maintains that the 
doctrine I attack and he defends is that of Maritain; that «the personalists» 
is but a cowardly device «which permits every attack, and leaves every 
avenue of retreat wide open). 


How is it then, that of these two critics, both especially qualified and 
presumably well acquainted with the writings of Jacques Maritain, the 
one can feel utterly confident that the latter is, while the other can feel 
quite as confident he definitely is not the true adversary at whom was 
directed La primauté du bien commun contre les personnalistes? Who is 
to blame for these contradictory judgments? = 
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Has it occurred to anyone that I may have foreseen this very situation 
including the criticisms that would be heaped upon me? Or has it occurred 
to any one that if 


The problem of Person and Society in the philosophy of St. Thomas, for many 
years past a favorite topic among European Thomists, has recently become an acute 
question on the continent of North America, owing, in no small measure, to the 
publication by the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at Laval University, Quebec, 
Professor Charles De Koninck, of a book entitled De la primauté du bien commun con- 
tre les personnalistes. Le principe de l’ordre noweau.—DM, 183; 


and if Jacques Maritain is so very obviously implicated in this debate, 
that Jacques Maritain is still among the living and may be presumed able 
to speak for himself ? 


But let us suppose that Jacques Maritain has spoken clearly and consis- 
tently on this subject (a supposition hardly reconcilable with the contra- 
dictory judgments of Father Eschmann and of Professor Simon), that he 
has treated it in philosophical fashion and that he really is the main target 
of my essay against the personalists. Could I have no justifiable reason 
for that failure to name my adversary which Father Eschmann calls «anony- 
mity» ? My Opponent cannot imagine any but this: «The» personalists is 
«an all too convenient anonymity which permits every attack, and leaves 
every avenue of retreat wide open» and this notwithstanding that in the 
same moment he finds the personalism I attack so very plainly and ines- 
capably that «represented most prominently by Jacques Maritain» as to 
deprive my guilty anonymity of any sensible motive whatever.—DM,184. 


The reader is acquainted with certain polemical Opuscula, such as 
the De Hternitate mundi contra murmurantes, or the De Unitate intellectus 
contra averroistas parisienses. Of these works we may surely say that 
they too 


comprise more than their objective, abstract content, more than the mere words in 
which they are written. They embrace all the circumstances of time, place, and 
occasion with which their publication is surrounded.—DM,184. 


Yet who are these anonymous Murmurantes who lay claim to such subtlety 
in perceiving contradictions, «as if they alone were men and wisdom born 
with them»*? Did St. Thomas resort to «the» Parisian Averroists as to 
a convenient anonymity which permits every attack, and leaves every 
avenue of retreat wide open? Who speaks «in angulis and before young 


1. «Et hoc etiam patet diligenter consideranti dictum eorum qui posuerunt mun- 
dum semper fuisse: quia nihilominus ponunt eum a Deo factum, nihil de hac repu- 
gnantia intellectuum sentientes. Ergo illi qui tam subtiliter eam percipiunt, soli sunt 
homines, et cum eis oritur sapientia»—De ternitate mundi contra murmurantes 
Opuscula Omnia, ed. Mandonnet, t.I, p.26. 
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people who cannot judge of such difficult matters»!? That he intended 
to attack Siger of Brabant is susceptible of strict proof. 


Indeed the circumstances of writing and publication are contingent. 
More than that, they are the very own circumstances of the writer himself, 
the contingentia, variabilia, inenarrabilia of human actions. That is why 
they should be left to the inalienable prudential judgment of the individual 
person. Has it occurred to my Opponent that there are circumstances, 
even of my public action, which he does not know and which are most cer- 
tainly none of his concern? Can he conceive of no circumstances in which 
he might be right in attacking an anonymous adversary, or in which he 
might even do so anonymously? If, in some given instance, Father 
Eschmann might say what he thinks I should have done, he cannot tyran- 
nically impose his judgment of what I should do, as the ultimate norm of 
my own. But it has pleased him to grant me only one motive. Qualis 
unusquisque est, talis et finis videtur. 


We have all heard the story of the thief who in order to distract the 
attention of the people about him, cried Thief! Thief! Everyone looked 
the other way, and so forth. But there is also the saying that ‘you can’t ° 
fool all the people all the time’. It will soon be clear that the Thief ! Thief ! 
device, quite unconsciously, I believe, is the keynote to my Opponent’s whole 
article In Defense of Maritain. 


Who would suspect Father Eschmann of himself exemplifying that 
very subterfuge of «convenient anonymity» which he lays to my charge, 
and in the very section of his article in which he brands anonymity as 
permitting every attack and leaving every avenue of retreat wide open? 
Is it possible that the person he names is at the same time made the target 
for an adversary unnamed? That he also has in mind a person other than 
myself is indeed susceptible of the type of strict proof my Opponent avails 
himself of in such matters. Who, in connection with personalism, warns us 
against «a revival of the polycephalus monster of Pelagianism» ?—DM,185. 
Whom will the reader of my booklet, the Preface not excluded, have in 
mind when my Opponent refers to «a work which pretends to exhibit the 
pure wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas» ?—DM,189. (And in this connection, 
why did Father Eschmann add to the original «pure wisdom» his own 
words: «of St. Thomas Aquinas»?) Is his reader, unacquainted with” 
my text, meant to believe that I claim to «exhibit the pure wisdom of 
St. Thomas Aquinas»? If it is not deliberately planned, why does he 
condone with the ignominious ambiguity of jestingly referring to «a work 
which pretends to exhibit the pure wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas» ? 
And yet while indulging in practices as offensive as this, he ventures to 
appeal to the charity of the reader: a= 


1. «Si quis autem gloriabundus de falsi nominis scientia velit contra hec que 


scripsimus aliquid dicere; non loquatur in angulis, nec coram pueris, qui nesciunt de 
- gausis arduis judicare; sed contra hoc scriptum scribat, si audet: et inveniet non solum 


me, qui aliorum sum minimus, sed multos alios, qui veritatis sunt cultores, per quos 
-ejus errori resistetur, vel ignorantis consuletur».—De Unitate intellectus contra aver- 


-roistas parisienses, ibid., p.69. 
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Let us be charitable and forget that such a statement («Les parties principales cons- 
tituant matériellement l’univers...») has ever been made in a work which pretends 
to exhibit the pure wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas.—DM,189. 


And at this very point my Opponent’s kindly sentiments overflow into that 
footnote 12 of page 189, that unmistakable insinuation aimed at an ano- 
nymous target, again at the expense of his «dear friend» 1 But enough 


of this sort of thing. 
2 
II. ST. THOMAS ON PART AND WHOLE 


It is of no concern to us why Father Eschmann completely overlooks 
what I had to say on the nature of the common good. However, this omis- 
sion does allow him to convey to the reader unacquainted with my text, 
the impression that I share my Opponent’s own conception of the good and 
of the common good. What he means by a common good is already clear 
from the way he quotes against me a passage from the Encyclical Divini 
Redempioris (Father Eschmann does not mention that I faced an objection 
construed from that very text, BC,67-70) and another from the Encyclical 
Mystict Corporis Christi. The notion of common good which he has in 
mind throughout his attack is very distinctly the one I had emphatically 
and repeatedly denounced as totalitarian. To argue from his own notion 
most certainly leads to a «contradictory and unintelligible position».—DWM, 
184-5. But we shall return to section I of Father Eschmann’s article in 
due course. Let us start from where he expressly claims to begin his 
«critique».— DM, 187, n.9. 


+ 


On page 27 Professor De Koninck states that even the personalists will not have 
great difficulty in admitting, with him, that individual persons are subordinated to 
that ultimate separate and extrinsic good of the universe which is God, nor that this 
subordination is formally motivated by the fact that God is the common good. But 
this will not suffice. It must be stressed, indeed—such is the author’s thesis— that 
persons are subordinated to the intrinsic common good of the universe, i.e. its order. 
And they are thus subordinated because they are material parts materially composing 
and materially constituting that order and common good. For, is not the ultimate 
reason why God has created the intellectual beings or persons none other than exactly 
the order and common good of the universe ?—DM, 187. 


1. Section I of Father Eschmann’s article bears the title: «On eensures, insinua- 
tions, and citations». See below, p.101 n.2. 
_ 2. The reader is warned that he may find this paper difficult to follow because 
of its Bppasot lack of plan. In order to write a true rebuttal of my Opponent’s 
attack I have felt obliged to forsake an order more in accordance with the nature of 
the subject and intend merely to follow him step by step through the pages of his 
own work. Now and then, to be sure, I may give a quotation from an earlier or later 
page when it seems to state more fully and clearly some point under discussion; and 
there are also certain passages towards the beginning of my Opponent’s work (his 
handling of the words of the Eneyclicals and his remark on «baroque-Scholastic 
controversy») which could be dealt with only at the close of my article for reasons 
the reader will discern by the time he reaches the last chapters. But my general 
poco results inevitably in overlapping and repetition, and in abrupt transitions 
rom one subject to the next, so that a considerable demand will be made on the atten- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to add that anyone seriously interested in this question 


should first read Father Eschmann’s work and indeed keep a copy of it at hand as he 


studies this reply. 


Since most of my Opponent’s citations from St. Thomas are given in Latin only, — 


I have not felt obliged to furnish translations of my own. 
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Then Father Eschmann quotes the passage in question: 

Si l’on concéde que les personnes singuliéres sont ordonnées au bien ultime séparé 
en tant que celui-ci a raison de bien commun, on ne concédera pas si volontiers que, 
dans l’univers méme, les personnes ne sont voulues que pour le bien de l’ordre de l’uni- 
vers, bien commun intrinséque meilleur que les personnes singuliéres qui le consti- 
tuent matériellement—BC,27. 

The complete omission of what I had to say on the very nature of the 
common good already insured Father Eschmann a great deal of freedom. 
The passage quoted above would be «revolting» indeed if we were to inter- 
pret it in the light of the notion of common good he would have the reader 
believe to me mine, just as revolting as would be statements such as: 
Quelibet autem persona singularis comparatur ad totam communitatem, 
sicut pars ad totum’; or:...Ipse totus homo ordinatur, ut ad finem, ad totam 
communitatem cujus est pars”. If such statements were to be read in the 
light of the totalitarian notion of common good Father Eschmann would 
force upon me, how could we possibly attribute them to St. Thomas? 
But my Opponent was not satisfied with the freedom he derived from mere 
omission. He saw fit to paraphrase my text before quoting it. The 
critical reader must have observed that «les personnes singuliéres qui le 
constituent matériellement») was introduced by my Opponent’s: «they are 
material parts materially composing and materially constituting that 
order...» Why does he add the word «material»? Is there no difference 
between «parts materially composing» and «material parts materially 
composing» ? Lest there remain any doubt in the mind of the reader, 
let us see how he uses this difference. 


Now that, thanks to his paraphrase, the persons have become material 
parts materially constituting the order of the universe, Father Eschmann 
proceeds to arrest the ambiguity of the word he himself has added, by 
substituting for my «order of the universe» the term «cosmos». Obviously, 
no one could possibly object to this-substitution, since everyone should 
know that cosmos means «order of the universe»! But, at the same time, 
we also know that cosmos now definitely means the order of corporeal 
beings—the subject of what is called cosmology. Hence, how could 
anyone have the effrontery to object to Father Eschmann’s inferring, 
from his own distorted paraphrase of my text, a position so coarse and un- 
mistakably heretical that any Catholic will be shocked? 


For, being material parts of the cosmos and subordinated, as material parts, 
to the stars and the spheres, they [ the personalists, and with them all the Christian 
Fathers and theologians and philosophers] will have just as much responsibility, 
just as much choice, as the pistons in a steam engine.—DM,189. 


No wonder «Even Professor De K. somehow seems to feel that his is a 
‘revolting’ statement (cf. p.30)».—DM, 187°. 


I must again call attention to Father Eschmann’s opening paragraph 
of section II, which we have already quoted: («On page 27 Professor De 


1. Ila ITz, q.64, a.2, ¢. 

2. Ibid., q.65, a.1, ©. : - 

3. Indeed on p.30 of my essay I said: «Bien sfr qu’on se révoltera contre cette 
conception si...» If Father Eschmann believes that the object of «on se révoltera» 
may, in this instance, be rendered by «revolting», he has been ill advised. 
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Koninck states...». In the first part of this paragraph he allows that 
I distinguish between the «ultimate separate and extrinsic good of the uni- 
verse which is God» and the «intrinsic common good of the universe, i.e. 
its order). From this it should be clear, even to the reader unacquainted 
with my full text that, in my view, absolutely speaking, the former alone 
can be the ultimate reason why God has created the intellectual beings or 
persons. Nevertheless, in the last sentence of his paragraph, when my 
Opponent ironically states: «For, is not the ultimate reason why God has 
created the intellectual beings or persons none other than exactly the order 
and common good of the universe ?» he gives the reader to understand that, 
in my view, the «ultimate reason intrinsic to the universe» must stand for 
the «ultimate reason» taken absolutely. 


Having bridged the gulf between persons and «the pistons in a steam 
engine) by means of the «material parts of the cosmos», Father Eschmann 
immediately adds: 

Let it be said, at once, that we simply refuse even to discuss this, Professor De 
K.’s own, private doctrine and thesis which is most patently erroneous. Let us be 
charitable and forget that such a statement («Les parties principales constituant 


matériellement l’univers.:.») has ever been made in a work which pretends to 
exhibit the pure wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas——DM,189. 


Father Eschmann makes much of the phrase «principal parts materially 
constituting the universe». Indeed he will use it to deal a blow from which 
its author is never to recover. Let us see how he will go about this. 
Would it not be desirable that an author who uses traditional philosophical 
notions knew exactly what they mean? In a recent work, Saint Joseph, Pére merge 
de Jésus (Montréal, 1944), Msgr. G. Breynat, a venerable missionary Bishop, in all 
seriousness and against the protest of a large group of theologians, defends the follow- 
ing definition of St. Joseph’s paternity: It is «une causalité effective, négative, par 
abstention» of the child Jesus (pp. 84, 117 ff.). Professor De K.’s notion of a principal 
part materially constituting the universe is of the same caliber—DM,189, n.12. 

In other words, to maintain that the principal or formal parts of a 
whole may be viewed in the line of material causality, as materially cons- 
titutive of that whole, is a grave misdemeanour deserving only ridicule. 
However, does not a part as part, whether principal or secondary, material 
or formal, corporeal or spiritual, belong to the genus of material cause? 
Is not any and every part «id ex quo»? Let us turn to St. Thomas’ 
Comm. in II Physicorum, lect.5, (ed. Leon.) n.9. Aristotle’s chapter 3 
raises a doubt 
de hoe quod dicit, quod partes sunt cause materiales totius, cum supra partes definitionis 
reduxerit ad causam formalem. Et potest dici quod supra locutus est de partibus 
speciel, que cadunt in definitione totius: hic autem loquitur de partibus materie, 
in quarum definitione cadit totum, sicut circulus cadit in definitione semicirculi. - 
Sed melius dicendum est quod licet partes speciei que ponuntur in definitione, com- 
parentur ad suppositum nature per modum cause formalis, tamen ad ipsam naturam 


cujus sunt partes comparantur ut materia: nam omnes partes comparantur ad totum 
ut imperfectum ad perfectum, que quidem est comparatio materiz ae ormam. 


St. Thomas leaves no doubt as to the universality of this principle: 


Manifestum est autem ex iis que dicta sunt in secundo (Physic.), quod totum 
habet rationem forme, partes autem rationem materiz}, erie: 


1. In III Physic., lect.12, n.2. 
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Now, whatever belongs to the very nature of a thing is inseparable from it. 
Will it be granted that a principal or formal part is still a part? If it does 
not have the ratio materiz, why call it a part? 


In that same footnote 12, page 189, Father Eschmann quotes with 
approval the following text taken from my essay, page 35: 
Les créatures raisonnables peuvent atteindre elles-mémes de maniére explicite 
le bien auquel toutes choses sont ordonnées; elles different par 14 des créatures irrai- 


sonnables, qui sont de purs instruments, qui sont utiles seulement et qui n’atteignent 
pas elles-mémes de maniére explicite le bien universel auquel elles sont ordonnées. 


My Opponent then exclaims: 


Very well! But how does this statement stand to the other one: «...les parties 
principales constituant matériellement l’univers...»? 


Is it so utterly preposterous to consider the intellectual creatures as 
principal parts yet materially constituting the universe? Here is the 
littera Sancti Thome. 

_ Considerandum est quod ex omnibus creaturis constituitur totum universum 
sicut totum ex partibus. Si autem alicujus totius et partium ejus velimus finem 
assignare, inveniemus 


primo quidem, quod singule partes (A) Sic igitur et in partibus universi, 


sunt propter suos actus ; sicut oculus unaquéeque creatura est propter 
ad videndum. suum proprium actum et perfec- 
tionem. 
Secundo vero, quod pars ignobilior (B) Secundo autem, creaturs ignobi- 
est propter nobiliorem; sicut sensus liores sunt propter nobiliores; 
propter intellectum, et pulmo sicut creature que sunt infra 
propter cor. hominem, sunt propter hominem. 
Tertio vero, omnes partes sunt (C) Ulterius autem, singule creature 
propter perfectionem totius, sicut sunt propter perfectionem totius 


et materia propter formam: partes universi. 
enim sunt quast materva totus. : 


Ulterius autem, totus homo est (D) Ulterius autem, totum universum, 

propter aliquem finem extrinsecum, cum singulis suis partibus, ordi- 

puta ut fruatur Deo. natur in Deum sicut in finem, 
inquantum in eis per quandam 
imitationem divina bonitas re- 
presentatur ad gloriam Dei: 


(E) quamvis creature rationales speciali 
quodam modo supra hoc habeant 
finem Deum, quem attingere possunt 
sua operatione, cognoscendo et 
amando2, 


Et sic patet quod divina bonitas est finis omnium corporalium. 


The «singule creature (que) sunt propter perfectionem totius uni- 
versi»(C) comprise the «creature nobiliores» as well as the «creature 


jgnobiliores»(B), and all of them are «quasi materia totius»(C). In this _ 


1. Ta, q.65, a.2, ¢. ee 


2. «...Quod si totum aliquod non sit ultimus finis, sed ordinetur ad finem’™* 


ulteriorem, ultimus finis partis non est ipsum totum, sed aliquid aliud. Universitas 
autem creaturarum, ad quam comparatur homo ut pars ad totum, non est ultimus 


finis, sed ordinatur in Deum sicvt in ultimum finem. Unde bonum universi non est 
ultimus finis hominis, sed ipse Deus».—Ia ITz, q.2, a.8, ad 2. = 
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perspective(C), the «creature nobiliores» are not the «perfectio totius» 
which is as the form. For, the «forma... universi consistit in distinctione 
et ordine partium ejus»’; the good of this order is «formale respectu 
singularium sicut perfectio totius respectu partium»’. It is in the prev- 
ious perspective (B)—«creature ignobiliores sunt propter nobiliores»—that 
the intellectual creatures may be compared to the form. But with respect 
to the whole universe, the «creature nobiliores» are still «quasi materia 
totius»: «des parties principales constituant matériellement lunivers), 
for, to the order of the universe, (quelibet creatura ordinatur, sicut pars ad 
formam totius»®. And now my Opponent might well ask how the latter 
statement of Ja, q.65, a.2, c.: (quamvis creature rationales speciali quodam 
modo supra hoc habeant finem Deum, quem attingere possunt sua opera- 
tione, cognoscendo et amando», stands to the four preceding divisions. 


While the head of the body is the principal part of the body, it is still 
a member, a part, of the body, and in this respect, it is «materially consti- 
tutive». Obviously this involves animperfection. But is it an imperfection 
incompatible with the «partes nobiliores» of the universe? Is not Christ, 
Who is the Head of the Church, a member and a part according to His 
humanity ? It is according to His divinity that he cannot be a part of the 
universe. And why not? Because, in this respect, He is the common 
good of the whole universe. 
Estis membra dependentia de Christo membro, quod quidem dicitur membrum 
secundum humanitatem, secundum quam precipue dicitur Ecclesiae caput. Nam 


secundum divinitatem non habet rationem membri aut partis, cum sit commune 
bonum totius universi4, 


Was it Father Eschmann who asked:*« Would it not be desirable that 
an author who uses traditional philosophical notions knew exactly what 
they mean?» Would this be another instance of my Opponent’s Thief ! 
Thief! method ? 


III. A THOMISTIC PROOF OF A (REVOLTING) STATEMENT 


Let us now examine Father Eschmann’s exposure of my «Thomistic 
proof» for a statement which, he says, even its author seems to find «revolt- 
ing)».—DM,187. My Opponent is wholly unaware that what I had said 

already on the nature of the good and of the common good is essential 


1. Contra Gentes, II, ¢.39. 
2. Ibid., ¢.45. 3 


3. ...«Aliter dicendum est de productione unius particularis creature, et aliter 
de exitu totius universia Deo. Cum enim loquimur de productione alicujus singularis 
creature, potest assignari ratio quare talis sit, ex aliqua alia creatura, vel saltem ex 
ordine universi, ad quem quelibet creatura ordinatur, sicut pars ad formam totius. 
Cum autem de toto universo loquimur educendo in esse, non possumus ulterius aliquod 
creatum invenire ex quo possit sumi ratio quare sit tale vel tale; unde, cum nec etiam 
ex parte divine potentie que est infinita, nec divine bonitatis, que rebus non indiget, 
ratio determinate dispositionis universi sumi possit, oportet quod ejus ratio sumatur 
ex simplici voluntate producentis ut si queratur, quare quantitas celi sit tanta et 
non major, non potest hujus ratio reddi nisi ex voluntate producentis».—Q.D. de 
Potentia, q.3, a.17, ¢. 


4. In I ad Corinthios, ¢.12, lect.3. 
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to the problem at issue. The good, as I take it throughout my essay, 
is not the perfection of being that is formally identical with being, but the 
perfection of being as having the nature of an end.—BC,7. For, 


In quantum ... unum ens est secundum esse suum perfectivum alterius et con- 
servativum, habet rationem finis respectu illius quod abeo perficitur; et inde est quod 
omnes recte definientes bonum ponunt in ratione ejus aliquid quod pertineat ad habitu- 
dinem finis; unde Philosophus dicit in I Ethic. (in princip.), quod bonum optime 
definiunt dicentes, quod bonum est quod omnia appetunt}, 


My Adversary might have been warned, too, by the adage: «the good is 
diffusive of itselfy—BC,7. And the good is diffusive of itself inquantum 
hujusmodt, secundum sut ipsius rationem. May we recall what this diffusion 
stands for in connection with the good taken formally ? 


...Diffundere, licet secundum proprietatem vocabuli videatur importare opera- 
tionem cause efficientis, tamen largo modo potest importare habitudinem cujus- 
cumque cause, sicut influere et facere, et alia hujusmodi. Cum autem dicitur quod 
bonum est diffusivum secundum sui rationem, non est intelligenda effusio secundum 
quod importat operationem cause efficientis, sed secundum quod importat habitu- 
dinem cause finalis; et talis diffusio non est mediante aliqua virtute superaddita. 
Dicit autem bonum diffusionem cause finalis, et non cause agentis: tum quia efficiens, 
in quantum hujusmodi, non est rei mensura et perfectio, sed magis initium; tum quia 
effectus participat causam efficientem secundum assimilationem forme tantum; 
= —- consequitur res secundum totum esse suum, et in hoc consistebat ratio 
ni2, 


And now we raise the question: Is it in the very being of the individual 
persons taken separately that we find most perfectly realized the good 
which God produces, that is, the good that is in the universe itself? or is it 
rather the total order of the universe which most perfectly represents 
and is closer to, the ultimate separated and extrinsic good which is God? 
It should be recalled that where this question is proposed in my book 
it is in face of the contention that the greatest perfection within the universe 
consists first and absolutely in the individual persons taken separately, 
whereas the perfection of the total order of the universe would be secondary. 
Immediately after the «revolting» statement, I said: 


On voudrait plutét que l’ordre de l’univers ne fit qu’une superstructure de per- 
sonnes que Dieu veut, non pas comme parties, mais comme touts radicalement indé- 
pendants; et ce ne serait qu’en second que ces touts seraient des parties. En effet, 
les créatures raisonnables ne différent-elles pas des créatures irraisonnables en ce 
qu’elles sont voulues et gouvernées pour elles-mémes, non seulement quant a l’espéce, 
mais aussi quant 4 individu? «Les actes... de la créature raisonnable sont dirigés _ 
par la divine providence, non seulement en raison de leur appartenance 4 1’espéce, 
mais aussi en tant qu’ils sont des actes personnels». Done, conclurait-on, les personnes 
individuelles sont elles-mémes des biens voulus d’abord pour soi et en soi supérieurs 
au bien du tout accidentel qu’elles constituent par voie de conséquence et de complé- 
ment.—BC, 27. : 


So the problem is not whether the universe is some kind of super- 
individual to whom God wills the enjoyment of all the things that He makes 
and governs, but whether the good that is the universe is the most perfect — 
final cause that God has made. Now, if such is the case, it follows, in this 


3 1. Q. D. de Veritate, q.21, a.1, ce. 
2. Ibid., q.21, a1, ad 4. 
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perspective, that any particular good, any part of the universe, whether 
it is a person or not, will be ordered to this good of the universe, insofar as 
(singule creature sunt propter perfectionem totius universi). 


Nor can we broach my Opponent’s confusions without recalling, at this 
juncture, what I had earlier said about the common good. Since he has 
quoted against me a passage from the Encyclical Mystict Corporis Christe 
(DM ,183, 186) with particular emphasis on the words ......utpote persone 
sunt», it must be that, in his mind—and his reader is apparently to be 
left with the same understanding— the common good whose primacy 
I defend is not attained by the persons, that this common good, indeed, 
is as the good of a natural body which so unites the parts that each lacks 
its own individual subsistence, so that the different members are destined 
solely to their good through the whole. Let me choose another, of several 
possible citations, to show that this is indeed the interpretation he makes: 

The most essential and the dearest aim of Thomism is to make sure that the per- 
sonal contact of all intellectual creatures with God, as well as their personal subordina- 
tion to God, be in no way interrupted. Everything else—the whole universe and every 
social institution—must ultimately minister to this purpose; everything must foster 
and strengthen and protect the conversation of the soul, every soul, with God. It is 
characteristically Greek and pagan to interpose the universe between God and intel- 


lectual creatures. Is it necessary to remind Thomists that they should not, in any 
way whatever, revive the old pagan blasphemy of a divine cosmos ?/—DM,192. 


I think we have the right to presume that my Opponent has read my 
essay with care. How then can his understanding of the doctrine I defend 
be reconciled with even the very first pages of my little book? 


Dés lors, le bien commun n’est pas un bien qui ne serait pas le bien des particu- 
liers, et qui ne serait que le bien de la collectivité envisagée comme une sorte de sin- 
gulier. Dans ce cas, il serait commun par accident seulement, il serait proprement 
singulier, ou, si l’on veut, il différerait du bien singulier des particuliers en ce qu’il 
serait nullius. Or, quand nous distinguons le bien commun du bien particulier, 
nous n’entendons pas par 1a qu’il n’est pas le bien des particuliers: s’il n’était pas le 
bien des particuliers, il ne serait pas vraiment commun. 

Le bien est ce que toutes choses désirent en tant qu’elles désirent leur perfection. 
Cette perfection est pour chacune d’elles son bien—bonum suum—, et, en ce sens, 
son bien est un bien propre. Mais alors, le bien propre ne s’oppose pas au bien commun. 
En effet, le bien propre auquel tend naturellement un étre, le ‘bonum suum’, peut 
s’entendre de diverses maniéres, selon les divers biens dans lesquels il trouve sa perfec- 
tion. —BC,9-10. 


In fact, the good that is proper to one person and distinguished from 
that of another person, is alien to the good of the other person. Likewise, 
the common good that is proper to one community, is alien to the common 
good that is proper to another community. 

...-Bonum commune est finis singularum personarum in communitate existen- 


tium; sicut bonum totius, finis est cujuslibet partium. Bonum autem unius persone 
singularis non est finis alterius1. ; 


That is why I insisted: 

_ C'est ignorer spéculativement le bien commun que de le considérer comme un 
bien étranger, comme un ‘bonum alienum’ opposé au ‘bonum suum’: on limite, 
alors, le ‘bonum suum’ au bien singulier de la personne singuliére. Dans cette po- 


1. Ia I Iz, q.58, 0.9, ad 3. 
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sition, la subordination du bien privé au bien commun voudrait dire subordination 
du bien le plus parfait de la personne, & un bien étranger; le tout et la partie seraient 
étrangers l’un A l’autre: le tout de la partie ne serait pas ‘son tout’.—BC,30-31. 


Since my Opponent opposes to my position the (......utpote persone 
sunt» of the above-mentioned Encyclical, why does he ignore the following 
passages of my essay: 


Nous répondons que la communauté de ce bien ne doit pas s’entendre d’une 

communauté de prédication, mais d’une communauté de causalité. Le bien commun 
n’est pas commun comme ‘animal’ par rapport A ‘homme’ et ‘brute’, mais comme 
le moyen universel de connaitre, qui dans son unité atteint les connus dans ce qu’ils 
ont de plus propre. II s’étend a plusieurs, non pas gréce & une confusion, mais & 
cause de sa détermination trés élevée qui s’étend principalement & ce qu’il y a de plus 
élevé dans les inférieurs: «une cause plus élevée a un effet propre plus élevé». II 
s’étend A Pierre, non pas d’abord en tant que Pierre est animal, ni méme en tant qu’il 
est nature raisonnable seulement, mais en tant qu’il est ‘cette’ nature raisonnable: 
il est le bien de Pierre envisagé dans sa personnalité la plus propre. C’est pourquoi 
le bien commun est aussi le lien le plus intime des personnes entre elles et le plus 
noble.—BC, 54-55. 
L’indépendance des personnes les unes des autres dans la vision (béatifique) méme 
n’exclut pas de l’objet cette universalité qui veut dire, pour toute intelligence créée, 
essentielle communicabilité 4 plusieurs. Loin de I’exclure, ou d’en faire abstraction, 
Vindépendance présuppose cette communicabilité—BC,62!. 

Comme les précédentes, cette objection suppose admise |’interprétation que les 

collectivistes font de notre conception de la société. Or, la société n’est pas une entité 
séparable de ses membres: elle est constituée de personnes qui sont & l'image de Dieu. 
Et c’est cette société, non pas une entité quasi abstraite, mais constituée de personnes, 
qui est de l’intention principale de Dieu.—BC,64. 
La cité n’est pas, ou ne peut pas étre, un ‘pour soi’ figé et refermé sur soi, opposé 
comme un singulier 4 d’autres singuliers: son bien doit étre identiquement le bien de 
ses membres. Si le bien commun était le bien de la cité en tant que celle-ci est, sous 
un rapport accidentel, une sorte d’individu, il serait du coup bien particulier et pro- 
prement étranger aux membres de la société. Il faudrait méme accorder & l’organi- 
sation ainsi ravie 4 ses membres, intelligence et volonté. La cité serait alors comme 
un tyran anonyme qui s’assujettit ‘homme. L’homme serait pour la cité. Ce bien 
ne serait ni commun ni bien de natures raisonnables. L’homme serait soumis & un 
bien étranger.—BC,68-69. 

En fait, le personnalisme fait sienne la notion totalitaire de ’Etat. Sous les 
régimes totalitaires, le bien commun s’est singularisé, et il s’oppose en singulier plus 
‘puissant a des singuliers purement et simplement assujettis. Le bien commun a perdu 
sa note distinctive, il devient bien étranger. Il a été subordonné 4 ce monstre d’in- 
vention moderne qu’on appelle |’Etat, non pas |’état pris comme synonyme de société 
civile ou de cité, mais l’Etat qui signifie une cité érigée en une sorte de personne 
physique.—BC,75. 

I am not aware that Father Eschmann has anywhere said that my 
notion of the common good is false, although he violently attacks its 
application to God as the object of created beatitude. But I think that, 
from the above quotations, it is unmistakably clear that his notion of the 
common good as such is not mine; that he hopelessly distorts my notion; 
that the doctrine he attributes to me is, in fact, his own distortion and that 
the texts just quoted from my essay are definitely opposed to his own notion 
of the common good. These citations make it plain, in short, that I must 
energetically reject all possibility of a subordination of the person to Father 
Eschmann’s common good, or to anything like the common good as he 
understands it. Hence, when he says that a9 


=e Father Eschmann quotes this passage (DM,198) but ignores its implication. 
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fel 


There is a proper and profound Thomistic doctrine of the relative superiority, within 
definite orders, of their respective common goods over the particular goods contained 
in those orders (DM,184), : 


we may be certain that, even within definite orders, my Opponent’s totali- 
tarian common good could not possibly be accepted, by any Thomist, as 
superior in any sense over the particular good of persons. 


No Thomist could accept Father Eschmann’s unfortunate notion of 
part and whole. That it is not even applicable to the moral whole and part 
is obvious not only from what we have already quoted, but from what he 
calls the antecedens of the proof of personalism. 


It seems to me—salvo meliore iudicio—that the bare essence of this doctrine 
might be summed up in the following enthymema: St. Thomas says: Ad rationem 
persone exigitur quod sit totum completum; or again: Ratio partis contrariatur persone. 
Hence, Jacques Maritain concludes, the person, qua person, is not a part of society: 
and if a person is such a part, this «being part» will not be based upon the metaphysical 
formality and precision of «being person». 

The antecedens pertains to the littera Sancti Thomzx.— DM, 205. 


Since Father Eschmann has asserted that I «read St. Thomas with 
scissors and paste, by cutting texts out of their literary and historical 
context and just quoting what, in a particular instance, seems to be suitable» 
(DM,189), the reader will hardly be inclined to suspect him of doing 
just that withevery single quotation from St. Thomas he brandishes against 
me. Let us examine the two phrases here brought to our attention. He 
refers the reader to «3 Sent., d.5, III, 2». The article in question 
considers: Utrum anima separata sit persona. The immediate context 
of the first line quoted by my Opponent is: 


Ad tertium dicendum quod anima rationalis dicitur hoc aliquid per modum quo 
esse subsistens est hoc aliquid, etiam si habeat naturam partis; sed ad rationem 
persone exigitur ulterius quod sit totum completum. 


The context of the four words which form his second quotation is: 


_ Sed hee opinio (Platonis) non potest stare; quia sic corpus anime acciden- 
taliter adveniret. Unde hoc nomen homo de cujus intellectu est anima et corpus, non 
significaret wnum per se, sed per accidens; et ita non esset in genere substantiz. 


_ Alia opinio est Aristotelis, ... quam omnes moderni sequuntur, quod anima 
umitur corport sicut forma materiz. Unde anima est pars humane nature, et non 
natura quedam per se. Et quia ratio partis contrariatur rationi persone, ut dictum 
est, ideo anima separata non potest dici persona; quia quamvis separata non sit pars 
actu, tamen habet naturam ut sit pars. 


No person could be part of a substantial «unum per se». But the 
human soul is but apart of man. Therefore the soul alone is not the person. 
Now why should Father Eschmann confront me with these texts, in which 
the term ‘part’ is used exclusively of the soul as part of the human person 
unless for him ‘to be a part’ means to be a part of such a whole as is implied 
in these phrases, namely, an «unum per se»? If we are to understand 
that his notion of part has a wider range than this, of what worth is his 
«enthymema» ? 
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The whole of any society or of the universe is but an accidental unity. — 

BC,56. When St. Thomas calls the intellectual creature a part of society', 
a part of the universe, or a part when compared with the divine good’, 
he is obviously not using the term ‘part’ in the sense in which it is understood 
in the article referred to by Father Eschmann, i.e. as part of an «unum per 
se). Yet my Opponent allows the person to be a part in this latter, strictly 
totalitarian sense which contradicts the very nature of any person no matter 
how imperfect and limited. The reader will recall his argument: 
Ratio partis contrariatur persone. Hence, Jacques Maritain concludes, the person, 
qua person, is not a part of society: and if a person is such a part, this «being part» 
i an) be based upon the metaphysical formality and precision of «being person».— 
Since the argument calls for a consistent meaning of the term ‘part’, and 
since the ‘part’ of the antecedens means ‘part of an unum per se’, ‘to be a 
part of society’ must mean ‘to be a part of an unum per se’. When my 
Opponent attempts to show just how obvious is his conclusion, he merely 
makes more clear his own error: 


Maritain’s conclusion is evident. Its necessity and intelligibility are exactly the 
same as the necessity and intelligibility of the following inferences: Act as such means 
pure and limitless perfection. Hence, if there is a limited or participated act, this 
limitation will not pertain to this act, qua act, but qua mixed with potency. Or again: 
The intellect as such is not capable of error. Hence, if there is an intellectual being 
which errs, this will not happen to it, insofar as it is an intellect but insofar as it is 
something else—DM,205. 


A person, then, may be rendered capable of being ‘such a part of society’ 
by reason of some limitation. This is to say that a person, by some limita- 
tion, can be that which is contrary to the very nature of person; that is, 
a person, while person, can also be non-person. Does my Opponent realize 
that what is contrary to the very nature of a thing can in no case belong 
to it? It is for that very reason we hold no person, however imperfect, 
can possibly be a part in the sense in which St. Thomas uses the term in the 
passage cited by Father Eschmann. 


But let us suppose for a moment that my Opponent is taking the notion 
of part in all its amplitude—which he decidedly could not do without 
destroying his own argument or distorting the meaning of the lttera Sancti 
Thomz. Even then, it would be very true that no person could be a part 
because of his being a person, for, if ‘to be a part’ were of the very nature 
of person, every person would necessarily be a part, including the Divine 


1. «Sciendum est autem, quod hoe totum, quod est civilis multitudo, vel domes- 
tica familia, habet solam wnitatem ordinis, secundum quam non est aliquid simpliciter 
unum. Et ideo pars ejus totius, potest habere operationem, que non est operatio 
totius, sicut miles in exercitu habet operationem que non est totius exercitus. Habet 
nihilominus et ipsum totum aliquam operationem, que non est propria alicujus par~ 
tium, sed totius, puta conflictus totius exercitus. Ht tractus navis est operatio multitu- 
dinis trahentium navem. Est autem aliquid totum, quod habet unitatem non solum 
ordine, sed compositione, aut colligatione, vel etiam continuitate, secundum quam 
unitatem est aliquid unum simpliciter; et ideo nulla est operatio partis, qu® non sit 
totius. In continuis enim idem est motus totius et partis; et similiter in compositis, 
vel colligatis, operatio partis principaliter est totius; et ideo oportet, quod ad eamdem 
scientiam pertineat talis consideratio et totius et partis ejus. Non autem ad eamdem 
scientiam pertinet considerare totum quod habet solam ordinis unitatem, et partes 
ipsius».—In I Ethicorum, lect.1, (ed. Pirotta) n.5. Bes 

2. «...Unusquisque seipsum in Deum ordinat sicut pars ordinatur ad bonum 
totius,...».—De Perfectione Vitz spiritualis, ¢.13. ; 
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Persons. But granted no person is a part merely because a person, it surely 
does not follow that the created person, who is essentially and inalienably 
a finite person, cannot be a part secundum hoc ipsum quod est. What my 
Opponent overlooks is that the concept of person is an analogical concept, 
just as much as the concepts of act and of intellect. If his argument is to be 
at all conclusive, he must maintain that we created, finite persons do indeed 
possess the pure and limitless perfection of the person who is not a part; 
that insofar as we are in act, we possess the pure and limitless perfection 
of pure actuality. There is not the slightest doubt that this is what Father 
Eschmann must hold if his antecedens is to lead to his conclusion. How 
else could the pure and limitless perfection of personality, which precludes 
being a part in any real sense, and which is proper to the Divine Persons’, 
have anything to do, in this connection with the persons that we are? 
Logically, he has no alternative. He must conceive the potency and limita- 
tion which make us finite beings and finite persons, as adventitious to pure 
actuality and pure personality. In this respect, that which was pure 
actuality should now become subject; and since it would have to be the 
subject of a being substantially one, it would have to be pure subject, 
~ that is, pure potentiality. In other words, if he carried through the ines- 
capable implications of his argumentation, my Opponent would be faced 
with something like the position of David of Dinant «qui stultissime posuit 
Deum esse materiam primam»”, 


And now we shall return to Father Eschmann’s criticism of my 
«Thomistic proof» of a «revolting’ statement». 


Let us here for the moment consider the second part of this thesis, viz. the state- 
ment regarding the intrinsic common good of tHe universe and its relation to the 
intellectual beings or persons. Even Professor De K. somehow seems to feel that 
his is a «revolting» statement (cf. p.30). He, therefore, makes every effort to be very 
careful in establishing a Thomistic proof of it. In fact, he asks, is not the same 
statement repeatedly implied in St. Thomas’ discussions of the question: What is the 
end God has proposed to Himself in the production of all things? Four texts are 
cited by the author. Let us here reproduce, in Latin, the first two, taken from 
Contra Gentiles, III, 64; they will sufficiently show in what specific set of Thomistic 
texts Professor De K. has found a proof, satisfying to his mind, of his assertion. 
The italicized sentences are not held worthy of quotation, by the author:—DM, 187-188. 


My Opponent then quotes the two paragraphs in question. The italicized 
sentence completing the first paragraph is: 


Ipse igitur Deus omnia suo intellectu et voluntate gubernat. 


The italicized sentence completing the second is: 
Est igitur gubernator ipsius. 

Just what did I want to prove by these texts? It is important to note 
that Father Eschmann opens his criticism by assailing «the second part of 


this thesis». Whether he uses this procedure wilfully or not, it does obscure 
the issue and create a convenient confusion. Do I seek to prove that the 


1. In I Sententiarum, d.19, q.4, a.1; d.24, q.1, a.1, ad 4, 
2. Ia, q.3, a.8, e—Cf. G. Théry, 0.P., Essai sur David de Dinant d’aprés Albert 
Coe Oca Thomas, Mélanges Thomistes, Le Saulchoir, Kain, Belgique, 1923, 
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order of the universe is the most profound and absolutely ultimate good of 
persons? On the contrary, I had spoken in the early part of my essay of 
this ultimate good of persons as being the absolute separated and extrinsic 
good of the universe, which is God. In «the second part of this thesis», 
however, I consider persons as parts of the wniverse, and I enquire what is 
their greatest good as parts of the universe. Now this is merely to ask 
what is the greatest good that God produces and that most perfectly 
imitates His own goodness. St. Thomas’ answer leaves no doubt: Here 
are the two paragraphs I quoted (BC,28-29; 175) from Contra Gentes 
III, c.64, to which I now add the concluding sentences which Father 
Eschmann says I hold «not...worthy of quotation»: 


Deus res omnes in esse produxit, non ex necessitate nature, sed per intellectum et 
voluntatem. Intellectus autem et voluntatis ipsius non potest esse alius finis ultimus 
nisi bonitas eius, ut scilicet eam rebus communicaret, sicut ex preemissis (lib.I, capp.75 
sq.) apparet. Res autem participant divinam bonitatem per modum similitudinis, 
inquantum ipse sunt bone. Id autem quod est maxime bonum in rebus causatis, 
est bonum ordinis universi, quod est maxime perfectum, ut Philosophus dicit (XII 
Metaph., x, 1; 1075a): cui etiam consonat Scriptura divina, Gen. 1, cum dicitur (vers.31), 
Vidit Deus cuncta que fecerat, et erant valde bona, cum de singulis operibus dixisset 
simpliciter quod erant bona. Bonum igitur ordinis rerum causatarum a Deo est id 
quod est precipue volitum et causatum a Deo. Nihil autem aliud est gubernare 
aliqua quam eis ordinem imponere. Ipse igitur Deus omnia suo intellectu et voluntate 
gubernat. 


Amplius. Unumquodque intendens aliquem finem, magis curat de eo quod est 
propinquius fini ultimo: quia hoc etiam est finis aliorum. Ultimus autem finis divine 
voluntatis est bonitas ipsius, cut propinquissimum in rebus creatis est bonum ordinis 
totius universi: cum ad vpsum ordinetur, sicut ad finem, omne particulare bonum huius 
vel illius rei, sicut minus perfectum ordinatur ad id quod est perfectius; unde et quelibet 
pars invenitur esse propter suum totum. Id igitur quod maxime curat Deus in rebus 
creatis, est ordo uniwersi. Est igitur gubernator ipsius. 


How the omission of those last sentences makes me guilty, of my 
Opponent’s practice of reading «St. Thomas with scissors and paste, by 
cutting the texts out of their literary and historical context and just quoting 
what, in a particular instance, seems to be suitable» (DM,189), I fail to 
see. I quoted that part of the text which shows that St. Thomas expressly 
teaches the order of the universe to be the greatest good which God produces 
and that it is the precipue volitum. It is from this truth that St. Thomas 
infers: Ipse igitur Deus omnia suo intellectu et voluntate gubernat; Est igitur 
gubernator ipsius (ordinis universt). In stating that these «sentences are 
not held worthy of quotation, by the author» (DM,188) my Opponent 
may distract attention, but his accusation should not blind the critical 
reader to the fact that he is distorting the perspective by stressing those 
last sentences, as if the premises of St. Thomas’ conclusion did not properly 
and immediately belong to the question I undertook to treat, or as if the 
truth of the premises were irrelevant to their conclusion. 


Before examining Father Eschmann’s interpretation of these quota- 
tions, let me recall again the latter four of the six texts I quoted to support 
the doctrine that, of all created goods, the good of the universe is the greatest. 


_ The third is taken from Ia, q.47, a.1: Utrum rerum multitudo et distinctio 


sit a Deo. <= 


- 
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_..Distinctio rerum et multitudo est ex intentione primi agentis, quod est Deus. 
Produxit enim res in esse propter suam bonitatem communicandam creaturis, et per 
eas repreesentandam. Et quia per unam creaturam sufficienter representart non potest, 
produxit multas creaturas et diversas, ut quod deest uni ad representandam divinam 
bonitatem, suppleatur ex alia: nam bonitas que in Deo est simpliciter et uniformiter, 
in creaturis est multipliciter et divisim. Unde perfectius participat divinam bonitatem, 
et representat eam, totum universum, quam alia quecumque creatura.—BC,29; 175, 0.31. 


The fourth text was taken from Ja, q.15, a.2, where St. Thomas proves 
that God has an idea of the order of the whole universe, because the bonum 
ordinis universt is the optimum in rebus existens. 

...In quolibet effectu illud quod est ultimus finis, proprie est intentum a principali 
agente; sicut ordo exercitus a duce. Illud autem quod est optimum in rebus existens, 
est bonum ordinis wniversi, ut patet per Philosophum in XII Metaph. Ordo /igitur 


universi est proprie a Deo intentus, et non per accidens proveniens secundum succes- 
sionem agentium ... Sed ... ipse ordo universi est per se creatus ab eo, et intentus ab 


ipso.— BC,29; 176, n.32. 


In the fifth text St. Thomas proves (Conira Gentes, II, ¢.39) that the 
order of the parts of the universe and their distinction is the end of the 
production of the universe. 


Id quod est bonum et optimum in effectu, est finis productionis ipsius. Sed 
bonum et optimum universi consistit in ordine partium eius ad invicem, qui sine distinc- 
tione esse non potest: per hunc enim ordinem universum in sua totalitate constituitur, 
qu est optimum ipsius. Ipse igitur ordo partium universi et distinctio earum est 
finis productionis universi—BC,30; 176, n.33. 


From this St. Thomas further concludes: «non est igitur distinctio rerum 
a casu». These words I did not quote, because we are concerned with 
whether or not the good of the universe is the greatest of all created goods, 
and not with the various conclusions that must be drawn from this principle. 
However, the manifold conclusions St. Thomas does draw from this funda- 
mental truth illustrate its importance and fecundity. 


The sixth text is taken from the Q. D. de Spiritualibus Creaturis, 
q.un., a.8, where St. Thomas shows (secunda ratio) that the separated 
substances, occupying the suprema pars universi, constitute a per se order, 
differing in species, because, being the superior parts of the universe, they 
must have a greater participation in the good of the universe, which is 
its order. 


Manifestum est enim quod duplex est bonum universi; quoddam separatum 
scilicet Deus, qui est sicut dux in exercitu; et quoddam in ipsis rebus, et hoc est ordo 
partium universi, sicut ordo partium exercitus est bonum exercitus. Unde Apostolus 
dicit Rom. x1, 1: Que a Deo sunt, ordinata sunt. Oportet autem quod superiores 
oaittee aed de =. ats pare etts quod est ordo. Perfectius autem 
participant ordinem ea in quibus est ordo per se, quam ea in qui is 
dens tantum.—BC,33; 176, n.35. egte Cag aS Ss 


My Opponent states that the group of texts involving this principle is 
a very large one. In view of his interpretation, we shall quote a few more. 


Id quod est optimum in rebus causatis, reducitur ut in primam causam in id 
quod est optimum in causis: oportet enim effectus proportionales esse causis. Opti- 
mum autem in omnibus entibus causatis est ordo universi, in quo bonum universi 
consistit: sicut et in rebus humanis bonum gentis est divinius quam bonum unius (I Ethic 

11, 8; 1094b). Oportet igitur ordinem universi sicut in causam propriam reducere 


q 
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in Deum, quem supra (lib.I, cap.41) ostendimus esse summum bonum. Non igitur 
rerum distinctio, in qua ordo consistit universi, causatur ex causis secundis, sed magis 
ex intentione causze prime. 


Adhuc. Absurdwm videtur id quod est optimum in rebus reducere sicut in causam 
in rerum defectum. Optimum autem in rebus causatis est distinctio et ordo tpsarum, 
ut ostensum est (arg. prec. et cap.39). Inconveniens igitur est dicere quod talis 
distinctio ex hoc causetur quod secund® cause deficiunt a simplicitate cause prime. 


Item. In omnibus causis agentibus ordinatis, ubi agitur propter finem, oportet 
quod fines causarum secundarum sint propter finem cause prime: sicut finis militaris 
et equestris et frenifactricis est propter finem civilis. Processus autem entium a primo 
ente est per actionem ordinatam ad finem: cum sit per intellectum, ut ostensum est 
(cap. 24); intellectus autem omnis propter finem agit. Si igitur in productione rerum 
sunt alique causz secund, oportet quod fines earum et actiones sint propter finem 
cause prime, qui est ultimus finis in rebus causatis. Hoc autem est distinctio et ordo 
partium universt, qui est quast ultima forma. Non igitur est distinctio in rebus et ordo 
propter actiones secundarum causarum: sed magis actiones secundarum causarum sunt 
propter ordinem et distinctionem in rebus constituendam. 


Adhue. Si distinctio partium universi et ordo earum est proprius effectus cause 
prime, quasi ultima forma et optimum in universo, oportet rerum distinctionem et 
ordinem esse in intellectu cause prime: ...1, 


Quanto enim aliquid est melius in effectibus, tanto est prius in intentione agentis. 
Optimum autem in rebus creatis est perfectio universi, que consistit in ordine distinctarum 
rerum: in omnibus enim perfectio totius preminet perfectiont singularium partium. 
Igitur diversitas rerum ex principali intentione primi agentis provenit, non ex diversi- 
tate meritorum2, 


Item, cum bonum totius sit melius quam bonum partium singularium, non est optimt 
factoris diminuere bonum totius ut aliquarum partium augeat bonitatem: non enim edi- 
ficator fundamento tribuit eam bonitatem quam tribuit tecto, ne domum faciat rui- 
nosam. Factor igitur omnium, Deus, non faceret totum universum in suo genere optimum, 
8t faceret omnes partes xquales: quia multi gradus bonitatis in universo deessent, et 
sic esset imperfectum3. 


Bonum ordinis universi nobilius est qualibet parte universi: cum partes singulz ordt- 
nentur ad bonum ordinis qui est in toto sicut ad finem, ut per Philosophum patet, in 
XII Metaphysice (cap.x, 1; 1075a) Si igitur Deus cognoscit aliquam aliam naturam 
nobilem, maxime cognoscet ordinem universt. Hic autem cognosci non potest nisi 
cognoscantur et nobiliora et viliora, in quorum distantiis et habitudinibus ordo 
universi consistit. Relinquitur igitur quod Deus cognoscit non solum nobilia, sed 
etiam ea que vilia reputanturé. 


Si Deus cognoscit aliquid aliud a se, marime cognoscet quod est optimum. Hoc 
autem est ordo wniverst, ad quem sicut ad finem omnia particularta bona ordinantur 5. 


Providentia divina quibusdam rebus necessitatem imponit: non autem omnibus, 
ut quidam crediderunt. Ad providentiam enim pertinet ordinare res in finem. 
Post bonitatem autem divinam, que est fints a rebus separatus, principale bonum in 
ipsis rebus existens, est perfectio wniversi: que quidem non esset, si non omnes gradus 
essendi invenirentur in rebus. Unde ad divinam providentiam pertinet omnes gradus / 
entium producere. Et ideo quibusdam effectibus preparavit causas necessarias, 
ut necessario evenirent; quibusdam vero causas contingentes, ut evenirent contin-— 
genter, secundum conditionem proximarum causarum®, : x 


...Malum quod in corruptione rerum aliquarum consistit, reducitur in Deum 
sicut in causam. Et hoc patet tam in naturalibus quam in voluntariis. Dictum est 
enim quod aliquod agens, inquantum sua virtute producit aliquam formam ad quam 
sequitur corruptio et defectus, causat sua virtute illam corruptionem et defectum. 

= Manifestum est autem quod forma quam principaliter Deus tntendit in rebus creatis, 
: est bonum ordinis universi. Ordo autem universi requirit, ut supra dictum est, quod 


1. Contra Gentes, II, ¢.42. = = 
2. Ibid., 0.44. ae 
3. Ibid. se = —— 
4. Ibid., I, ¢.70. == . —— 
5. = 
6. 
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quedam sint que deficere possint, et interdum deficiant. Et sic Deus, in rebus cau- 
sando bonum ordinis universi, ex consequenti, et quasi per accidens, causat corruptiones 
rerum; secundum illud quod dicitur I Reg. 11: Dominus mortificat et vwificat. Sed 
quod dicitur Sap.1, quod Deus mortem non fectt, intelligitur quasi per se intentam. 
Ad ordinem autem universi pertinet etiam ordo justitiz, qui requirit ut peccatoribus 
peena inferatur. Et secundum hoc, Deus est auctor mali quod est poena: non autem 


mali quod est culpa, ratione supra dicta}. 


_..Providentia Dei, qua res gubernat, est similis, ut dictum est, art. preced., 
providentie qua paterfamilias gubernat domum, et rex civitatem aut regnum: in 
quibus gubernationibus hoc est commune, quod bonum commune est eminentius quam 
bonum singulare; sicut bonum gentis est eminentius quam civitatis vel familize vel 
persone, ut habetur, in principio Ethic. (cap.1, in fin.). Unde quilibet provisor 
plus attendit quid communitati conveniat, si sapienter gubernat, quam quid conveniat 
uni tantum. 

Hoc autem quidam non attendentes, considerantes in rebus corruptibilibus aliqua 
que possent meliora esse secundum seipsa considerata, non attendentes ordinem 
universi, secundum quem optime collocatur unumquodque in ordine suo, dixerunt 
ista corruptibilia non gubernari a Deo sed sola incorruptibilia; ex quorum persona 
dicitur Job, cap.xxu1,14: Nubes latibulum ejus, scilicet Deus, neque nostra considerat; 
sed circa cardines cxli perambulat. Hee autem corruptibilia posuerunt vel omnino 
absque gubernatore esse et agi, vel a contrario principio gubernari. Quam opinionem 
Philosophus in XII Metaphysic. (com.52 et seq.) reprobat per similitudinem exercitus, 
in quo invenimus duplicem ordinem: unum quo exercitus partes ordinantur ad invicem, 
alium quo ordinantur ad bonum exterius, scilicet ad bonum ducis; et ordo ille quo 
ordinantur partes exercitus ad invicem, est propter illum ordinem quo totus exercitus 
ordinatur ad ducem; unde si non esset ordo ad ducem, non esset ordo partium exercitus 
ad invicem. Quantumcumque ergo multitudinem invenimus ordinatam ad invicem, 
oportet eam ordinari ad exterius principium. Partes autem universi, corruptibiles et 
incorruptibiles, sunt ad invicem ordinate, non per accidens, sed per se: videmus enim 
ex corporibus celestibus utilitates provenire in corporibus corruptibilibus vel semper 
vel in majori parte secundum eumdem modum; unde oportet omnia, corruptibilia et 
incorruptibilia, esse in uno ordine providentie principii exterioris, quod est extra 
universum. Unde Philosophus concludit, quod necesse est ponere in universo unum 
dominatum et non plures. & 

Sciendum tamen, quod aliquid provideri dicitur dupliciter: uno modo propter se, 
alio modo propter alia; sicut in domo propter se providentur ea in quibus essentialiter 
consistit bonum domus, sicut filii, possessiones, et hujusmodi: alia vero providentur 
ad horum utilitatem, ut vasa, animalia, et hujusmodi. Et similiter in universo illa 
propter se providentur in quibus essentialiter consistit perfectio universi; et hee 
perpetuitatem habent, sicut et universum perpetuum est. Que vero perpetua non 
sunt, non providentur nisi propter alium; et ideo substantie spirituales et corpora 
celestia, que sunt perpetua et secundum speciem, et secundum individuum, sunt 
provisa propter se et in specie et in individuo; sed corruptibilia perpetuitatem non 
possunt habere nisi in specie; unde species ipsee sunt provise propter se, sed individua 
eorum non sunt provisa nisi propter perpetuum esse speciei conservandum 2. 

...Quamvis res corruptibilis melior esset si incorruptibilitatem haberet, melius 
tamen est universum quod ex corruptibilibus et incorruptibilibus constat, quam quod 
ex incorruptibilibus tantum constaret, quia utraque natura bona est, scilicet corrup- 
tibilis et incorruptibilis; melius autem est esse duo bona quam unum tantum. Neque 
multiplicatio individuorum in una natura posset sequivalere diversitati naturarum, 
cum bonum nature, quod est communicabile, preemineat bono individui, quod est 


singulare3. 

These form part of the body of texts I argue from. They prove that 
according to sound Thomistic doctrine, optimum in omnibus entibus creatis 
est ordo universi, in quo bonum universi consistit. Now, what does my 
Opponent have to say about this group of texts? 


1. Ia, q.49, a.2, ¢. 
2. De Ver., q.5, a.3, ©. 
3. Ibid., ad 3. 
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... Against Greco-Arabian necessitarianism St. Thomas states that there exists an 
intelligent and loving Creator, ie. a personal God and a divine and all-embracing 
Providence. Were this not so, he argues, the universe would fall apart into so many 
unconnected and unconnectable bits, and it would be impossible to maintain the fact 
of the order of the universe on whose existence and sublime beauty both the Greeks, 
and especially the Christian Fathers, have so energetically insisted. In this group 
of texts—it is a very large one—St. Thomas frequently, and with obvious enjoyment, 
avails himself of two quotations from Aristotle, viz., (a) bonum commune est divinius.. ., 
and, (6) quod est optimum in rebus existens est bonum universi.* By these citations 
no proper doctrine on the common good is taught; and still less is anything said about 
the relations between the common good and the proper good of the intellectual subs- 
tances. Their impact is clearly to show, against a Greek heresy, that, even in the 
Greek thinkers themselves, and above all in Aristotle, who was so fondly cherished in 
the Arabian world, there are principles upon which one may proceed to prove the fact 
of divine Providence. 


This is the group of texts Professor De K. argues from. He should not have done 
so, because they do not properly and immediately belong to the question he under- 
took to treat—DM, 191-2. 


In other words, according to Father Eschmann, when St. Thomas says 
that God governs the order of the universe and bestows upon it His greatest 
care (mazime curat) because it is the maxime bonum in rebus causatis, 
the precipue volitum et causatum, and because the good of the order of the 
universe is the propinquissimum in rebus creatis to His own goodness, 
cum ad ipsum ordinetur, sicut ad finem, omne particulare bonum hujus vel 
allius ret, sicut minus perfectum ad id quod est perfectum, he does not really 
mean the reasons he gives to be taken as the true reasons. When St. 
Thomas exposes these reasons, and does so in language so unmistakable 
that even a reader who finds his view unacceptable must grant the obvious 
significance of these passages, still we are not to take the Angelic Doctor 
as meaning what he says. What he does mean, my Opponent explains, 
is that if there were no all-embracing Providence, 
the universe would fall apart into so many unconnected and unconnectable bits, 
and it would be impossible to maintain the fact of the order of the universe on whose 


existence and sublime beauty both the Greeks, and especially the Christian Fathers, 
have so energetically insisted—DM,191. 


Hence, according to my Opponent, the reason St. Thomas actually 
gives in the texts concerned, namely that the order of the universe is what 
is best in all creation, is not a universal, metaphysical, true reason at all, 
nor does the quotation from Genesis, 1, 31, express a theological principle. 
The true reason is the mere 


fact of the order of the universe on whose existence and sublime beauty both the Greeks, 
and especially the Christian Fathers, have so energetically insisted —DM,191. 


In St. Thomas’ arguments it is of no importance that this order of the 
universe—and by universe is meant the whole of creation and not just the 
cosmos—is what is best in all creation. True, he does infer: «Id igitur 
quod mazime curat Deus in rebus creatis est ordo universi», but that, 
presumably, is merely because he had used a premise designed to achieve 
a greater impact against a Greek heresy. Likewise, when St. Thomas 


+ «Eth. i. 1; 1094b 9; Metaph. xii, 1075a 11.»—Footnotes preceded by an asterisk 
reproduce Father Eschmann’s own references. oe 
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declares that the bonwm ordinis wniversi is the good which is closest to the 
divine goodness, quum ordinetur ad ipsum sicut ad finem omne particulare 
bonum hujus vel illius rei, sicut minus perfectum ordinatur ad id quod est 
perfectius, the omne bonum particulare here distinguished from the bonum 
ordinis universi, has no more to do with the proper doctrine on the common 
good than the bonwm commune of St. Thomas’ quotations from the Hthics, 
I, c.1, and from the Metaphysics, XII, c.10. 

In this group of texts—it is a very large one—St. Thomas frequently, and with 
obvious enjoyment, avails himself of two quotations from Aristotle, viz., (a) bonum 
commune est divinius..., and, (b) quod est optimum in rebus existens est bonum unwerst. 
By these citations no proper doctrine on the common good is taught; and still less is 


anything said about the relations between the common good and the proper good of 
the intellectual substances.—DM, 191-192. 


Indeed, how could the intellectual substances be included here unless 
quelibet res or quelibet creatura actually meant quezlibet res or quelibet 
creatura? The addicts of the Historical Point of View know better: St. 
Thomas is not concerned here with strictly doctrinal truth, but with creating 
an impact against a Greek heresy, even at the cost of making false or 
misleading statements. 

Their impact is clearly to show, against a Greek heresy, that, even in the Greek 
thinkers themselves, and above all in Aristotle, who was so fondly cherished in the 


Arabian world, there are principles upon which one may proceed to prove the fact 
of divine Providence.—DM,192. 


Is my Opponent insinuating that St. Thomas uses the wiles of sophistry ? 
Of course not! For, is it not true that the quotations from Aristotle are 
actually in Aristotle? One cannot contradict historical fact. St. Thomas 
is merely using the true facts of history to get results. Whether or not 
what Aristotle actually held is also true, is another matter. 


Father Eschmann says: 


By these citations no proper doctrine on the common good is taught; and still less is 
anything said about the relations between the common good and the proper good of the 
intellectual substances —DM, 191-192. 


And why not? No justification is necessary, for it is only too obvious 
that the term bonum could not mean bonum i.e. perfectivum alterius; and it is 
just as obvious that the good to which ordinatur, sicut ad finem (and there- 
fore as to what perfects), omne particulare bonum hujus vel illius rei, sicut 
minus perfectum ad id quod est perfectum, is a good which belongs to 
one creature to the exclusion of the other, and by no means to the one and 
the other as a good which is more perfect than their exclusive proper good. 
Why? Because Father Eschmann says so. Itis for thesame unquestionable 
reason that the following text (quoted BC,15-16; 172, nn.13,14) has nothing ~ 
to do with the common good, nor with the relations between the common 
good and the proper good of the intellectual substances: 


Cum affectio sequatur cognitionem; quanto cognitio est universalior, tanto affectio 
eam sequens magis respicit commune bonum; et quanto cognitio est magis particularis, 
tanto affectio ipsam sequens magis respicit privatum bonum; unde et in nobis privata 
dilectio ex cognitione sensitiva exoritur; dilectio vero communis et absoluti boni ex 
cognitione intellectiva. Quia ergo angeli quanto sunt altiores, tanto habent scientiam — 
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magis universalem. .., ideo eorum dilectio maxime respicit commune bonum. Magis 
ergo diligunt se invicem, si specie differunt, quod magis pertinet ad perfectionem univer- 
Sl... quam si specie convenirent, quod pertineret ad bonum privatum unius speciei!. 


IV. WHY DID GOD MAKE THINGS MANY? 


The texts I quoted in this connection were to prove that «dans l’univers 
méme», the greatest perfection of the created persons is the good of the 
universe. The question of the relation of the intellectual creature to God 
as He is in Himself apart from the universe, had already been treated in 
substance. The reader will recall Father Eschmann’s complaint: 


Will it be granted that it is inadmissible to read St. Thomas with scissors and 
paste, by cutting the texts out of their literary and historical context and just quoting 
what, in a particular instance, seems to be suitable? Will it be granted that, if St. 
Thomas has explicitly stated and solved a given problem, a Thomist worthy of that 
name is obliged to take account of this fact and can not afford to refer to some 
other texts which either have nothing to do with the problem or, at best, refer to it 
in a distant and mediate fashion ?—DM,189-190. 


Faithful to his normal practice, my Opponent again proceeds to do just 
that. Not only does he cloud the distinction between the two questions 
(that of the relation of the person to the ultimate good and that of his 
relation to the intrinsic good of the universe) but he neglects to inform the 
reader that I had formulated and answered the very objection he levels 
against me.—BC,63-64. Just what is the problem we are to have in mind 
when Father Eschmann says: «Here is the problem as stated by St. Thomas» 
(DM,190), is conveniently undetermined, but let us allow him to quote it: 


Videtur quod imago Deiinveniatur in irrationabilibus creaturis... [for, and this is the 
third argumentum in contrarium] quanto aliquid est magis perfectum in bonitate, 
tanto magis est Deo simile. Sed totum universum est perfectius in bonitate quam 
homo, quia etsi bona sint singula, tamen simul omnia dicuntur «valde bona», Gen.1 
(St. Augustine). Ergo totum universum est ad imaginem Dei et non solum homo. 


The objection is taken from Ja, q.93, a.2. The answer to this objection 
is: 
Universum est perfectius in bonitate quam intellectualis creatura: extensive et diffusive. 
Sed intensive et collective similitudo divine perfectionis magis invenitur in intellec- 
tuali creatura, que est capax summi boni—Vel dicendum, quod pars non dividitur 
contra totum, sed contra aliam partem. Unde cum dicitur quod sola natura intel-— 


lectualis est ad imaginem Dei, non excluditur quin universum secundum aliquam sui _ 
partem sit ad imaginem Dei; sed excluduntur aliw partes universi—DM, 190. 


If this quotation is directed against me, it must mean that the greatest 
created good of the person—of the person viewed within the order of the 
universe, is not that which was said to be closest to the divine good, namely, 
the order of the universe itself whose principal parts are the intellectual 
substances in all their manifold and variety; rather the greatest good of 
the person is held to be each individual person himself, taken separately, 
so that each and every one of them is, absolutely speaking, a greater good 
than any or all of the other persons. Each person, then, because he is in 


‘1. De Spirit. Creat., a.8, ad 5. = 
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the image of God, is a better created good than any and all of the other 
created persons who are also in the image of God. _ If this is not what Father 
Eschmann means, where is his objection ? 


Immediately following the quotation of St. Thomas’ answer, Father 
Eschmann adds: 


St. Thomas solution of the problem is so clear, so complete, and so perfectly balanced 
that it needs no explanation DM, 190. 


Let us see, then, just how simple this matter is. 


Why did God make things many and varied? Let us consider a few 
texts on this subject. 


Cum enim omne agens intendat suam similitudinem in effectum inducere secundum 
quod effectus capere potest, tanto hoc agit perfectius quanto agens perfectius est: 
patet enim quod quanto aliquid est calidius, tanto facit magis calidum; et quanto est 
aliquis melior artifex, formam artis perfectius inducit in materiam. Deus autem 
est perfectissimum agens. Suam igitur similitudinem in rebus creatis ad Deum perti- 
nebat inducere perfectissime, quantum nature create convenit. Sed perfectam Det 
similitudinem non possunt consequi res create secundum unam solam speciem crea- 
ture: quia, cum causa excedat effectum, quod est in causa simpliciter et unite, in effectu 
invenitur composite et multipliciter, nisi effectus pertingat ad speciem causz; quod in 
proposito dici non potest, non enim creatura posset esse Deo xqualis. Oportuit igitur 
esse multiplicitatem et varietatem in rebus creatis, ad hoe quod inveniretur in eis 
Dei similitudo perfecta secundum modum suum}. 


Item. Plura bona uno bono finito sunt meliora: habent enim hoc et adhuc amplius. 
Omnis autem creature bonitas finita est: est enim deficiens ab infinita Dei bonitate. 
Perfectius est igitur universum creaturarum si sunt plures, quam si esset unus tantum 
gradus rerum. Summo autem bono competit facere quod melius est. Ergo conve- 
niens ei fuit ut plures faceret creaturarum gradus2. 


Amplius. Operi a summe bono artifice facto non debuit deesse summa perfectio. 
Sed bonum ordinis diversorum est melius quolibet illorum ordinatorum per se sumpto: 
est enim formale respectu singularium, sicut perfectio totius respectu partium. Non 
debuit ergo bonum ordinis operi Dei deesse. Hoe autem bonum esse non posset si 
diversitas et inequalitas creaturarum non fuisset. Est igitur diversitas et inzequalitas 
in rebus creatis nona casu (cap.39); non ex materiz diversitate (cap.40); non propter 
interventum aliquarum causarum (capp.41-43), vel meritorum (cap.44); sed ex propria 
Dei intentione perfectionem creature dare volentis qualem possibile erat eam habere. 
Hinc est quod dicitur Gen.1, 31: Vidit Deus cuncta que fecerat, et erant valde bona: 
cum de singulis dixisset quod sunt bona. Quia singula quidem sunt in suis naturis 
bona: simul autem omnia, valde bona, propter ordinem universi, quz est ultima et 
nobilissima perfectio in rebus3. 

Ostensum enim est quod Deus per suam providentiam omnia ordinat in divinam 


bonitatem sicut in finem (cap.64): non autem hoc modo quod sue bonitati aliquid - 


per ea que fiunt accrescat, sed ut similitudo sue bonitatis, quantum possibile est, 
imprimatur in rebus (capp.18 sq.). Quia vero omnem creatam substantiam a per- 
fectione divine bonitatis deficere necesse est, ut perfectius divine bonitatis similitudo 
rebus communicaretur, oportutt esse diversitatem in rebus, ut quod perfecte ab uno 
aliquo representari non potest, per diversa diversimode perfectiori modo reprzsentaretur: 
nam et homo, cum mentis conceptum uno vocali verbo videt sufficienter exprimi non 
posse, verba diversimode multiplicat ad exprimendam per diversa sue mentis concep- 
tionem. Et in hoc etiam divine perfectionis eminentia considerari potest, quod 
perfecta bonitas, que in Deo est unite et simpliciter, in creaturis esse non potest nisi 
secundum modum diversum et per plura. Res autem per hoe diverse sunt, quod formas 


habent diversas, a quibus speciem sortiuntur. Sic igitur ex fine sumitur ratio diver- 


sitatis formarum in rebus‘. 


1. Contra Gentes, II, ¢.45. 
2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4, Ibid., III, ¢.97. 
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_ih preedicto. autem ordine, secundum quem ratio divine providentie attenditur, 
primum esse diximus divinam bonitatem, quasi ultimum finem, qui est primum prin- 
cipium in agendis; dehine vero rerum numerositatem; ad quam constituendam necesse 
est gradus diversos in formis et materiis, et agentibus et patientibus, et actionibus et 
accidentibus esse. Sicut ergo prima ratio divine providentie simpliciter est divina 
bonitas, ita prima ratio in creaturis est earum numerositas, ad cuius institutionem et 
conservatiuonem omnia alia ordinari videntur. Et secundum hoc rationabiliter videtur 
esse a Boetio dictum, in principio sue Arithmetice (lib.I, cap.r), quod omnia que- 
tose ‘e primexva rerum natura constituta sunt, ex numerorum videntur ratione esse 
ormata1, 


__ Uterque enim error [scil. Manicheorum et Origenis] ordinem universi preterire 
uidetur in sua consideratione, considerando tantummodo singulas partes ejus. Ex ipso 
enim ordine universi potuisset ejus ratio apparere, quod ab uno principio, nulla me- 
ritorum differentia precedente, oportuit diversos gradus creaturarum institui, ad 
hoe quod universum esset completum (representante universo per multiplices et 
varios modos creaturarum quod in divina bonitate simpliciter et indistincte pra- 
existit) sicut et ipsa perfectio domus et humani corporis diversitatem partium requirit. 
Neutrum autem eorum esset completum si omnes partes unius conditionis existerent; 
sicut si omnes partes humani corporis essent oculus, aliarum enim partium deessent 
officia. Et similiter si omnes partes domus essent tectum, domus complementum et 
finem suum non consequeretur, ut scilicet ab imbribus et caumatibus defendere posset. 
Sic igitur dicendum est, quod ab uno primo multitudo et diversitas creaturarum 
processit, non propter materi# necessitatem, nee propter potentie limitationem, 
nec propter bonitatem, nec propter bonitatis obligationem; sed ex ordine sapientie, 
ut in diversitate creaturarum perfectio consisteret universi2. 


Hence, a single creature, unless it were equal to God, could never sufficiently 
express that which exists in God simpliciter et unite. If, then, according 
to God’s actual design, the fullness of divine perfection is to be more pro- 
foundly represented by His work, divine wisdom must bring this about 
«perfectissime, quantum nature create convenit», through multiplicity 
and variety. Therefore, it is what is realized in creation composite et 
multipliciter which imitates most perfectly what is in God simpliciter et 
unite. Hence, to deem secondary the perfection which in creation is 
accomplished by way of composition and multiplicity, is to deny value 
to that which most perfectly imitates what is in God simpliciter et unite. 


In the context of this general problem, it would be true to say that, 
intensive, any single creature represents more perfectly the uniqueness of 
anything it has in common with God. Intensive, any single created in- 
telligible species represents more perfectly than a multiplicity of species the 
unique intelligible species which is God’s essence. However, the super- 
abundance of whatever exists in God simpliciter et uniformiier, is more per- 
fectly expressed by what exists in creation multipliciter et divisim. The 
inexhaustible richness of the divine intelligible species is, absolutely speak- 
ing, more perfectly represented by the multiplicity of created species. 
Thus, if the texts already quoted have any meaning, the single creature’s 
imitation of God by intension could not possibly be more perfect absolutely 
than that realized by the manifold to which it belongs, unless a creature 
could be equal to God in perfection. This St. Thomas brings out clearly 
in his answers to the objections of De Potentia, q.3, a.16, from which our 
last quotation was taken. 


1. Contra Gentes, III, ¢.97. 
2. De Potentia, q.3, 2.16, ¢. See also Compendium Theologiz, ec.72, 73, 102. _ 
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1. Sextodecimo queritur utrum ab uno primo possit procedere multitudo. Et 
videtur quod non. Sicuti enim Deus est per se bonum, et per consequens summum 
bonum; ita est per se et summe unum. Sed ab eo in quantum est bonum, non potest 
procedere nisi bonum. Ergo nec ab eo procedere potest nisi unum. 2 

Ad primum ergo dicendum , quod sicut Deus est unus, tta et unum produxit, non 
solum quia unumquodque in se est unum, sed etiam quia omnia quodammodo sunt unum 
perfectum, que quidem unitas diversitatem partium requirit, ut ostensum est. 


2. Preterea, sicut bonum convertitur cum ente, ita et unum. Sed in his que 
sunt entia, oportet attendi assimilationem creature ad Deum, ut supra, art. preeced., 
dictum est. Ergo sicut in bonitate, ita et in unitate oportet Deo creaturam assimilari, 
ut scilicet sit una ab uno. 

Ad secundum dicendum, quod creatura assimilatur Deo in unitate, in quantum 
unaqueque in se una est, et in quantum omnes unum sunt unitate ordinis, ut dictum est. 


5. Preeterea, uniuscujusque effectus est aliquam propriam causam accipere. 
Sed impossibile est unum esse proprium multorum. Ergo impossibile est quod unum 
sit causa multitudinis. 

Ad quintum dicendum, quod appropriatio cause ad effectum attenditur secundum 
assimilationem effectus ad causam. Assimilatio autem creature ad Deum attenditur 
secundum hoc quod creatura implet id quod de ipsa est in intellectu et voluntate Dei; 
sicut artificiata similantur artifici in quantum in eis exprimitur forma artis, et ostendi- 
tur voluntas artificis de eorum constitutione. Nam sicut res naturalis agit per formam 
suam, ita artifex per suum intellectum et voluntatem. Sic igitur Deus propria causa 
est uniuscujusque creature, in quantum intelligit et vult unamquamque creaturam 
esse. Quod autem dicitur idem non posse esse plurium proprium, intelligendum est 
quando fit propriatio per adequationem; quod in proposito non contingit.— 


7. Preterea, oportet esse conformitatem inter causam et effectum. Sed Deus 
est omnino unus et simplex. Ergo in creatura, que est ejus effectus, nec multitudo 
nec compositio debet inveniri. 

d septimum dicendum, quod licet sit quedam similitudo creature ad Deum, 
non tamen adequatio; unde non oportet, si unitas Det caret omni multitudine et compo- 
sitione, quod propter hoc oporteat talem esse creature unitatem. 


10. Sed dices, quod universitas creaturarum est quodammodo unum secundum 
ordinem.—Sed contra, effectum oportet assimilari cause. Sed unitas Dei non est 
unitas ordinis, quia in Deo non est prius nec posterius, nec superius et inferius. Ergo 
non sufficit unitas ordinis ad hoc quod ab uno Deo plura possint educi. 

Ad decimum dicendum, quod non oportet, sicut dictum est, wunitusmodi unitatem 
esse in creatura et in Deo; licet creatura Deum in unitate imitetur. 


12. Preeterea, creatura procedit a Deo, non solum sicut effectus a causa efficiente, 
sed etiam sicut exemplatum ab exemplari. Sed unius exemplati est unum exemplar 
proprium. Ergo a Deo non potest procedere nisi una creatura. 

Ad decimumsecundum dicendum quod quando exemplatum perfecte reprzsentat 
exemplar, ab uno exemplari non est nisi unum exemplatum, nisi per accidens, in quantum 
exemplata materialiter distinguuntur. Creature vero non perfecte imitantur suum 
exemplar. Unde diversimode possunt ipsum imitari, et sic esse diversa exemplata, 
Perfectus autem modus imitandi est unus tantum: et propter hoc Filius, qui perfecte 
imitatur Patrem, non potest esse nisi wnus. 


13. Praeterea, Deus est causa rerum per intellectum. Agens autem per intellec- 
tum agit per formam sui intellectus. Cum igitur in divino intellectu non sit nisi una 
forma, videtur quod ab eo non possit procedere nisi una creatura. 

Ad decimumtertium dicendum, quod licet forma intellectus divini sit una tantum 
secundum rem, est tamen multiplex ratione secundum diversos respectus ad creaturam, 
prout scilicet intelliguntur creature diversimode formam divini intellectus imitari. 


_ 18. Preeterea, unusquisque agens propter finem, facit effectum suum propinquiorem 
fini quantum potest. Sed Deus producendo creaturam ordinat eam in finem. Ergo 
facit eam propinquissimam fini quantum potest. Sed hoc non potest nisi uno modo 
fieri. Ergo Deus non producit nisi unam creaturam. 

Ad decimumoctavum dicendum, quod ratio illa tenet quando id quod est ad jinem 


potest totaliter et perfecte consequi finem per modum adzquationis; quod in proposito 


non contingit. 
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_ 22, Preterea, quidquid Deus facit, est unum. Ergo ab eo non est nisi unum; 
et ita ipse non erit causa multitudinis. 
Ad vicesimumsecundum dicendum, quod licet quidquid Deus facit, in se sit unum, 
tamen hee unitas, ut dictum est, non removet omnem multitudinem, sed manet illa 
cujus unum est pars. 


My Opponent’s simplistic understanding of the terms intensive and 
extensive shows itself to be a defence of the doctrines St. Thomas con- 
sistently attacks, namely, that the ordered manifold of creation is, at best, 
only secondarily intended by God. Of course, intensive, any indivisible 
part of a creature is, as to the formality «indivisible», a better imitation 
of divine simplicity than any created whole; in this respect, even the per se 
unity of any single created being is inferior to that of any of its parts. 
However, absolutely speaking, 


apud nos composita sunt meliora simplicibus, quia perfectio bonitatis creaturae non 
invenitur in uno simplici, sed in multis. Sed perfectio divine bonitatis invenitur 
in uno simplici...1. 


The imperfection of intensive imitation is compensated by extension, 
by the manifold. By manifold, we do not mean the mere homogeneous 
multiplicity of predicamental quantity”; nor do we mean that the manifold 
of creation is an end insofar as it is a manifold. 


1.-TIa, q.3, 8:7, ad 2. 

2. The latitude of the terms intensive and extensive may be shown from the follow- 
ing text of St. Thomas, In I Sent., d.44, q.1, a.2, in answer to the question: Utrum 
Deus potuerit facere universum melius. 

«Respondeo dicendum, quod, secundum Philosophum, in XI Metaphys., text.52, 
-bonum universi consistit in duplici ordine: scilicet in ordine partium universi ad invi- 
cem, et in ordine totius universi ad finem, qui est ipse Deus; sicut etiam est in exercitu 
ordo partium exercitus ad invicem, secundum diversa officia, et est ordo ad bonum 
ducis, quod est victoria; et hic ordo est precipuus, propter quem est primus ordo. 
Accipiendo ergo bonum ordinis qui est in partibus universi ad invicem, potest consi- 
derari, vel quantum ad partes ipsas ordinatas, vel quantum ad ordinem partium. 
Si quantum ad partes ipsas, tune potest intelligi universum fieri melius, vel per addi- 
tionem plurium partium, ut scilicet crearentur multe alie species, et implerentur 
multi gradus bonitatis qui possunt esse, cum etiam inter summam creaturam et Deum 
infinita distantia sit; et sie Deus melius universum facere potuisset et posset: sed illud 
universum se haberet ad hoc sicut totum ad partem; et sic nec penitus esset idem, 
nec penitus diversum; et hee additio bonitatis esset per modum quantitatis discrete. 
Vel potest intelligi fieri melius quasi intensive, et hoc mutatis omnibus partibus ejus 
in melius, quia si alique partes meliorarentur aliis non melioratis, non esset tanta 
bonitas ordinis; sicut patet in cithara, cujus si omnes chorde meliorantur, fit dulcior 
harmonia, sed quibusdam tantum melioratis, fit dissonantia. Hee autem melioratio 
omnium partium, vel potest intelligi secundum bonitatem accidentalem, et sic posset 
esse talis melioratio a Deo manentibus eisdem partibus et eodem universo; vel secun- 
dum bonitatem essentialem, et sic etiam esset Deo possibilis, qui infinitas alias species 
condere potest. Sed sic non essent exdem partes, et per consequens nec idem uni- 
versum, ut ex predictis patet. Si autem accipiatur ipse ordo partium, sic non potest 
esse melior per modum quantitatis discrete, nisi fieret additio in partibus universi: 
quia in universo nihil est inordinatum, sed intensive posset esse melior manentibus 
eisdem partibus quantum ad ordinem qui sequitur bonitatem accidentalem: quanto 
enim aliquid in majus bonum redundat, tanto ordo melior est. Sed ordo qui sequitur 
bonitatem essentialem, non posset esse melior, nisi fierent alie partes et aliud univer- 
sum. Similiter ordo qui est ad finem, potest considerari, vel ex parte ipsius finis; 
et sic non posset esse melior, ut scilicet in meliorem finem universum ordinaretur, 
sicut Deo nihil melius esse potest: vel quantum ad ipsum ordinem; et sic secundum 
quod cresceret bonitas partium universi et ordo earum ad invicem, posset meliorari 
ordo in finem, ex eo quod propinquius ad finem se haberent, quanto similitudinem 
divinz bonitatis magis consequerentur, que est omnium finis. 

Ad sextum dicendum, quod quamvis angelus absolute sit melior quam lapis, 
tamen utraque natura est melior quam altera tantum: et ideo melius est universum 
in quo sunt angeli et ali res, quam ubi essent angeli tantum, quia perfectio untverst 
attenditur essentialiter secundum diversitatem naturarum, quibus implentur diversi 
gradus bonitatis, et non secundum multiplicationem individuorum in una natura». 
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_..Nullum agens intendit pluralitatem materialem ut finem: quia materialis multitudo 
non habet certum terminum, sed de se tendit in infinitum; infinitum autem repugnat 
rationi finis!. 


Material multiplicity is for the sake of formal multiplicity”. 


As an intensive imitation of divine perfection, any single term of any 

manifold is admittedly more perfect than the manifold itself. Yet we 
cannot afford to take this facile observation as an adequate solution to 
our problem save at the cost of being led into the trap into which Father 
Eschmann has fallen. For it must be noted that, whereas any higher 
term of the formal manifold of creation is a more perfect intensive imitation 
of divine perfection than an inferior one, the lower groups of the ordered 
manifold nevertheless approach intensive imitation more perfectly than 
the higher, in that they have fewer members®. In other words, the more 
numerous the terms of the manifold, the less perfect it is from the viewpoint 
of intensive imitation. Hence, with respect to what is in God simpliciter 
et indivisim, if intensive imitation by the creature were absolutely better 
than that which is achieved through extension, the universe could not 
possibly be the precipue intentum; and since in the higher regions of the 
universe, the spiritual creatures are more numerous than in the lower, 
those higher regions would be, absolutely speaking, less perfect than the 
lower. How would this compare with the doctrine of the texts already 
quoted? or with that of the following? 
...Cum perfectto universi stt tllud quod prectpue Deus intendit in creatione rerum, 
quanto aliqua sunt magis perfecta, tanto 1n maori excessu sunt creata a Deo. Sicut 
autem in corporibus attenditur excessus secundum magnitudinem, ita in rebus incor- 
poreis potest attendi excessus secundum multitudinem. Videmus autem quod corpora 
incorruptibilia, que sunt perfectiora inter corpora, excedunt quasi incomparabiliter 
secundum magnitudinem corpora corruptibilia: nam tota sphera activorum et passivo- 
rum est aliquid modicum respectu corporum celestium. Unde rationabile est quod 
substantie immateriales excedant secundum multitudinem substantias materiales, 
quasi incomparabiliter‘. 

Father Eschmann’s understanding of the distinction between intensive 
and extensive destroys the Thomistic doctrine concerning the reason why 
God made things many and varied. Like the Manicheans and Origen, 
«ordinem universi preterire videtur in sua consideratione, considerando 
tantummodo singulas partes ejus». In truth, the extensive perfection of the 
universe is not just a purely quantitative addition; extension is not intended 
for the mere sake of numerosity. The varied manifold of creation, its 
unity of order, is intended per se as the only manner in which what is in 
God simpliciter et unite can be more fully represented in His work. The 
divine «simpliciter et unite» is the principle and term of the created «com- 
posite et multipliciter». In comparison with the fullness of what is in God 
simpliciter et indivisim, the manifold of creation as a whole is more pro- 


1. Ia, q.47, a.3, ad 2, 
2. Ia, q.47, a.2. 
_ 3. De Spirit. Creat., a.8, ad 10; Contra Gentes, II, o.92.— «Intensive et collective», 
a single created person is, absolutely, more perfect than the irrational parts of the 
universe; but this does not apply to a single person compared to the ensemble of 
other persons. 
4, Ia, q.50, a.3, ¢. 
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foundly one, than any single part. «...Sicut Deus est unus, ita et unum 
produxit, non solum quia unumquodque est unum, sed etiam quia omnia 
quodammodo sunt unum perfectum, que quidem unitas diversitatem 
partium requirit». 


The errors concerning the procession of the Many from the One, 
which St. Thomas attacks, follow from considering the Many as something 
absolute, which could not properly proceed from the One. But a deeper 
grasp of the problem reveals that, ultimately, the Many is but an imitation 
of the One. The ultimate principle of the unity of the manifold of creation 
is the identity of the superabundant unity of the divine essence’. Only 
through the unity of the manifold can there be in creation that Det similitudo 
perfecta secundum modum suum”. 


If the manifold of the intellectual creatures were but the result of 
intending this person to be, and that person to be, and so on, God would be 
primarily the propria ratio of one and of the other, and only secondarily 
the ratio communis of the many. Indeed, God would be reduced to the 
status of a univocal cause, and the created person elevated to that of a 
perfect exemplatum, «quod non multiplicatur nisi materialiter». 


...Ratio illa teneret de exemplato quod perfecte representat exemplar, quod non 
multiplicatur nisi materialiter. Unde imago increata, que est perfecta, est una tan- 
tum. Sed nulla creatura representat perfecte exemplar primum, quod est divina 
essentia 3. 

...Deus cognoscit omnia uno, quod est ratio plurium, scilicet essentia sua, qu est 
similitudo rerum omnium; et quia essentia sua est propria ratio uniuscujusque rei, 
ideo de unoquoque propriam cognitionem habet. Qualiter autem unum possit esse 
multorum ratio propria et communis, sic considerari potest. Essentia enim divina 
secundum hoc est ratio alicujus rei, quod res illa divinam essentiam imitatur. Nulla 
autem res imitatur divinam essentiam ad plenum; sic enim non posset esse nisi una 
imitatio ipsius; nec sua essentia esset per modum istum nisi unius propria ratio, sicut 
una sola est imago Patris perfecte eum imitans, scilicet. Filius. Sed quia res creata 
imperfecte imitatur divinam essentiam, contingit esse diversas res diversimode imitantes; 
in quarum nulla est aliquid quod non deducatur a similitudine divine essentie; et 
ideo illud quod est proprium unicuique rei, habet in divina essentia quod imitetur; 
et secundum hoe divina essentia est similitudo rei quantum ad proprium ipsius rei, 
et sic est propria ipsius ratio: et eadem ratione est propria alterius, et omnium aliorum. 
Est igitur communis omnium ratio, in quantum est res ipsa una, quam omnia imitantur: 
sed est propria hujus ratio vel illius, secundum quod res eam diversimode imitantur: 
et sic propriam cognitionem divina essentia facit de unaquaque re, in quantum est 
propria ratio uniuscujusque. 


Indeed, we would have to reverse the doctrine of the following passage 
from Ja, g.15, a.2: Utrum sint plures idez, which we have already quoted 


in part. 


Respondeo dicendum quod necesse est ponere plures ideas. Ad cuius evidentiam, 
considerandum est quod in quolibet effectu illud quod est ultimus fins, proprte est inten- 
tum a principali agente; sicut ordo exercitus a duce. Illud autem quod est optimum 
in rebus existens, est bonum ordinis universt, ut patet per Philosophum in XII M etaphys. 


1. De Divinis Nominibus, 6.13, lect.2. 

2. Contra Gentes, II, ¢.45. 

3. Ia, q.47, a.1, ad 2. ea’ 

4. De Ver., q.2, 8.4, ad 2. : = 
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Ordo igitur universi est proprie a Deo intentus, et non per accidens proveniens secun- 
dum successionem agentium: prout quidam dixerunt quod Deus creavit primum 
creatum tantum, quod creatum creavit secundum creatum, et sic inde quousque 
producta est tanta rerum multitudo: secundum quam opinionem, Deus non haberet 
nisi ideam primi creati. Sed, si ipse ordo universi est per se creatus ab eo, et intentus 
ab ipso, necesse est quod habeat ideam ordinis universt. Ratio autem alicuius totvus 
habert non potest, nisi habeantur propriz rationes eorum ex quibus totum constituitur: 
sicut <edificator speciem domus concipere non posset, nisi apud ipsum esset propria 
ratio cuiuslibet partium eius. Sic igitur oportet quod in mente divina sint propris 
rationes omnium rerum. Unde dicit Augustinus, in libro Octoginta trium Quaest., 
quod singula propriis rationibus a Deo creata sunt. Unde sequitur quod in mente divina 
sint plures idex. 


We may now apply this general doctrine to the more restricted problem 
of why God made the intellectual creatures, who are properly in His image, 
many and varied. Since their manifold gua manifold cannot constitute 
a single image; since to be in His image is proper to each intellectual creature 
taken separately; since, singly, any one of them is intensive a better ex- 
pression of the unique uncreated original, what then can it be that is added 
by the varied manifold of images? The answer is that no single created 
image is a perfect image of God; to achieve a fuller created representation 
of the uncreated original, divine wisdom has made the created images 
many and varied. Absolutely speaking, this manifold is more expressive 
of the fullness of the original than any single created image. The manifold 
was conceived by divine wisdom for that very purpose, and it remains 
the greatest perfection that God produced in all spiritual creation. 


To demand that, in order to be better absolutely than any of its parts, 
the whole possess intensively the perfection of its parts, is to misunderstand 
the nature and purpose of the whole. 


... Optimi agentis est producere totum effectum suum optimum: non tamen quod 
quamlibet partem totius faciat optimam simpliciter, sed optimam secundum propor- 
tionem ad totum: tolleretur enim bonitas animalis, si quelibet pars eius oculi haberet 
dignitatem. Sic igitur et Deus totum universum constituit optimum, secundum 
modum creature: non autem singulas creaturas, sed unam alia meliorem. Et ideo 
de singulis creaturis dicitur Gen.1: Vidit Deus lucem quod esset bona, et similiter de 
singulis: sed de omnibus simul dicitur: Vidit Deus cuncta que fecerat, et erant valde bonal. 


If the animal could not be better absolutely than its eye except by being 
better intensively, then, in order to be superior to this single organ, the 
entire animal would have to be an eye. Likewise, the universe itself 
would have to have an intellect and will; it would have to be a proper image 
of God. And since «nec per se de toto potest dici, et primo, quod non 
convenit sibi ratione omnium partium», even the irrational part of the 
universe would have to be in the image of God. 


To this simplistic reasoning, St. Thomas answers: 


Universum est perfectius in bonitate quam intellectualis creatura: extensive et diffusive. 
Sed intensive et collective similitudo divine perfectionis magis invenitur in intellectuali 
creatura, que est capax summi boni. 


1. Ia, q.47, 0.2, ad 1. 
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Let us now read Father Eschmann’s paraphrase of this text. 


St. Thomas’ solution of the problem is so clear, so, complete, and so perfectly 
balanced that it needs no explanation. Let us however try to paraphrase: Which 
is more like God, i.e. more to the image of God, the whole universe, or one single 
intellectual creature? The whole universe is more like God «extensively and diffu- 
sively.» That is, if you consider God as the cause and fountain-head of the whole 
universe and of every creature pertaining to it, you will judge that there is quantita- 
tively more likeness in the whole than in the parts. But before you consider God as 
cause, you must first look at Him as He is in Himself the supreme good by His essence. 
In this way a single intellectual creature is more perfectly likened to Him, because 
only the intellectual substance (every single intellectual substance) is capable of being, 
by knowledge and love, united with God as God is in Himself. «Intensively», thus, 
and «collectively», i.e. considering the fact that the essentially most perfect likeness 
is gathered together in one single point, a single intellectual substance by far surpasses 
everything that might, in a certain sense, be said to be like God. ‘The intellectual 
substance is, indeed, the only proper image of God.—DM,190-191. 


Just what does my Opponent mean by: «there is quantitatively more 
likeness in the whole than in its parts»? Does he mean that whether God 
makes one image of Himself, or many, the difference is merely quantitative ? 
That, absolutely speaking, there is no better expression of Himself when he 
produces images many and varied, than when He produces a single one? 
By his superficial understanding of the term «extensive»’ Father Esch- 
mann destroys the Thomistic doctrine of the reason why God made the 
intellectual creatures many and varied. 


1. Another application of this distinction (intensive, extensive) is to be found in 
the answer to the question: Utrum Deus principalius incarnatus fuerit in remedium 
actualium peccatorum quam in remedium originalis peccatt— IIIa, q.1, a.4. We shall 
quote the relevant part of the body of the article as well as the third objection and 
answer. 

«Tanto autem principalius ad alicuius peccati deletionem Christus venit, quanto 
illud peccatum maius est. Dicitur autem maius aliquid dupliciter. Uno modo, 
intensive: sicut est maior albedo qua est intensior. Et per hune modum maius est 
peceatum actuale quam originale: quia plus habet de ratione voluntarii, ut in Secundo 
dictum est.—Alio modo dicitur aliquid maius extensive: sicut dicitur maior albedo 
que est in maiori superficie. Et hoc modo peccatum originale, per quod totum genus 
humanum inficitur, est maius quolibet peccato actuali, quod est proprium singularis 
persone. Et quantum ad hoe, Christus principalius venit ad tollendum originale 
peccatum: inquantum bonum gentis divinius est quam bonum unius, ut dicitur in 
I Ethic.». 

The third argument in contrariwm was: : = 

«Preeterea, sicut Chrysostomus dicit, in II de Compunctione Cordis, hic est affectus 
servi fidelis, ut beneficia domini sui que communiter omnibus data sunt, quasi sibi soli 
prestita reputet: quasi enim de se solo loquens Paulus tta scribit, ad Galat. 1: Dilexit 
me, et tradidit semetipsum pro me. Sed propria peccata nostra sunt actualia: originale 
enim est commune peccatum. Ergo hune affectum debemus habere, ut sstimemus 
eum principaliter propter actualia peccata venisse. = ; : 

Ad tertium respondetur dicendum quod, sicut Chrysostomus ibidem inducit, 
verba illa dicebat Apostolus, non quasi diminuere volens amplissima et per orbem terrarum 
diffusa Christi munera: sed ut pro omnibus se solum indicaret obnoxium. Quid enim 
interest si et alits prestitit, cum que tibi sunt prestita ita integra sunt et ita perfecta 
quasi nulli alii ex his aliquid fuerit prestitum? TEx hoe ergo quod aliquis debet sibi 
reputare beneficia Christi prestita esse, non debet existimare quod non sint prestita 
aliis. Etideo non excluditur quin principalius venerit abolere peccatum totius natu- 
re quam peccatum unius persone. Sed illud peccatum commune ita perfecte curatum 
est in unoquoque ac si in eo solo esset curatum.—Ht preterea, propter unionem caritatis, 
totum quod omnibus est impensum, unusquisque debet sibi adscribere». 

In his commentary on this article, Cajetan says: «...Auctor, explicando secundam 
conclusionem et non primam, et addendo secunds conclusioni rationem, scilicet, 
quia bonum gentis divinius et eminentius est quam bonum unius, insinuavit conclusionem 
responsivam quesito simpliciter et absolute illam esse quam expressit in responsione 
ad tertium: Principalius venit abolere peccatum totwus nature quam peccatum unius 
personz».—See also F.C.R. BILLUART, Summa Sancti Thome, tract. de Incarnatione, 


dissert.3, a.4. 
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When we consider God «as He is in Himself the supreme good by 
His essence» and the intellectual creature as (capable of being, by knowledge 
and love, united with God as God is in Himself», the good in question is 
beyond that universe to which the intellectual creature is compared as 
a part to a whole. In this respect, the intellectual creature is not to 
be considered formally as a part of the universe at all. Father Eschmann 


had promised to 


consider the second part of this thesis, viz. the statement regarding the intrinsic 
common good of the universe and its relation to the intellectual beings or persons.— 


DM, 187. 

Now he suddenly shifts to the first part of the thesis and speaks as if I had 
maintained that the intrinsic common good of the universe is to be ident- 
ified with the absolutely ultimate good of the intellectual creatures. Why 
does my Opponent do these things? He might have quoted Ia, IIz,q.2, 
a.8, ad 2: 

...8i totum aliquod non sit ultimus finis, sed ordinetur ad finem ulteriorem, ultimus 
finis partis non est ipsum totum, sed aliquid aliud. Universitas autem creaturarum, 


ad quam comparatur homo ut pars ad totum, non est ultimus finis, sed ordinatur in 
Deum sicut in ultimum finem. Unde bonum universi non est ultimus finis hominis, 


sed ipse Deus. 


But then it might be too obvious that, when stressing this aspect of the 
intellectual creature «capax summi boni), he is not confining himself to 
«the second part of this thesis». 


Because the comparison between the perfection of the universe as 
a likeness to God and the perfection of the intellectual creature as (capax 
summi boni», called for by the objection, is not an adequate comparison, 
St. Thomas adds: : 
Vel dicendum, quod pars non dividitur contra totum, sed contra aliam partem. 
Unde cum dicitur quod sola natura intellectualis est ad imaginem Dei, non excluditur 
quin universum secundum aliquam sui partem sit ad imaginem Dei; sed excluduntur 
alie partes universi. 


The universe may be said to be in the image of God, but only because of the 
rational natures. 


.. Similitudo divine bonitatis, quantum ad nobilissimas participationes ipsius 
non resultat in universo nisi ratione nobilissimarum partium ejus, que sunt intellec- 
tuales nature: nec per se de toto potest dici, et primo, quod non convenit sibi ratione 
omnium partium, ut in VI Physic. dicitur frequenter: et ideo universum non potest 
dici imago Dei, sed intellectualis natura!. 


But here is Father Eschmann’s paraphrase of the second part of 
St. Thomas’ answer: 


The Angelic Doctor then continues, not by proposing another solution, but by stressing 
a certain aspect of the same solution which in the foregoing has been left aside. Are 
not the intellectual substances parts, i.e. of course, principal, formal, constitutive 
primary, parts of the universe? Are they not, as it were, the sons of that great family 
or economy of the universe of which God is the paterfamilias?* Are they not, just as 
sons are, very deeply interested in the vicissitudes of that which is their possession 
and heredity—and the possession and heredity of each one of them, according to 
Holy Scripture (Matth. 24:47): «Super omnia bona sua constituet eum»?** The 


1. In II Sent., d.16, q.1, a.2, ad 3. 
be «In Meta., xii, 12; De Verit., 5.5; De Spirit. Creturis, art. 8.» 
** (Hapos. in Ep. ad Rom., e. 8, lect. 6.» 
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statement, therefore, that the intellectual substance alone is ad imaginem Dei, might 
be expanded by saying that the universe in one of its parts, and precisely in its first 
and foremost constitutive parts, is ad imaginem Dei. In this way a solution of the 
problem is obtained which is most properly «(Thomistic» in that it takes account of 
every possible aspect of the problem.—DM, 191. 


We shall not try to unravel in what sense this passage may be considered 
as a paraphrase of St. Thomas’ text. But whatever it may be as a para- 
phrase, insofarasmy Opponent turnsit against the second part of my thesis, 
he is again exploiting his own confusion as I have already pointed out: 
he confuses the good of the persons that is the universe, with the good 
that is the persons; he confuses the persons as contributing to the essential 
perfection of the universe (which perfection is, within this order, their 
finis cujus gratia) with the persons considered as «for whom» (finis cuz) 
is the perfection of the universe. Why did he overlook this distinction ? 


La substance intellectuelle étant «comprehensiva totius entis», étant une partie 
de l’univers dans laquelle peut exister, selon la connaissance, la perfection de l’univers 
tout entier, son bien le plus propre en tant qu’elle est une substance intellectuelle sera 
le bien de l’univers, bien essentiellement commun. La substance intellectuelle n’est 
pas ce bien comme elle est l’univers selon la connaissance. En effet, il convient de 
marquer ici la différence radicale entre la connaissance et l’appétit: ‘le connu est dans 
le connaissant, le bien est dans les choses’. Si, comme le connu, le bien était dans 
Vaimant, nous serions 4 nous-mémes le bien de 1’univers.—BC, 13. 


C’est donc tout autre chose de dire que les créatures raisonnables sont gouvernées 
et ordonnées pour elles-mémes, et de dire qu’elles le sont a elles-mémes et pour leur bien 
singulier: elles sont ordonnées pour elles-mémes au bien commun. Le bien commun 
est pour elles, mais il est pour elles comme bien commun. Les créatures raisonnables 
peuvent atteindre elles-mémes de maniére explicite le bien auquel toutes choses sont 
ordonnées; elles différent par lA des créatures irraisonnables, qui sont de purs instru- 
ments, qui sont utiles seulement et qui n’atteignent pas elles-mémes de maniére expli- 
cite le bien universel auquel elles sont ordonnées. Et c’est en cela que consiste la 
dignité de la nature raisonnable——BC,35. 


...La créature raisonnable, en tant qu’elle peut elle-méme atteindre 4 la fin de la 
manifestation de Dieu au dehors, existe pour elle-méme. Les créatures irraisonnables 
n’existent que pour cet étre qui pourra lui-méme atteindre a cette fin qui ne fut qu’im- 
plicitement la leur. L’homme est la dignité qui est leur fin. Mais, cela ne veut pas 
dire que la créature raisonnable existe pour la dignité de son étre propre et qu’elle est 
elle-méme la dignité pour laquelle elle existe. lle tire sa dignité de la fin 4 laquelle 
elle peut et doit atteindre; sa dignité consiste en ce qu’elle peut atteindre & la fin de 
Vunivers, la fin de l’univers étant, sous ce rapport, pour les créatures raisonnables, 
& savoir, pour chacune d’elles. Cependant, le bien de l’univers n’est pas pour elles 
comme si celles-ci étaient la fin pour laquelle il est. Il est le bien de chacune d’elles 
en tant qu’il est leur bien comme bien commun.—BC, 38. 


Since the good of the universe is the same «pour chacune d’elles», since 
it is a good which does not belong to one person to the exclusion of the other 
person, it is strictly a common good. In support of this position I might 
have quoted the very text my Opponent levels at me (DM,191, n.15): 

Inter omnes... partes universi excellunt sancti Dei, ad quorum quemlibet pertinet 


quod dicitur Matth. xx1v: Super omnia bona sua constituet eum. Et ideo quicquid 
accidit, vel circa ipsos vel alias res, totum in bonum eorum cedit:...1. 


Let us now turn to section III of Father Eschmann’s article, which 
he has seen fit to entitle: «Professor De Koninck’s notion of God». 


1. In Ep. ad Romanos, ¢.8, lect.6. 
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Let us be certain that we grasp clearly the distinction between a 
common good and a proper good. The proper good of one person is never 
the proper good of another person; the proper good of the one is never the 
proper good of another; if the good aimed at by one person be a proper good, 
it is impossible for it to be the proper good of another, for the good in these 
two cases differs by a numerical distinction. A proper good may indeed 
be spoken of as common to many persons, but we are then using the term 
«common» in the sense of («common according to predication).—BC,54-55. 
The following objection and answer, taken from In IV Sent., d.49, q.1, 
a.l, qa 1, obj.3, and sol.1, ad 3, are to the point: 


Preterea, quanto aliquod bonum est communius, tanto divinius, ut patet in 
I Ethic., cap.1. Sed bonum corporale communius est quam spirituale: quia corporale 
ad plantas et animalia bruta extendit, non autem spirituale. Ergo corporale bonum 
spirituali preeeminet; et ita in corporalibus bonis magis est beatitudo querenda. 


Ad tertium dicendum, quod dupliciter aliquid dicitur esse commune. Uno modo 
per predicationem; hujusmodi autem commune non est idem numero in diversis 
repertum; et hoc modo habet bonum corporis, communitatem. Alio modo est aliquid 
commune secundum participationem unius et ejusdem rei secundum numerum; et 
heee communitas maxime potest in his que ad animam pertinent, inveniri; quia per 
ipsam attingitur ad id quod est commune bonum omnibus rebus, scilicet Deum; et ideo 
ratio non procedit. 

When St. Thomas asserts that God is a common good, he means a good 
which is numerically one, yet which can be the end of many. 


Bonum particulare ordinatur in bonum commune sicut in finem: esse enim partis 
est propter esse totius; unde et bonum gentis est divinius quam bonum unius hominis. 
Bonum autem summum, quod est Deus, est bonum commune, cum ex eo universorum 
bonum dependeat: bonum autem quo quelibet:res bona est, est bonum particulare 
ipsius et aliorum que ab ipso dependent. Omnes igitur res ordinantur sicut in finem 
in unum bonum, quod est Deus!. 


The most striking text my Opponent quotes (DM,195) against the 
first part of my thesis, that namely, which maintains that with respect to 
any created person God is most properly a common good, consists undoubt- 
edly in the nine words he has extracted from the Q.D. de Caritate, a.5, ad 4: 


Bonum commune non est objectum caritatis, sed summum bonum. 


Does the expression bonum commune stand for a bonum commune in 
predicando, or for a bonum commune in causando? That we can hardly 
know without taking a look at the context. The complete text, the objection 
and the answer, will settle this difficulty. The problem St. Thomas is 
discussing is: Utrum_caritas sit virtus specialis. 

4. Preterea, bonum est objectum generale omnium virtutum: nam virtus est 


que bonum facit habentem, et opus ejus bonum reddit. Sed bonum est objectum 
caritatis. Ergo caritas habet objectum generale; et ita est generalis virtus. 


Hence, according to this objection, the object of the theological virtue 
of charity would be the general good sought by all the virtues, that is, the 
good which is predicable of the object of any virtue. To this St. Thomas 
answers: 


1. Contra Gentes, III, ¢.17. 
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Ad quartum dicendum, quod bonum commune non est objectum caritatis, sed 
summum bonum; et ideo non sequitur quod caritas sit generalis virtus, sed quod sit 
summa virtutum. 


Concerning this text my Opponent commits several gross errors. 
Those nine words cannot be lifted from their context without rendering 
them hopelessly ambiguous. For, the «common good) of this text is to be 
taken, not as the common good of persons, but as the good common to the 
different virtues nor is it a commune in causando, but in predicando and 
mm essendo. If the «bonum commune) of this text were to be understood 
as a commune secundum virtutem or in causando (the objection shows that 
it is not), we should then conclude that charity is a general virtue. 


A glance at the reply which St. Thomas elsewhere offers to a similar 
question will suffice to make this last point clear. Discussing the nature 
of general justiae, (77a IT z, q.58, a.6,¢.) he asks: Utrum justitia, secundum 
quod est generalis, sit idem per essentiam cum omni virtute. The first two 
objections of this article had referred to two statements from Ethics, V, c.1: 
«virtus et justitia legalis est eadem omni virtuti, esse autem non est idem», 
and «justitia predicta...non est pars virtutis, sed tota virtus). 


Respondeo dicendum quod generale dicitur aliquid dupliciter. Uno modo, per 
predicationem: sicut animal est generale ad hominem et equum et ad alia hujusmodi. 
Et hoc modo generale oportet quod sit idem essentialiter cum his ad que est generale: 
quia genus pertinet ad essentiam speciei et cadit in definitione eius—Alio modo 
dicitur aliquid generale secundum virtutem: sicut causa universalis est generalis ad 
omnes effectus, ut sol ad omnia corpora, que illuminantur vel immutantur per vir- 
tutem ipsius. Et hoc modo generale non oportet quod sit idem in essentia cum his 
ad que est generale: quia non est eadem essentia cause et effectus. 

Hoc autem modo, secundum predicta, justitia legalis dicitur esse virtus generalis: 
inquantum scilicet ordinat actus aliarum virtutum ad suum finem, quod est movere 
per imperium omnes alias virtutes. Sicut enim caritas potest dict virtus generalis 
snquantum ordinat actus omnium virtutum ad bonum divinum, ita etiam justitia legalis 
inquantum ordinat actus omnium virtutum ad bonum commune. Sicut ergo caritas, 
que respicit bonum divinum ut proprium objectum, est quedam specialis virtus 
secundum suam essentiam; ita etiam justitia legalis est specialis virtus secundum 
suam essentiam, secundum quod respicit commune bonum ut proprium objectum. 
Et sic est in principe principaliter, et quasi architectonice; in subditis autem secundario 
et quasi ministrative. 

Potest tamen quzlibet virtus, secundum quod a predicta virtute, speciali quidem 
in essentia, generali autem secundum virtutem, ordinatur ad bonum commune, dici 
justitia legalis. Et hoc modo loquendi justitia legalis est idem in essentia cum omni 
virtute, differt autem ratione. Et hoc modo loquitur Philosophus. 


It should be noted that, even when we call the theological virtue of _ 
charity a general virtue in this sense, we do so, not because it has as its 
object a good communicable to many persons, but because charity «ordinat. 
actus omnium virtutum ad bonum divinum». Hence Father Eschmann’s” 
quotation, if rightly understood, is not even concerned with the position 
he attacks. 


Nor is this all, for it can be readily shown how his misinterpretation 
of the words «bonum commune) in this phrase of which he makes so much, © 
leads him into impossible difficulties. That it may be quite clear the ad- 
_versary is being done no injustice, let me make one or two preliminary 
remarks to establish beyond doubt that he does understand this term in 
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the sense which we are attributing to him. I will ask the reader to recall 
that throughout my own essay I most unambiguously use the expression 
«common good» for a bonum commune in causando; let us note, moreover, 
that all my quotations from St. Thomas concern this good and that I 
maintain God is most formally a good in this sense. Now this is, of course, 
precisely the position Father Eschmann attacks: so that when he finally 
brings forth this text from De Caritate, a.5, ad 4, as a climactic litera 
Sancti Thome, it is impossible that, in the phrase bonum commune non est 
objectum caritatis, sed swummum bonum, he can be taking bonum commune 
to mean anything other than bonwm commune in causando. Consequently, 
when St. Thomas elsewhere expressly says that every creature naturally 
loves God more than itself because He is their common good, and that this 
also holds true for love according to the theological virtue of charity, my 
Opponent is compelled to maintain that in such passages, God is understood 
to be a common good only «in a certain sense».— DM, 195. 


Then to prove this interpretation by the littera Sancti Thome, Father 
Eschmann quotes three entire words from Ja, q.60, a.5, ad 5: «quoddam 
{!] bonum commune»’. Anyone sufficiently acquainted with Latin, will 
know that when those three words alone are taken, it is impossible to de- 
termine the meaning of «quoddam». It may be intended as an indefinite 
pronoun, (a certain one» or simply «a)»—in which case we would translate 
«a common good)»—or it may be taken as an adjective meaning (as it were), 
«so to speak», or «in a certain sense)” ? The first is the principal meaning 
of «quoddam», and St. Thomas most frequently uses it in this sense, as any 
one familiar with his text must know®. But let us turn to the context 
of this extremely succinct quotation whith Father Eschmann has taken 
from the article: Utrum Angelus naturali dilectione diligat Deum plus quam 
seipsum. 


Ad quintum dicendum quod, cum in Deo sit unum et idem ejus substantia et bonum 
commune, omnes qui vident ipsam Dei essentiam, eodem motu dilectionis moventur 
in ipsam Det essentiam prout est ab aliis distincta, et secundum quod est quoddam 
bonum commune. Et quia inquantum est bonum commune, naturaliter amatur ab omnibus; 
quicumque videt eum per essentiam, impossibile est quin diligat ipsum. Sed illi 
qui non vident essentiam ejus, cognoscunt eum per aliquos particulares effectus, qui 
interdum eorum voluntati contrariantur. Et sic hoc modo dicuntur odio habere 
Deum: cum tamen, inquantum est bonum commune omnium, unumquodque naturaliter 
diligat plus Deum quam seipsum. 


1. The exclamation point is Father Eschmann’s. 


_ 2. See, for example, ‘Bradley’s Arnold’ Latin Prose Composition. Edited and 
revised......by J. F. Mountrorp, Longmans, Green and Co., London, New - York, 
Toronto, 1938, p.205, paragr.361,—or any elementary Latin grammar. 


3. I quoted a text (BC, 24; 174, n.5) which should have been a warning: «Est 
autem quoddam bonum commune quod pertinet ad hune vel ad illum inquantum est 
pars alicujus totius, sicut ad militem, inquantum est pars exercitus, et ad civem 
inquantum est pars civitatis;.......—De Caritate, a.4, ad 2. Does St. Thomas mean 
that the common good of the citizen is a common good only in a certain sense? When 
St. Thomas says: «verum est quoddam bonum», does he mean that it is a good only 
in a certain sense, that is, not propel’ ? My Opponent’s faulty Latin would destroy 
the entire Aristotelian and Thomistic doctrine of the speculative and practical in- 
eee, at ae articularly a yop primacy of the speculative. Cf. Ia, q.82 
a.3, ; (ibid., CasmTan, nn.21-24); ibid., a.4, ad 1; De Ver., q.14, 2.4. ¢.: Ih r 
Sent., d.23, q.2, a.3, sol.2, ad 3. pope. ; Be = pee GSE 
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My Opponent does not realize that, besides making the gratuitous 
assumption that «quoddam» must mean (in a certain sense», he is implicitly 
accusing St. Thomas of constructing a syllogism with four terms!. For 
unless «bonum universale» is a «(bonum commune) in the strict sense 
(«cum in Deo sit unum et idem ejus substantia et bonum commune»), the 
whole proof of this article 5 is sophistical. The same holds for the following 
texts: 


...Diligere Deum super omnia plus quam seipsum, est naturale non solum angelo et 
homini, sed etiam cuilibet creature, secundum quod potest amare aut sensibiliter aut 
naturaliter. Inclinationes enim naturales maxime cognosci possunt in his que: natura- 
liter aguntur absque rationis deliberatione; sic enim agit unumquodque in natura, sicut 
aptum natum est agi. Videmus autem quod unaqueque pars naturali quadam in- 
clinatione operatur ad bonum totius, etiam cum periculo aut detrimento proprio: 
ut patet cum aliquis manum exponit gladio ad defensionem capitis, ex quo dependet 
salus totius corporis. Unde naturale est ut quelibet pars suo modo plus amet totum 
quam seipsam. Unde et secundum hance naturalem inclinationem, et secundum poli- 
ticam virtutem, bonus civis mortis periculo se exponit pro bono communi. Mani- 
festum est autem quod Deus est bonum commune totius universi etomnium partium ejus; 
unde quelibet creatura suo modo naturaliter plus amat Deum quam seipsam; insensibilia 
quidem naturaliter, bruta vero animalia sensitive, creatura vero rationalis per in- 
tellectivum amorem, que dilectio dicitur2. 


1. Here is St. Thomas’ proof in the body of the article: «Sed falsitas huius opi- 
nionis (scil. angelus naturali dilectione plus diligit se quam Deum), manifeste apparet, 
Si quis in rebus naturalibus consideret ad quid res naturaliter moveatur: inclinatio enim 
naturalis in his que sunt sine ratione, demonstrat inclinationem naturalem in voluntate 
intellectualis nature. Unumquodque autem in rebus naturalibus, quod secundum 
naturam hoc ipsum quod est, alterius est, principalius et magis inclinatur in id cuius 
est, quaminseipsum. Et hee inclinatio naturalis demonstratur ex his que naturaliter 

ntur; quia unumquodque, sicut agitur naturaliter, sic aptum natum est agi, ut dicitur 
in II Physic. Videmus enim quod naturaliter pars se exponit, ad conservationem 
totius: sicut manus exponitur ictui, absque deliberatione, ad conservationem totius 
corporis. Et quia ratio imitatur naturam, huiusmodi inclinationem invenimus in 
virtutibus politicis: est enim virtuosi civis, ut se exponat mortis periculo pro. totius 
reipublice conservatione; et si homo esset naturalis pars huius civitatis, hee inclinatio 
esset ei naturalis». 

«Quia igitur bonum universale est ipse Deus, et sub hoe bono continetur etiam 
angelus et homo et omnis creatura, quia omnis creatura naturaliter, secundum id 
quod est, Dei est; sequitur quod naturali dilectione etiam angelus et homo plus et 
principalius diligat Deum quam seipsum.—Alioquin, si naturaliter plus seipsum 
diligeret quam Deum, sequeretur quod naturalis dilectio esset perversa; et quod non 
perficeretur per caritatem, sed destrueretur».—The other answers to the arguments 
in contrarium are also relevant to our problem. 

«Ad primum ergo dicendum quod ratio illa procedit in his que ex equo dividuntur, 

uorum unum non est alteri ratio existendi et bonitatis: in talibus enim unumquodque 
diligit naturaliter magis seipsum quam alterum, inquantum est magis sibi ipsi unum 
uam alteri. Sed in illis quorum unum est tota ratio existendi et bonitatis alii, magis 
diligitur naturaliter tale alterum quam ipsum; sicut dictum est quod unaqueque pars 
- diligit naturaliter totum plus quam se. Et quodlibet singulare naturaliter diligit 
lus bonum suz speciei, quam bonum suum singulare. Deusautem non solum est 
onum unius speciei, sed est ipsum universale bonum simpliciter. Unde unumquodque 
suo modo naturaliter diligit Deum plus quam seipsum». 

«Ad tertium dicendum quod natura reflectitur in seipsam non solum quantum 
ad id quod est ei singulare, sed multo magis quantum ad commune: inclinatur enim 
unumquodque ad conservandum non solum suum individuum, sed etiam suam speciem. 
Et multo magis habet naturalem inclinationem unumquodque in id quod est bonum 
universale simpliciter». = : 

«Ad quartum dicendum quod Deus, secundum quod est universale bonum, a quo 

- dependet omne bonum naturale, diligitur naturali dilectione ab unoguoque. Inquan- 
tum vero est bonum beatificans naturaliter omnes supernaturali beatitudine, sic 
_ diligitur dilectione caritatis». 
2. Quodlibetum I, q.4, a.8, ¢. 
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...Diligere autem Deum super omnia est quidem connaturale homini; et etiam 
cuilibet creature: non solum rationali, sed irrationali et etiam inanimate, secundum 
modum amoris qui unicuique creature competere potest. Cujus ratio est quia 
unicuique naturale est quod appetat et amet aliquid, secundum quod aptum natum 
est esse: sic enim agit wnumquodque, prout aptum natum est, ut dicitur in 2 Physic. 
Manifestum est autem quod bonum partis est propter bonum totius. Unde etiam naturali 
appetitu vel amore wnaqueque res particularis amat bonum suum proprium propter 
bonum commune totius universi, quod est Deus. Unde et Dionysius dicit, in lib. de 
Divin. Nomin. quod Deus convertit omnia ad amorem sut ipsius. Unde homo in statu 
nature integre dilectionem sui ipsius referebat ad amorem Dei sicut ad finem, et 
similiter dilectionem omnium aliarum rerum. Et ita Deum diligebat plus quam 
seipsum, et super omnia. Sed in statu nature corrupte homo ab hoe deficit secundum 
appetitum voluntatis rationalis, que propter corruptionem nature sequitur bonum 
_privatum, nisi sanetur per gratiam Dei!. 


To show that, according to charity, we must love God more than 
ourselves, St. Thomas uses the same reason. 


Respondeo dicendum quod a Deo duplex bonum accipere possumus: scilicet 
bonum nature, et bonum gratis. Super communicatione autem bonorum naturalium 
nobis a Deo facta fundatur amor naturalis, quo non solum homo in sue integritate 
nature super omnia diligit Deum et plus quam seipsum, sed etiam quelibet creatura 
suo modo, idest vel intellectuali, vel rationali vel animali, vel saltem naturali amore, 
sicut lapides et alia que cognitione carent: quia wnaqueque pars naturaliter plus amat 
commune bonum totius quam particulare bonum proprium. Quod manifestatur ex 
opere: quelibet enim pars habet inclinationem principalem ad actionem communem 
utilitati totius. Apparet etiam hoc in politicis virtutibus, secundum quas cives pro 
bono communi et dispendia propriarum rerum et personarum interdum sustinent—Unde 
multo magis hoc verificatur in amicitia caritatis, que fundatur super communicatione 
donorum gratix. Et ideo ex caritate magis debet homo diligere Deum, qui est bonum 
commune omnium, quam setpsum: quia beatitudo est in Deo-sicut in communi et fontali 
omnium principio qui beatitudinem participare possunt. 

Ad primum dicendum quod Philosophus («amicabilia que sunt ad alterum 
veniunt ex amicabilibus que sunt ad seipsum»)2 loquitur de amicabilibus que sunt 
ad alterum in quo bonum quod est objectum amicitie invenitur secundum aliquem 
particularem modum: non autem de amicabilibus que sunt ad alterum in quo bonum 
predictum invenitur secundum rationem totius. 


Ad secundum dicendum quod bonum totius diligit quidem pars secundum quod 
est sibi conveniens: non autem ita quod bonum totius ad se referat, sed potius ita quod 
seipsam refert in bonum totius. 


Ad tertium dicendum quod hoc quod aliquis velit frui Deo, pertinet ad amorem 
quo Deus amatur amore concupiscentie. Magis autem amamus Deum amore ami- 
citi quam amore concupiscentie: quia maius est in se bonum Dei quam participare 
possumus fruendo ipso. Et ideo simpliciter homo magis diligit Deum ex caritate 
quam seipsum 8, 


My Opponent simply does not realize that the notion of common good 
is an analogical notion. That is why, when we call God a common good, 
he will allow it to be a common good only «in a certain sense». 


But we do maintain that, for any intellectual creature, God can never 
be aught than a common good. Nor need there be any hesitation in 
declaring that to prescind from the superabundant and inexhaustible 
communicability of divine goodness to other persons, amounts to prescind- 


1. Ia IIz, q.109, a.3, ¢. 
2. Ethics, IX, 0.4. - 
3. Ila ITz, q.26, 2.3. See CasmeTan’s commentary. 
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ing from the infinite plenitude of divine goodness. There is a solid argu- 
ment for this profound truth which it is not difficult to defend against the 
attack which Father Eschmann makes by means of a quotation taken from 
Ia IIx, q.4, a.8, ad 3 (DM, 196, n.20): 


Si esset una sola anima fruens Deo, beata esset, non habens proximum quem diligeret. 


My Opponent might have mentioned that I used this very objection, and 
might have tried to refute my answer: 

4. La béatitude de la personne singuliére ne dépend pas de la communication 
de cette béatitude 4 plusieurs. De plus, il faut aimer Dieu en premier lieu et le pro- 


chain ex consequenti. Done le caractére commun de la béatitude est secondaire: 
celle-ci est d’abord et en premier le bien de la personne singuliére. 


Nous répondons que si de soi la béatitude de la personne singuliére ne dépend 
pas de la communication actuelle de cette béatitude a plusieurs, elle n’en dépend pas 
moins de son essentielle communicabilité 4 plusieurs. Et la raison en est la surabon- 
dance de ce bien qu’est la béatitude, et son incommensurabilité au bien singulier de 
la personne. Le péché des anges consistait 4 vouloir tout bien commensurable & 
leur bien propre. L’homme péche quand il veut le bien de l’intelligence commensu- 
rable au bien privé. Dés lors, quand méme une seule personne jouirait de la béati- 
tude, elle aurait toujours raison de partie en face de ce bien surabondant: méme si 
en fait elle était seule pour en jouir, jamais la personne singuliére ne pourrait consi- 
dérer ce bien comme le sien singulier—BC, 55-56. 

Rappelons encore une fois que le bien commun est dit commun dans sa surabon- 
dance et dans son incommensurabilité au bien singulier. Or le bien proprement divin 
est si grand qu’il ne pourrait pas étre le bien propre, méme de la création tout entiére: 
celle-ci gardera toujours en quelque facon raison de partie. II est trés vrai qu’en face 
du bien commun la personne singuliére peut le dire ‘mien’, mais il n’est pas pour cela 
approprié A la personne comme bien singulier. Le bien qu’elle dit ‘mien’ n’est pas 
pour elle prise comme fin. §’il était tel, le bien qu’est la personne elle-méme serait 
la fin pour laquelle il est voulu—BC,65. 


Why is God so insistent that we love our neighbour? Why does our 
very salvation depend upon the love of our neighbour? Jf any man say: 
I love God, and hateth his brother; heisaliar‘. It cansurely be only because 
it is impossible to love God as He isin Himself without loving Him in His 
communicability to others. If God had created and beatified but a single 
intellectual creature, He would still have to be loved in His communicability 
to other intellectual creatures. God is the bonum universale simpliciter. 
There can never be a proportion of equality between this infinite good 
and the intellectual creature’s capacity for beatitude. The divine good 
can never be other than a common good for the creature. To prescind 
from the inexhaustible communicability of the divine good to others, 
whether it is actually communicated or not, is to prescind from the bonum 
universale itself. 


When St. Thomas says that God is a common good according to His 
substance, he does not mean that God is a common good with respect to 
Himself, nor that the actual diffusion of His goodness to others is of the 
very nature of God; the Angelic Doctor means that it is of the very nature 
of God to be a common good for any creature He freely chooses to create. 
A similar distinction must be made in connection with the following text 
from IIIa, q.1, a.1, c.: Utrum fuerit conveniens Deum incarnari: 


t=) -J0.,-iv,.20; 
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Respondeo dicendum quod unicuique rei conveniens est illud quod competit 
sibi secundum rationem proprie nature: sicut homini conveniens est ratiocinarl quia 
hoc convenit sibi inquantum est rationalis secundum suam naturam. Ipsa autem 
natura Dei est bonitas: ut patet per Dionysium, 1 cap. de Div. Nom. Unde quidquid 
pertinet ad rationem boni, conveniens est Deo. 

Pertinet autem ad rationem boni ut se aliis communicet: ut patet per Dionysium, 
1v cap. de Div. Nom. Unde ad rationem summi boni pertinet quod summo modo se 
creature communicet. Quod quidem maxime fit per hoe quod naturam creatam svc 
sibi conjungit ut una persona fiat ex tribus, Verbo, anima et carne; sicttt dicit Augustinus, 
XIII de Trin. Unde manifestum est quod conveniens fuit Deum incarnari!. 


Just as we say that «ad rationem summi boni pertinet quod summo modo 
se creature communicet), we say also that it is of the very nature of the 
divine good to be a common good. We cannot love the bonum universale 
except as the common good, that is, the good which incommensurably 
surpasses anything which might be the proper good of a creature and which, 
because of its very infinity, is communicable to others as bonum universale. 
If God could be the proper good (proper as opposed to common) of any 
created person, He could not be the good of another person. Bonum unius 
persone singularis non est finis alterius*. If our ultimate end were a proper 
good, we ourselves would be our ultimate end. Why doesmy Opponent 
choose to overlook the text I quoted (BC, 24-25; 174-175) from De Caritate, 
a.4, ad 2? The objection was: 


...Philosophus dicit in IX Ethic. (cap.vu1, parum a prine.), quod amicabilia que 
sunt ad alterum, venerunt ex amicabilibus que sunt ad seipsum. Sed id quod est 
principium et causa, est potissimum in unoquoque genere. Ergo homo ex caritate 
diligit seipsum tamquam principale objectum, et non Deum. 


To this St. Thomas answers: 


...Quod cum amor respiciat bonum, secundum diversitatem boni est diversitas 
amoris. Est autem quoddam bonum proprium alicujus hominis in quantum est 
singularis persona; et quantum ad dilectionem respicientem hoc bonum, unusquisque est 
sibi principale objectum dilectionis. Est autem quoddam bonum commune quod pertinet 
ad hunc vel ad illum in quantum est pars alicujus totius, sicut ad militem, in quantum 
est pars exercitus, et ad civem, in quantum est pars civitatis; et quantum ad dilectionem 
respicientem hoe bonum, principale objectum dilectionis est illud in quo principaliter 
illud bonum consistit, sicut bonum exercitus in duce, et bonum civitatis in rege; 
unde ad officium boni militis pertinet ut etiam salutem suam negligat ad conservandum 
bonum ducis, sicut etiam homo naturaliter ad conservandum caput, brachium exponit; 
et hoc modo caritas respicit sicut principale objectum, bonum divinum, quod pertinet ad 
unumquemque, secundum quod esse potest particeps beatitudinis; unde ea sola ex caritate 
diligimus que nobiscum beatitudinem participare possunt, ut Augustinus dicit in 
lib. de Doctrina Christiana. 


What does «et hoc modo» stand for? Is it not unmistakably opposed 
to the love of the «bonum proprium alicujus hominis in quantum est sin- 
gularis persona) ? It is difficult to understand how Father Eschmann can 
manage so explicitly to contradict the littera Sancti Thome, and to be so 
unaware of destroying the very root of charity toward our neighbour, 
which is the divine good prout est beatitudinis objectum. é 


1. See Casnran’s commentary, n.6.—Also Ia IIz, q.1, a.4, ad 1, wit z 
mentary by the same. is = , with com: 


2. Ila ITz, q.58, a.9, ad 3. 
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Let us now turn to his diatribe against my use of a text taken from 
De Caritate, a.2, c.: 


To prove his assertion by a text of St. Thomas, Professor De K. extracts a few 
words from the Q. D. De Caritate (art. 2). The content of these words is so important 
that we ask the patient reader to excuse us for transcribing the relevant text in its 
entirety. We shall italicize the words to which Professor De K. draws attention. 

Si [ ? sicut ] autem homo, inquantum admittitur ad participandum bonum 
alicuius civitatis et efficitur civis illius civitatis: Competunt ei virtutes que- 
dam ad operandum ea que sunt civium, et amandum bonum illius civitatis, 
ita, cum homo per divinam gratiam admittatur in participationem celestis 
beatitudinis, que in visione et fruitione Dei consistit, fit quasi civis et socius 
illius beate societatis, que vocatur Celestis Jerusalem, secundum illud 
Eph. 2, 19: «Estis cives sanctorum et domestici Dei.» Unde homini sic ad 
celestia adscripto competunt quedam virtutes gratuite, que sunt virtutes 
infuse, ad quarum debitam operationem preexigitur amor boni communis toti 
socretati, quod est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis objectum. 

To begin our criticism of this whole position, let us first say a few words with 
regard to the author’s exegetical methods. The word «preexigitur,» extracted from 
St. Thomas’ text, is at once commandeered by Professor De K. to supplement the 
arsenal of his own ammunition. Whereas, according to St. Thomas’ text, there is 
something prerequisite for the exercise of the infused virtues, according to Professor 
De K. this something is made a prerequisite fora moral philosophy and a social 
metaphysics. A facile device to support one’s own assertions by authority! The 
solemn gravity of an apparently authentic quotation, given in Latin, turns out to 
be an empty show. Was this quotation intended to impress the reader or is it possible 
that the author himself was impressed by his pseudo-discovery’? Strictly speaking, 
the disclosure of such an inept method of dealing with a text would authorize us in 
taking no further account whatscever either of this excerpt or of the teaching based 
upon it— DM, 193-194. 


Father Eschmann has not quoted the relevant text in its entirety. 
Strangely enough, he omits the most important section. Here is the com- 
plete text of the passages I had already quoted both in French and in Latin: 


Proprium autem bonum hominis oportet diversimode accipi, secundum quod homo 

diversimode accipitur. Nam proprium bonum hominis in quantum homo, est bonum 

rationis, eo quod homini esse est rationale esse. Bonum autem hominis secundum 

quod est artifex, est bonum artis; et sic etiam secundum quod est politicus, est bonum 

ejus bonum commune civitatis...Ad hoe quod aliquis sit bonus politicus, requiritur 

quod amet bonum civitatis.(*) Si autem homo, in quantum admittitur ad partici- 

pandum bonum alicujus civitatis, et efficitur civis illus civitatis; competunt ei vir- 

tutes quedam ad operandum ea que sunt civium, et ad amandum bonum civitatis; 

ita cum homo per divinam gratiam admittatur in participationem celestis beatitudinis, 

que in visione et fruitione Dei consistit, fit quasi civis et socius illius beat societatis, 

que vocatur célestis Jerusalem secundum illud, Ephes. 1, 19: Estis cives sanctorum 

et domestici Dei. Unde homini sic ad celestia adscripto competunt queedam virtutes 

gratuite, que sunt virtutes infuse; ad quarum debitam operationem preexigitur 

amor boni communis toti societati, quod est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis 
objectum.(**) Amare autem bonum alicujus civitatis contingit dupliciter; uno _ 

modo ut habeatur; alio modo ut conservetur. Amare autem bonum alicujus civitatis 

ut habeatur et possideatur, non facit bonum politicum; quia sic etiam aliquis tyrannus 

: amat bonum alicujus civitatis ut ei dominetur; quod est amare seipsum magis quam 
3 civitatem; sibi enim ipsi hoc bonum concupiscit, non civitati. Sed amare bonum civitatis 
ut conservetur et defendatur, hoc est vere amare civitatem; quod bonum politicum fact; 

in tantum quod aliqui propter bonum civitatis conservandum vel ampliandum, se_pericults 

= ‘mortis exponant et negligant privatum bonum. Sic igitur amare bonum quod a beatis 
: participatur ut habeatur vel possideatur, non facit hominem bene se habentem ad beatitu- 
dinem, quia etiam mali tllud bonum concupiscunt; sed amare illud bonum secundum se, = 
ut permaneat et diffundatur, et ut nihil contra illud bonum agatur, hoc facit hominem bene a 
se habentem ad illam societatem beatorum; et hxc est caritas, que Deum per se diligit, et sen 
proximos qui sunt capaces beatitudinis, sicut serpsos. fag = 

(*) Father Eschmann’s quotation begins here. 

_(**) His quotation ends here. ——— 
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How could St. Thomas state more clearly that in order to love the 
«bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis objectum», it is not enough to 
love it (ut habeatur et possideatur», for this is the way tyrants love the 
common good; we must love it (secundum se, ut permaneat et diffundatur». 
Even the wicked have the kind of love of the divine good which my Opponent 
advocates: (amare bonum quod a beatis participatur ut habeatur vel 
possideatur, non facit hominem bene se habentem ad beatitudinem, quia etiam 
maliillud bonum concupiscunt». To urge that God is to be loved as the 
object of beatitude, yet not loved as the divine good «secundum se, ut 
permaneat et diffundatur», would be to defend a most perverted form of 
selfishness. 


And now for Father Eschmann’s interpretation of as much of the 
«relevant text» as he quotes: 


Ts it true that St. Thomas taught, as Professor De K. would have us to believe, 
that the object of our beatitude, the very first and essential element of our ordination 
to God, is the divine good, insofar as this good is a common good, constituting, first 
and foremost, a society («amor boni communis toti societati, quod est bonum divinum, 
prout est beatitudinis objectum»)? By no means! This interpretation is false. 
St. Thomas’ argument in the De Caritate, loco cit., proceeds a simili, i.e. by comparing 
two highest goods, each taken in its own order, not, properly speaking, two common 
goods. The highest good of the earthly city is called a common good. No description 
or definition of it is given in this text. St. Thomas is here not lecturing on social 
metaphysics or political philosophy, but on charity; and the example of the city is 
only used as an argumentum ad hominem. To the earthly city, referred to in the exam- 
ple, the Heavenly City corresponds as the thing exemplified; and, through the words 
«quasi [!] civis» (to which corresponds in the parallel text, Swmma, I, 60, 5 ad 5, 
«quoddam [!] bonum commune»), St. Thomas takes care, at the outset, to keep us 
from over-extending the simile and, thus, getting on the wrong track. To confuse 
examples with formal teaching is quite inadmissible. Let us paraphrase the passage 
in question, in order to set its true significance in relief: Prerequisite to the exercise 
of infused virtues in the Heavenly City is the love of the highest good which is the 
divine good, the object of beatitude. In like manner, the love of the earthly city’s 
highest good, i.e. its common good, is prerequisite to the exercise of natural virtues. 
In a certain sense, the divine good might also be called a common good (quoddam 
bonum commune). But the object of charity is, of course, not a common good; rather 
it is the divine good («(Bonum commune non est obiectum caritatis, sed summum 
bonum,» Q. D. De Caritate, 5 ad 4). Considered as a common good, the highest good 
of the Heavenly City would be, indeed, the object of supernatural general justice, 
not of charity. Charity and justice must not be confused.—It is very significant 
that St. Thomas chooses to say bonum commune toti societati (czxlesti) instead of bonum 
commune totius societatis, as he usually does when speaking in terms of political 
philosophy.—DM 194-195. 
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Just what does my Opponent mean by a (common good, constituting, 
first and foremost, a society» ? Is he again forcing upon me his own totalita- 
rian notion of common good and society? From the section of the text 
which he does not quote, it is clear what St. Thomas means by «amor boni 
communis toti societati, quod est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis 
objectum». The article aims to show «quod caritas absque dubio virtus 
est». (Ibid., circa prince). A virtue requires the love of the good for which 
it operates. But the supernatural divine good cannot be reached by a 
natural virtue and hence the necessity of the infused virtues, «ad quarum 
debitam operationem preexigitur amor boni communis toti societati, quod 
est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis objectum». And this is the good - 
which is the proper object of the virtue of charity. Now, because this 
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divine good, prout est beatitudinis objectum, is a common good, it is not to be 
loved merely «ut habeatur et possideatur», for the evil, too, desire it in 
this manner, and such love of the divine good is not charity. If St. 
Thomas understood the expression «bonum commune toti societati» in 
Father Eschmann’s sense, his reasoning, besides using four terms, would 
prove that charity is a virtue by means of a secondary object, namely, the 
love of our neighbour. Furthermore, the obligation to love our neighbour 
is not the reason why the divine good is a common good; nor does it become 
a& common good because of the actual existence of the «beata societas», 
but because the object of charity is a common good, that is, a good which 
because of its very superabundance is communicable to others, and because 
it is (secundum se» communicable to others we must also love all those who 
are capable of beatitude. The principal object of charity is thus the reason 
of the secondary object. And this reason why we must love our neighbour 
is prior to our neighbour as well as to our act of loving him. Because 
the love of our neighbour follows from the true love of God, the former is, 
for us, a test of the latter. Unless we love God «secundum se, ut permaneat 
et diffundatur»—and this means to love Him as a common good, we simply 
do not love Him by charity. We must love the universal good as a 
common good, otherwise we shall not truly love the universal good; we 
shall love it merely «ut habeatur et possideatur», that is, in the manner in 
which «etiam mali illud bonum concupiscunt». 


Father Eschmann suggests that «the example of the city is only used 
as an argumenium ad hominem». Setting aside the problem of the identity 
of the homo to whom it is said to be addressed, let us merely try to determine 
what St. Thomas is seeking to prove in this article. He is teaching that cha- 
rity is a virtue : «quod caritas non solum est virtus, sed potissima virtutum». 
(Ibid.,in fine). Now he plainly must have some reason for using the example 
of the city. The comparison between the earthly city and the heavenly 
must strengthen his argument in some way. It follows that, in his mind, 
the two have something in common; and, in fact, they must have something 
in common if his proof is to be valid. In a word, what St. Thomas estab- 
lishes here is that the divine good, prout est beatitudinis objectum, must be 
loved as the good citizen loves the good of the earthly city; and this means 
that it must be loved «ut permaneat et diffundatur», and not, like the tyrant, 
«ut habeatur et possideatur». 


My Opponent’s «quoddam bonum commune) and his «bonum commune 
non est objectum caritatis») have been sufficiently exposed. So, let us 
pass immediately to what he says regarding supernatural general justice. 
When he writes off-hand: «Considered as a common good, the highest good 
of the Heavenly City would be, indeed, the object of supernatural general 
justice, not of charity», he reveals a strange understanding of the nature 
and object of infused moral virtues, «per quas homines bene se habent in 
ordine ad hoc quod sint cives sanctorum et domestici Deiy*. Since infused 
general justice is not a theological virtue, God could not possibly be that 


1. Ia IIx, 4.63, a4, ©. 
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common good which is the object of justice. God is the norm and the ulti- 
mate end of infused justice, but this does not make Him its object. In 
the text under discussion, St. Thomas is speaking of the proper object of the 
theological virtue of charity, of the «amor boni communis toti societati, 
quod [bonum commune] est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis ob- 
jectum». By this virtue we love the divine good «secundum se, ut per- 
maneat et diffundatury—«et hee est caritas, que Deum per se diligit, et 
proximos qui sunt capaces beatitudinis, sicut seipsos». And this has for- 
mally nothing to do with any kind of justice. Nor has charity toward our 
neighbour anything to do, in the present discussion, with the proper object 
of justice whether acquired or infused. Even in the love of our neighbour 
the divine good is the «ratio formalis objecti». 

...Caritas in diligendo proximum habet Deum ut rationem formalem objecti, et non 
solum ut finem ultimum, ut ex supradictis, art. prec., patet: sed alize virtutes habent 
Deum non ut rationem formalem objecti, sed ut ultimum finem; et ideo, cum dicitur 
quod caritas diligit proximum propter Deum, illud propter denotat non solum causam 


materialem, sed quodammodo formalem. Cum autem dicitur de aliis virtutibus 
quod operantur propter Deum, illud propter denotat causam finalem tantum 1. 


If, asmy Opponent suggests, the distinction between «bonum commune 
toti societati» and «bonum commune totius societatis» is significant, its 
significance would be to bring out more clearly that we are treating of the 
separated common good which is the object of charity, and not of the in- 
trinsic, created, finite common good of the heavenly city toward which 
we become well disposed by the infused moral virtues. 


Was it the Thief! Thief! method which prompted my Opponent to say 
that, ‘ 


Strictly speaking, the disclosure of such an inept method of dealing with a text would 
authorize us in taking no further account whatsoever either of this excerpt or of the 
teaching based upon it—DM 194. 


Father Eschmann is ineffable. 


Indeed I recognize the distinct though unenvied polemic advantage 
of his faulty Latin, his shallow acquaintance with philosophy and theology 
when allied to such unclouded confidence. His article has produced the 
proper rejoicing in personalist quarters, but what is more important, it has 
disturbed and poisoned by anticipation the mind of many an unsuspecting 
reader unable to see through the sham of his legerdemain with the littera 
Sanctt Thome. After all, even if his cliché sneers are discreditable, who 
could still hold that the object of the virtue of charity is the divine good 
as a common good, now that Father Eschmann has produced the trenchant 
littera Sancti Thome: «Bonum commune non est objectum caritatis, sed — 
summum bonum)? However, even if there were no point in trying to 
refute my Opponent for his own sake, it would be unfair to let the unsus- 
pecting reader be misled by his pretence. My persistence in demolishing 
his criticisms, which I can hardly do without disclosing his own method, 
will be thought merciless perhaps and surely dull, yet I must pursue this 
course, lest I should seem to be evading difficulties and leaving unanswered 


1. De Caritate, a.5, ad 2. 
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such accusations as: 


In setting up a «principle of the New Order» Professor De K. has done a work which 
is—shall we say—surprisingly radical and daring: he has at the same time taken in 
his stride a new foundation of Christian ethics and moral theology.— DM, 196.1, 


We can all agree that the accusation is not lacking in gravity, at least 
insofar as it concerns the truth of the doctrine I defend. Let us examine 
his reasons. 


VI. (BONUM UNIVERSALE IN ESSENDO)) AND (BONUM UNIVERSALE IN 
CAUSANDO)) 


Immediately following his hopelessly muddled exegesis of St. Thomas’ 
text (De Caritate, a.2, c.) Father Eschmann goes on to say: 


May the patient reader excuse the length to which this exegetical problem has 
obliged us to go. Let us now turn back to the substance of Prof. De K.’s teaching. 


Is it not the most fundamental and absolutely unshakeable cornerstone of Chris- 
tian ethics that the term of our ordination to God is God as He is in Himself, i.e. the 
Good by His essence and the essence of goodness (bonum universale in essendo) ? 
Is it not the very first care of a Christian ethician to make sure that the conclusion 
of his very first argument directly reaches this bonwm wniversale in essendo? This, 
at least, is the content and intention of that great argument which opens the pars 
moralis of the Swmma (I-II, 1, 1-2, 8) and whose conclusion is: «Ex quo patet quod 
nihil potest quietare voluntatem hominis nisi bonum universale, quod non invenitur 
in aliquo creato, sed solum in Deo, quia omnis creatura habet bonitatem participatam» 
(tbid., 2, 8.). St. Thomas has here completely forgotten to speak about Professor 
De K.’s «common good» by which man’s ordination to God is trés formellement de- 
termined. I am afraid that on pages 26-27 of this book a suspicion which the expert 
reader has felt all the way along, from the first page on, becomes definite, namely that 
the author has pushed the «primacy of the common good» very far, so far indeed that, 
if the consequences of his position are made explicit, we must in our Christian ethics 
re-do our work from the beginning. In setting up a «principle of the New Order» 
Professor De K. has done a work which is—shall we say—surprisingly radical and 
daring: he has at the same time taken in his stride a new foundation of Christian 
ethics and moral theology. : 

Professor De K. has confused bonum universale in essendo and bonum universale 
in causando. «The creature,» St. Thomas says (Summa, I, 103, 4), «is assimilated 
to God in two respects: first, with regard to this that God 7s good; and thus the creature 
becomes like Him by being good; and, secondly, with regard to this that God is the 
cause of goodness in others; and thus the creature becomes like God by causing others 
to be good.»—The common good, and every common good, is formally bonum universale 
in causando: it is not, formally, bonum universale in essendo. 

The very first and essential element of our ordination to God is not the fact that 
God is the first bonwm universale in causando, the fountain of all communications, 
but that He is the bonwm universale in essendo—DM, 195-196. 


When we first read that God is «the Good by His essence and the — 


essence of goodness» and that this is the bonwm universale in essendo, we 


might think we know what Father Eschmann is talking about. But when 
he opposes this to the bonwm universale in causando we may well wonder 
whether he himself knows what he is talking about. My Opponent’s 
argumentation is so confused that, in order to unravel it and arrest the 
possible meaning of his terms, we must beg leave to make several distinc- 
tions. — 


1. Father Eschmann’s quotation, «principle of the New Order», is an allusion 


| ‘to the title of the second part of my book which is mainly concerned with marxist 


radicalism and nihilism as a logical outcome of the exaltation of the self, and it is this 
I call Le principe de Vordre nouveau, as opposed to the principle of the order of Re- 


-demption— humility and divine Mercy. 
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Let us first consider the more elementary distinction between bonum 
in essendo and bonum in causando. Bonum in essendo may be used to mean 
bonum per essentiam. And this in turn may be understood to mean bonum 
a se as opposed to bonum ab alio or per participationem; again it may mean 
bonum per se as opposed to bonum secundum quid. There is yet another 
meaning of bonum in essendo, namely, the good that a* thing is in so far 
as it is. In this case, bonum in essendo is not opposed to bonum per se, 
unless we understand it to mean in essendo tantum. For, in the creature, 
the good that it is from the mere fact that it is and that it has substantial 


being, is only bonum secundum quid, whereas it will be good per se or ~ 


simpliciter only according to added perfections which, from the view- 
point of being, are accidental’. 


Since Father Eschmann opposes bonum universale in essendo to bonum 
universale in causando, let us now consider what bonum in causando may 
mean.—In De Veritate, q.1, a.1, c., St. Thomas says: 


[ Modus generaliter consequens omne ens } dupliciter accipi potest: uno modo secun- 
dum quod consequitur unumquodque ens in se; alio modo secundum quod consequitur 


unumquodque ens in ordine ad aliud...Si autem modus entis accipiatur secundo. 


modo, scilicet secundum ordinem unius ad alterum, hoe potest esse dupliciter. Uno 
modo secundum divisionem unius ab altero;...Alio modo secundum convenientiam 
unius entis ad aliud; et hoc quidem non potest esse nisi accipiatur aliquid quod natum 
sit convenire cum omni ente. Hoc autem est anima, que quodammodo est omnia, 
sicut dicitur in II De Anima (text.37). In anima autem est vis cognitiva et appetitiva. 
Convenientiam ergo entis ad appetitum exprimit hoe nomen bonum, ut in principio 
Ethic. dicitur: Bonum est quod omnia appetunt. Convenientiam vero entis ad intel- 
lectum exprimit hoc nomen verum. 


In q.21, a.1, c., of the same work, St. Thomas goes further into this 
matter: 


.Verum et bonum super intellectum entis addunt respectum ectivi. 
quolibet autem ente est duo considerare: ear a nt] respectum, perfec Tn 
ee sel ee ee oh jae alice. cum gotact ema peti tea 

Uno modo secundum rationem speciei tantum; et sic ab ente perficitur intel- 
gle cies gm nec tamen ens est in eo secundum esse naturale; 
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From this it should be clear that the most proper and profound mean- 
ing of the term «good» is: perfectivwm alterius per modum finis. Now, if 
such is the very ratio bon, the divine good will be called good in the strict 
sense of the word only insofar as it is perfectivwm alterius per modum finis, 
that is, because of the convenientia ad appetitum. As it is in itself, the divine 
good may be considered either with respect to the divine will, or with respect 
to a created will elevated by the infused virtue of charity. Obviously, 
when we consider the divine good with respect to the divine will, the term 
jinis cannot be taken in the strict sense of final cause, since causality in- 
volves dependence. In this case, «perfectivum alterius per modum finis» 
or «aliquid quod pertineat ad rationem finis», merely express the proper 
perfection of the good which draws and attracts the will toward it as to its 
proper object. This «drawing toward» and «attracting» involves no 
potentiality on the part of the divine will. The first article of De Veritate, 
q.23: Utrum Deo conventat voluntatem habere, contains the following objec- 
tion and answer: 


3. Preterea, ei quod non habet aliquam causam, non competit aliquid quod 
importet respectum ad causam. Sed Deus, cum sit prima causa omnium, non habet 
aliquam causam. Ergo, cum voluntas importet habitudinem in causam finalem, quia 
voluntas est finis, secundum Philosophum in III Ethic. (c.11, ante med.), videtur quod 
voluntas Deo non competat. 

Ad tertium dicendum, quod voluntas est alicujus dupliciter; uno modo princi- 
paliter, et alio modo secundario. Principaliter quidem voluntas est finis, qui est ratio 
volendi omnia alia; secundario autem est eorum que sunt ad finem, que propter 
finem volumus. Voluntas autem non habet habitudinem ad volitum quod est secun- 
darium, sicut ad causam; sed tantummodo ad volitum principale, quod est finis. 
Sciendum est autem, quod voluntas et volitum aliquando distinguuntur secundum rem; 
et tune volitum comparatur ad voluntatem sicut realiter causa finalis. Siautem voluntas 
et volitum distinguuntur tantum ratione, tunc volitum non erit causa finalis voluntatis nist 
secundum modum significandt. Voluntas ergo divina comparatur, sicut ad finem, ad 
bonitatem suam, que secundum rem idem est quod sua voluntas; distinguitur autem 
solum secundum modum significandi. Unde relinquitur quod voluntatis divine 
nihil sit causa realiter, sed solum secundum modum significandi. Nec est inconve- 
niens, in Deo significari aliquid per modum causae; sic enim divinitas significatur in 
Deo ut habens se ad Deum per modum cause formalis. Res vero create, quas Deus 
vult, non se habent ad divinam voluntatem ut fines, sed ut ordinata ad finem; propter 
hoc enim Deus creaturas vult esse, ut in eis sua bonitas manifestetur, et ut sua ‘bonitas, 
que per essentiam multiplicari non potest, saltem similitudinis participatione in plures 
effundatur. 


Hence, when we consider the divine good with respect to the created 
will, it is an end in the strict sense of the word, a final cause attained as 
«ratio formalis objecti». Accordingly, to deny that the divine good is in 
this respect a good «sicut realiter causa finalis», is to imply that the created 
will is not merely on a plane with the divine will, but that it is identical | 
with the divine good and will. 


Again the good may be called bonum in causando in two ways: either 
to mean the good as a final cause, i.e. «perfectivum alterius per modum 
finis»; or to signify the good as an efficient and exemplary c of another 
good. Both meanings apply to God. As the good of His will «per modum 
finis», He attracts all things as their ultimate end; and as the divine good 
to be attained as it is in itself by the rational creature, He } is the «rat o 
formalis objecti» of charity. In the second sense, He is a bonwm im cau- 
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sando as the exemplary and efficient cause of all created goodness. Hence, 

God may be loved as He is in Himself, or again we may love His goodness 

as exemplified in the finite good of which He is final, exemplary and efficient 
1 

cause . 


When we oppose bonum in essendo to bonum in causando, the former 
can mean either of two things: the perfection of a being considered abso- 
lutely, as formally constitutive of that being, and this meaning prescinds 
from the good as (perfectivum alterius per modum finis» (for the good 
proper «non solum habet rationem perfecti, sed perfectivi») ;? or it may 
mean the good that a being is from the mere fact that it is, and this signi- 
fication prescinds from the distinction between bonum per se and bonum 
per accidens. When bonum in essendo is taken in the latter sense and op- 
posed to bonum in causando, it can once more have only two possible mean- 
ings: the good as a commune in predicando*, which is not the object of 
appetite and hence not a good at all in the proper sense; or it may mean 
bonum in essendo tantum as opposed to that bonum per se which is found in 
creatures, and which is really bonum per accidens of the created ens per se. 
Now this last significance of bonwm in essendo does not permit it to be a 
good in the full sense of the word, either, for 


secundum esse substantiale non dicitur aliquid bonum simpliciter et absolute, nisi 
superaddantur perfectiones aliz debite: et ideo ipsum esse substantiale non est abso- 
lute appetibile nisi debitis perfectionibus adjunctis‘. 


Let. us now consider the expressions bonum universale in essendo and 
bonum universale in causando. ‘The former may bear three distinct mean- 
ings: first, it may be taken to mean bonum universale in predicando which 
is common to all things insofar as they are good in any way; secondly, it 
may mean the perfection of divine being considered in itself without formal 
reference to will; thirdly, it may mean bonum universale per essentiam, 
where the good is understood in the rigorous sense of «perfectivum alterius 
per modum finis», and this is the divine good, for God is good simpliciter 
by His very essence, «in quantum ejus essentia est suum esse» °. 


Bonum universale in causando may mean the divine good considered 
according to the strict formality of the good, i.e. as «perfectivum alterius 
per modum finis». It has already been emphasized that, when so consi- 
dered with respect to the divine will, the divine good is a final cause only 
«secundum modum significandi», because in God, «voluntas et volitum 
distinguuntur tantum ratione». However, unless we use this «modus 


1. A similar distinction applies even to our present knowledge of God. Meta- 
pa can reach God only insofar as He is knowable through the creatures, whereas 
aith and theology concern God as Heisin Himself. «Sacraautem doctrina propriissime 
determinat de Deo secundum quod est altissima causa: quia non solum quantum ad 
illud quod est per creaturas cognoscibile (quod philosophi cognoverunt, ut dicitur 
Rom. t: quod notum est Dei, manifestum est illis); sed etiam quantum ad id quod notum 
est sibi soli de seipso, et aliis per revelationem communicatum».—Ta, q.1, a.6, ¢. 

2. De Ver., q.21, a.3, ad 2. 

3. Ibid., q.21, a.4, e. 

4. Ibid., q.22, a.1, ad 7. 


5. Tbid., q.21, a.5, ¢.; Ia, q.6, a.3. 
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significandi», we do not express the proper formality of the good. But the 
divine good becomes a final cause in the strict sense of «cause», when con- 
sidered with respect to a will which is not identical with the divine good: 
«voluntas et volitum aliquando distinguuntur secundum rem; et tunc 
volitum comparatur ad voluntatem sicut realiter causa finalis». In either 
case, however, God is called bonwm universale in causando, and this term 
is opposed to the second meaning of bonum universale in essendo. Finally, 
the same expression—bonum universale in causando, may also be used to 
signify the divine good as the universal effective and exemplary cause of 
all created goodness. 


Hence, bonum universale in essendo understood in its third sense and 
bonum universale in causando taken in its first sense are the same thing, 
the only difference being that the former expresses the identity of divine 
goodness and divine being; the latter brings out the proper formality of 
the divine good as final cause, either «per modum significandi», or «sicut 
realiter causa finalis». When we oppose the two and apply them to God, 
then bonum universale in essendo must be taken in the second sense, which 
prescinds from the proper formality of the good as «perfectivum alterius per 
modum finis». 


And now let us examine Father Eschmann’s reasoning more closely. 
In forma, it amounts to this: The term of our ordination to God is bonum 
universale in essendo. But bonwm universale in essendo is not bonum univer- 
sale in causando. Therefore, the term of our ordination to God is not 
bonum universale in causando. 


To this we answer that if bonwm universale in essendo means bonum 
per essentiam, and bonum universale in causando means bonum universale 
per modum finis, the major of the argument is true, but the minor is false. 
If, on the contrary, bonum universale in essendo is taken to mean the per- 
fection of divine being considered absolutely, i.e. prescinding from the 
formality: «perfectivum alterius per modum finis», the minor is true, but 
the major is false. In either case, the conclusion is null—When Father 
Eschmann uses the expression bonum universale in causando to mean the 
divine good as exemplified in the goodness of which it is the cause, he 
evades the issue and is tilting at windmills. 


Let us examine the text, together with its context, which my Opponent 
quotes in support of his distinction between bonum universale in essendo 
and bonum universale in causando. The problem is: Utrum effectus guber- 
nationis sit unus tantum, et non plures. 


Respondeo dicendum quod effectus cujuslibet actionis ex fine ejus pensari potest: 
nam per operationem efficitur ut pertingatur ad finem. Finis autem gubernationis 
mundi est bonum essentiale, ad cujus participationem et assimilationem omnia ten- 
dunt. Effectus igitur gubernationis potest accipi tripliciter. Uno modo, ex parte 
ipsius finis: et sic est unus effectus gubernationis, scilicet assimilari summo_bono.— 
Alio modo potest considerari effectus gubernationis secundum ea quibus ad Dei assi- 
milationem creatura perducitur. Et sic in generali sunt duo effectus gubernationis. 
Creatura enim assimilatur Deo quantum ad duo: scilicet quantum ad id quod Deus 
bonus est, inquantum creatura est bona; et quantum ad hoc quod Deus est aliis 


causa bonitatis, inquantum una creatura movet aliam ad bonitatem. Unde duo sunt 
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effectus gubernationis: scilicet conservatio rerum in bono, et motio earum ad bonum. 
—Tertio modo potest considerari effectus gubernationis in particulari: et sic sunt 
nobis innumerabiles !. 


Obviously, our problem is related to the first consideration of the 
effect of divine government, that is, of the effect, «ex parte finis:. . scilicet 
assimilari summo bono», where the supreme good is bonum universale tn 
causando per modum finis. We are not now concerned with the effect of 
divine government «secundum ea quibus ad Dei assimilationem creatura 
perducitur», that is, whereby the creature is assimilated to God insofar as 
the creature itself is a good, and by its own goodness is enabled to move 
another toward the good. The following text deals with the principle of 
this inherent goodness: 

...Omne agens invenitur sibi simile agere; unde si prima bonitas sit effectiva 
omnium bonorum, oportet quod similitudinem suam imprimat in rebus effectis; 
et sic unumquodque dicetur bonum sicut forma inhzrente per similitudinem summi 


boni sibi inditam, et ulterius per bonitatem primam, sicut per exemplar et effectivum 
omnis bonitatis creatxe2. 


But we are concerned with an assimilation of the creature to God which is 
not mentioned in the portion of St. Thomas’ text brought forth by Father 
Eschmann. The following passage from De Veritate, q.20, a.4, c., describes 
the latter assimilation (which had been briefly stated in that first portion of 
the text not quoted by my Opponent) while carefully distinguishing it from 
the former: 


...Cum Deus sit principium omnium rerum et finis; duplex habitudo tpsius ad crea- 
turas invenitur: una secundum quam omnia a Deo procedunt in esse; alia secundum quam 
ad eum ordinantur ut in finem; quedam per viam assimilationis tantum, sicut irra- 
tionales creature; quedam vero tam per viam assimilationis, quam pertingendo ad 
ipsam divinam essentiam. Cuilibet enim creaturge procedenti a Deo inditum est ut 
in bonum tendat per suam operationem. In cujuslibet autem boni consecutione 
creatura Deo assimilatur; sed creature rationales super hoc habent ut ad ipsum 
Deum cognoscendum et amandum sua operatione pertingant; unde pre ceteris crea- 
turis beatitudinis sunt capaces, 


In utraque autem predictarum habitudinum invenitur creaturas Creator exce- 
dere. Quantum ad primam quidem, quod super omnia que Deus fecit, adhuce possit 
alia dissimilia facere, et novas species et nova genera, et alios mundos; nec unquam 
id quod factum est, facientis virtutem adsequare potest. Quantum vero ad secundam, 
quia creatura quantumcumque fiat boni particeps, nunquam tamen pertingit ad hoc 
quod Dei bonitatem adequet. Quantumcumque etiam creatura rationalis Deum co- 
gnoscat et amet, nunquam tamen ita perfecte eum cognoscit et amat, quantum tpse cognos- 
cibilis et diligibilis est. Sicut autem creature imperfectz essent, si a Deo procederent, 
et ad Deum non reordinarentur; ita imperfectus esset creaturarum a Deo exitus, nisi 
_ reditio in Deum exitum adxquaret. 


It is surely absurd to suggest that the ultimate end of the rational 
creature could be that similitude of divine goodness in which its own good- 
ness consists and that highest operation in which it leads to or produces 
another created good. And yet, if Father Eschmann’s quotation is to be 
relevant to the problem we are treating, he must interpret the quotation 
to mean exactly that. He cannot mean the divine goodness as it is in itself, 
since he does not allow the bonum wniversale in essendo to be «realiter causa 
finalis». 


1. Ia, q.103, a.4, c. 
2: De Ver., q.21, a.4, c. 
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My Opponent allows us to call God a bonum universale in causando, 
but by this he means the divine good as the exemplary and efficient cause 
of the created good. He thereby denies that the divine good is good in the 
strict sense of the word as «perfectivum alterius per modum finis», and 
that the ultimate good of the rational creature is a final cause in the 
strict sense. It is this denial which determines his notion of common good. 


The common good, and every common good, is formally bonwm universale in causando: 
it is not, formally, bonum universale in essendo—DM, 196. 


Hence, according to Father Eschmann, a good is a common good only 
insofar as it produces a multiplicity of other goods, and not, formally, in 
that it is the end of this multiplicity, that is, a good communicable to many 
per modum finis—an exceedingly shallow understanding of the nature 
of the common good for a Thomist. 


When my Opponent goes on to say that «God is the first bonum uni- 
versale in causando, the fountain of all communications» , what does he mean 
by «communication» ? Clearly he must understand and restrict it to mean: 
«effusio secundum quod importat operationem cause efficientis». Yet St. 
Thomas is quite intolerant of such a narrow concept of the diffusive power 
of the good, as we have seen in a text already quoted: 


...Diffundere, licet secundum proprietatem vocabuli videatur importare operationem 
cause efficientis, tamen largo modo potest importare habitudinem cujuscumque 
cause sicut influere et facere, et alia hujusmodi. Cum autem dicitur quod bonum 
est diffusivum secundum sui rationem, non est intelligenda effusio secundum quod 
importat operationem causzx efficientis, sed secundum quod importat habitudinem cause 
finalis; et talis diffusio non est mediante aliqua virtute superaddita. Dicit autem 
bonum diffusionem cause finalis, et non cause agentis: tum quia efficiens, in quantum 
hujusmodi, non est rei mensura et perfectio, sed magis initium; tum quia effectus 
participat causam efficientem secundum assimilationem forme tantum; sed finem con- 
sequitur res secundum totum esse suum, et in hoc consistebat ratio boni1, - 


It is not, formally, because God produces the good that is the universe 
or the good seen in any single creature that He is creation’s final cause, 
but because He is the bonum universale in causando for all the good that He 
produces. His own goodness is the finis cujus gratia, and all being of which 
He is the efficient and exemplary cause is for thisend. If God is a common 
good in producing the creature, (secundum quod importat operationem 
cause efficientis», He is, a fortiori, a common good «secundum quod im- 
portat habitudinem cause finalis», since the final cause is the causa cau- 
sarum. 


Let us now return to Father Eschmann’s text. Immediately follow- 
ing the long passage quoted above, page 47, he writes: 


From this it follows that our own (personal) good is a participated good. Through 
this participation a «certain common good» («quoddam bonum ee emerges, 
i.e. a good which, in a certain way, is common to God and the creature. Considering 
the supernaturally elevated creature, this common good is constitutive for a com- 
munity or «society» between God and the supernaturally elevated creature, a society 


1 De Ver., q.21, a.1, ad 4. 
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which is called, by St. Thomas, societas sux (t.e. Det) fruitionis.* It is the divine 
friendship to whose essential constitution no multitude of creatures 1s required. ** 
The fact that there is such a multitude of creatures does not yet formally come into 
consideration. 

This fact becomes only now, i.e. in the third place, relevant. For 1f*** there 
are several creatures sharing in the same participated good they will have something 
in common. Here, then, there will be a common good properly speaking, i.e. a good 
pertaining to a multitude of beings in such manner that each and everyone commu- 
nicates in it. God is, as St. Thomas says, the last common good among men, 1.e. that 
good in which they finally must or should unite: (Homines non uniuntur inter se nisi 
in eo quod est commune inter eos. Et hoc est maxime Deus.» **** 

Professor De K. has, throughout his treatise, neglected these fundamental con- 
siderations DM ,196-197. 


Just what follows and how «Gt follows that our own (personal) good 
is a participated good» is not quite clear. What does my Opponent mean 
by «participated good»? If he uses the expression «our own (personal) 
good» in the strict sense, that is, for a good which belongs to the person as 
a personal, proper good and therefore to no other, then the «participated 
good» is necessarily a created good—created beatitude, the formal, essen- 
tial beatitude of the created person as distinct from objective beatitude 
which is God Himself. This formal beatitude is indeed a good which 
belongs to the person as a purely personal good, in the strict sense, since it 
consists in the very operation of the intellect by which the divine essence 
is attained. If this were what Father Eschmann meant by «our own 
(personal) good is a participated good»), then, when he says: «Through 
this participation a ‘certain common good’ («quoddam bonum commune») 
emerges, i.e. a good which, in a certain way, is common to God and the 
creature), this «certain common good» could only be a bonum commune 
in essendo et in predicando. Now, compared to the common good in the 
strict sense, that is, bonum commune in causando, the former is indeed a 
common good only in a certain sense. But such a good is not a good at 
all in the proper sense and it most certainly is not the good of the societas 
sue (t.e. Det) fruitionis. 


If, on the contrary, the phrase «our own (personal) good is a parti- 
cipated good» is used by the author to mean something other than what 
these words should mean (namely, the imperfect participation «ex parte 
ipsius participantis, qui quidem ad ipsum objectum beatitudinis secundum 
seipsum attingit, scilicet Deum, sed imperfecte, per respectum ad modum 
quo Deus seipso fruitur»'), that is, if the objective beatitude is called 
«participated» (by purely extrinsic denomination) insofar as it is the object 
communicated to the created intellect, but imperfectly, though intui- 
tively, attained by that intellect, it is formalissime a common good. The 
Summum Bonum, God, the objective beatitude of the supernaturally 
elevated creature, can never be anything else than a common good because 
our intellect and will are not identical with the divine intellect and will. 


* «2 Sent., d. 26,1. lad 2.» 
** «ST, I-II, 4. 8 ad 3.» 
*** «loco. cit.» 
eeee «In Il Thess., ¢. 3, lect. 2.» 
1. Ia Iz, q.5, 0.3, ad 2, 
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What we must never lose sight of is that our formal beatitude is created 
and intrinsically participated and that «majus est in se bonum Dei quam 
participare possumus fruendo ipso». Objective beatitude, in short, is the 
proper good of God alone. It could not possibly be the common good of 
God and of the creature unless we used the expression to mean bonum 
commune in predicando, which is indeed common good only «in a certain 
way» since its foundation lies in the identity of the object of the divine 
heatitudo per essentiam and of the created formal beatitude. Hence, what- 
ever Father Eschmann means by «our own (personal) good», the «good 
which, in a certain way, is common to God and the creature» could be 
common only according to predication. 


We now begin to understand what he means by his «quoddam bonum 
commune). I say «his», because the term as he uses it has absolutely 
nothing to do with the text from which it was lifted. The reader will recall 
the context: 


...Cum in Deo sit unum et idem ejus substantia et bonum commune, omnes qui vident 
ipsam Dei substantiam, eodem motu dilectionis moventur in ipsam Dei essentiam prout 
est ab aliis distincta, et secundum quod est quoddam bonum commune. Et quia in- 
quantum est bonum commune, naturaliter amatur ab omnibus; quicumque videt 
eum per essentiam, impossibile est quin diligat ipsum}. 


And this St. Thomas states in connection with the problem: Utrum angelus 
naturali dilectione diligat Deum plus quam setpsum. The reader will also 
remember that he used the same principle («unaqueque pars naturaliter 
plus amat commune bonum totius quam particulare bonum proprium») 
to answer the question: Utrum homo debeat ex caritate plus Deum diligere 
quam seipsum”. Now if we understand St. Thomas’ «quoddam bonum 
commune» in Father Eschmann’s sense, the result will be that we will love 
God more than ourselves, not because He is the bonum universale, to which 
we are compared as a part, but because the divine good, «in a certain way, 
is common to God and the creature) —DM,196. Surely nosuch reason has 
ever occurred to St. Thomas! Actually, it would mean that we love our- 
selves more than God. This alone (that we must love God more than our- 
selves because of such a community) should be enough to show how prepos- 
terousismy Opponent’s confident understanding of the littera Sanctt Thome. 
I shall not insult the reader’s intelligence by drawing out all the ridiculous 
consequences which would necessarily follow this contradiction, that is, 
from Father Eschmann’s type of «fundamental considerations». 


On the basis of a text which he himself invokes and which the reader 
may recall as used above (page 41) to expose the shallowness of this concept 
of the common good, still another and perhaps more fatal attack may be 
made on Father Eschmann’s view of what really constitutes the common 
good. Here are the words of St. Thomas: 


t 1. Ia, q.60, a.5, ad 5. 
2. Ila ITzx, q.26, a.3. 
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_..Perfectio caritatis est essentialis beatitudini quantum ad dilectionem Dei, non 
autem quantum ad dilectionem proximi. Unde si esset una sola anima fruens Deo, 
beata esset, non habens proximum quem diligeret. Sed supposito proximo, sequitur 
dilectio ejus ex perfecta dilectione Dei. Unde quasi concomitanter se habet amicitia 
ad beatitudinem perfectam. 

In Father Eschmann’s opinion, a good may be called common only when 
it is actually communicated to many; its being common depends upon its 
being actually imparted to a community. In other words, the denomina- 
tion «common good» is founded, not on the superabundance and incom- 
mensurability of the divine good (which, for that very reason, can never 
be the proper good of any person) but on the fact of a manifold of persons 
who actually share in this good. According to my Opponent, God is a 
common good only supposito proximo. Now, since the existence of a neigh- 
bour and his sharing in the divine good is not essential to beatitude, it 
follows that, with respect to the objective beatitude of any single created 
person, God is a common good only per accidens. That God is a common 
good, then, merely follows from His decree to beatify, and from the fact of 
the existence of many persons. For any single person God is a common 
good only because there happen to be other created persons. The deno- 
mination is taken from the existing manifold of the Blessed; it is a purely 
extrinsic denomination. 


This is, inescapably, Father Eschmann’s position. It is an opinion 
wholly in keeping with what he calls «a common good properly speaking». 
—DM,196. And itis equally inescapable that if, per ampossibile, God were 
common good in such a sense, i.e. as the proper good of this person and 
the proper good of that person and so forth, He would be merely bonum 
commune in predicando. Now, in this sense, He could not be loved by 
anyone as common good, since bonum commune in predicando cannot be the 
object of love. Furthermore, when, in loving our neighbour, we want him 
to share in the divine good, in this respect God would be loved by us as a 
proper good for our neighbour. But the love of a proper good (which is 
always a particular good as opposed, not to a good common according to é 
predication, but to a common good in the full sense) for our neighbour 
proceeds ex amicabilibus ad seipsum, and not from the common good. 
And this in turn implies that in loving our neighbour we would love ourselves 
more than we love God. The following objection and answer taken from 
Ila Iz, q.26, a.8, bear this out: 
...Videtur quod homo non debeat ex caritate plus Deum diligere quam seipsum. 
: Dicit enim Philosophus, in IX Ethic., quod amicabilia que sunt ad alterum veniunt ex 
; amicabilibus qux sunt ad setpsum. Sed causa est potior effectu. Ergo maior est ami- 


citia hominis ad seipsum quam ad quemcumque alium. Ergo magis se debet diligere 
quam Deum. 


Ad primum dicendum quod Philosophus loquitur de amicabilibus que sunt ad 
alterum in quo bonum quod est objectum amicitiz invenitur secundum aliquem particularem A 
modum; non autem de amicabilibus que sunt ad alterum in quo bonum predictum inve- 4 
nitur secundum rationem totius. ; 

St. Thomas is speaking of the theological virtue of charity whose object, ; 
even in the love of our neighbour, is God «ut ratio formalis objecti». The 
paper shortage notwithstanding, I shall again quote the answers to the 
other two objections from the same article: 
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Ad secundum dicendum quod bonum totius diligit quidem pars secundum quod 
est sibi conveniens: non autem tta quod bonum totius ad se referat, sed potius ita quod 
sevpsam refert in bonum totius. 


Ad tertium dicendum quod hoe quod aliquis velit frui Deo, pertinet ad amorem 
quo Deus amatur amore concupiscentie. Magis autem amamus Deum amore ami- 
cure quam amore concupiscentiz: quia maius est in se bonum Dei quam participare 
possumus fruendo ipso. Et ideo simpliciter homo magis diligit Deum ex caritate 
quam selpsum. 


Supposito proximo, we love him by charity because we already love 
God as a common good. This love of neighbour presupposes the common 
good as common good. Obviously, our neighbour is not the formal reason 
why we love the common good as common good. ‘This principle is true of 
any love toward our fellowman which has its root in a common good. If 
the common good is to be loved more than the purely personal good, 
Cela ne veut pas dire que les autres sont la raison de l’amabilité propre du bien 


commun; au contraire, sous ce rapport formel, les autres sont aimables en tant qu’ils 
peuvent participer A ce bien.—BC, 9. 


The love of a good which presupposes our neighbour and which radically 
and formally proceeds from this presupposition alone, is not a love of our 
neighbour, for the sake of God, but for the sake of our neighbour’. This 
love may be generous, but the good which properly depends upon this pre- 
supposition alone, «invenitur secundum aliquem particularem modum», 
it is not the «bonum commune totius»; when thus isolated it has formally 
nothing to do with the divine common good prout est beatitudinis objectum. 


If the divine good is to be loved as a common good only supposito 
proximo, why is it that we must love that good more than our proper good, 
and yet, at the same time, love ourselves more than our neighbour? The 
following objection and answer are taken from JJa ITz, q.26, a.4: 


3. Preterea, I ad Cor. x1 dicitur_quod caritas non querit que sua sunt. Sed 
illud maxime amamus cujus bonum maxime querimus. Ergo per caritatem aliquis 
non amat seipsum magis quam proximum. 

Ad tertium dicendum quod, sicut Augustinus dicit, in Regula, quod dicitur, Caritas 
non querit que sua sunt, sic intelligitur quia communia propriis anteponit. Semper 
autem commune bonum est magis amabile unicuique quam proprium bonum; sicut 
etiam ipsi parti est magis amabile bonum totius quam bonum partiale sui ipsius, 
ut dictum est. 


Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-1872), in Das Wesen des Christenthums, 
produces the very text Father Eschmann quotes against me from Ja ITz, 
q.4, a.8 («Si esset una sola anima fruens Deo. ..») in proof of the opinion 
held by my Opponent. I quoted this text in my book: Appendice IV, — 
Ludwig Feuerbach interpréte saint Thomas. Its complete agreement with 


Father Eschmann’s interpretation is so striking that it is worth quoting 


again. 


Aristoteles sagt bekanntlich ausdriicklich in seiner Politik, dass der Hinzelne, 
weil er fiir sich selbst nicht sich gentige, sich gerade so zum Staate verhalte, wie der 
Theil zum Ganzen, dass daher der Staat der Natur nach friiher sei als die Familie 
und das Individuum, denn das Ganze sei nothwendig friiher als der Theil.—Die 


1. De Perfectione Vitzx spiritualis, 0.13. = 
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Christen «opferten» wohl auch «das Individuum», d.h. hier den Einzelnen als Theil 
dem Ganzen, der Gattung, dem Gemeinwesen auf. Der Theil, sagt der heilige 
Thomas Aquino, einer der gréssten christlichen Denker und Theologen, opfert sich 
selbst aus natiirlichem Instinkt zur Erhaltung des Ganzen auf. «Jeder Theil liebt 
von Natur mehr das Ganze als sich selbst. Und jedes Hinzelne liebt von natur mehr 
das Gut seiner Gattung, als sein einzelnes Gut oder Wohl. Jedes Wesen lebt daher 
auf seine Weise naturgemiiss Gott, als das allgemeine Gut, mehr, als sich selbst.» 
(Summ P. I. Qu. 60. Art. V.) Die Christen denken daher in dieser Beziehung wie die 
Alten. Thomas A. preist (de Regim. Princip. 1. III. ¢. 4) die Rémer, das sie ihr 
Vaterland uber alles setzten, seinem Wohl ihr Wohl amopferten. Aber alle diese 
Gedanken und Gesinnungen gelten im Christenthum nur auf der Erde, nicht im 
Himmel, in der Moral, nicht in der Dogmatik, in der Anthropologie, nicht in der 
Theologie. Als Gegenstand der Theologie ist das Individuum, der Hinzelne tiber- 
natiirliches, unsterbliches, selbstgentiges, absolutes, géttliches Wesen. Der heid- 
nische Denker Aristoteles erklirt die Freundschaft (Ethik 9, B. 9. K.) fiir noth- 
wendig zur Gliickseligkeit, der christliche Denker Thomas A. aber nicht. «Nicht 
gehért nothwendig, sagt er, Gesellschaft von Freunden zur Seligkeit, weil der Mensch 
die ganze Fiille seiner Vollkommenheit in Gott hat.» «Wenn daher auch eine Seele 
allein fiir sich im Genusse Gottes wire, so wire sie doch selig, wenn sie gleich keinen 
Nichsten hitte, den sie liebte.» (Prima Secundew. Qu. 4. 8.) Der Heide weiss sich 
also auch in der Gliickseligkeit als Einzelnen, als Individuum und desswegen als 
bediirftig eines andern Wesens seines Gleichen, seiner Gattung, der Christ aber bedarf 
keines andern Ich, weil er als Individuum zugleich nicht Individuum, sondern Gattung, 
allgemeines Wesen ist, weil er «die ganze Fiille seiner Vollkommenheit in Gott» d. h. 
in sich selbst hat»1. 


Feuerbach, too, believes that when St. Thomas speaks of the ordination 
of the supernaturally elevated creature to the highest good, he means to 
deny the primacy of the common good which applies only in the natural 
order. Feuerbach seems never to have reached the JJa Iz. 


We have the right to presume that Father Eschmann read my book. 
Yet he has completely ignored those passages, some of which I have already 
quoted, in which I explained why God is a common good in the strict sense 
and why the created person can never be,referred to this good except as 
a part. I repeated this explanation in connection with Feuerbach’s inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas: 


Feuerbach est obligé de recourir 4 cette distinction parce qu’il ne voit pas que 
e’est tout autre chose d’étre sous la dépendance du tout et de ses parties pour atteindre 
le bien du tout, et d’atteindre le bien du tout. La raison fondamentale pour laquelle 
nous appelons toute personne créée partie, c’est que son plus grand bien est incom- 
mensurable au bien de la personne singuliére prise comme telle; c’est bien plutét 
comme individu que la personne humaine est un tout. Aucune personne créée n’est 
une nature proportionnée ni proportionnable au bien purement et simplement univer- 


sel comme 4 son bien propre en tant que personne singuliére. Autrement toute per-_ 


sonne serait Dieu. Aussi, pour Feuerbach, l’homme est-il Dieu.—BC,140. 


In drawing this conclusion, the father of Marxist materialism was logical. 
He had confused bonum universale in causando with bonum universale in 
predicando; (BC,142-143) he was unacquainted with the proper formality 
of the good. In all fairness we must add that he did not claim to be a 
Thomist. 


In this connection, Gabriel Vasquez’ (c.1551-1604) interpretation of 
St. Thomas may be of even greater interest. The object of his «iticism 
is the following text from IJa ITx, q.25, a.1, ad 2: 


1. LUDWIG FHUERBACH, Das Wesen des Christenthums, Dritte, umgearbe iete und 
vermehrte Auflage, Leipzig, Wigand, 1849. Dans Sdmmtliche W he ENT: 9219 
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... Amor respicit bonum in communi, sed honor respicit proprium bonum honorati: 
defertur enim alicui in testimonium proprie virtutis. Et ideo amor non dwerstficatur 
specte propter diversam quantitatem bonitatis diversorum, dummodo referuntur ad aliquod 
unum bonum commune: sed honor diversificatur secundum propria bona singulorum. 
Unde eodem amore caritatis diligimus omnes proximos, inquantum referuntur ad unum 
bonum commune, quod est Deus: sed diversos honores diversis deferimus, secundum 
propriam virtutem singulorum. Et similiter Deo singularem honorem latrie exhi- 
bemus, propter ejus singularem virtutem. 


Here is Vasquez’ paraphrase of this text: 


.. .§. Thomas in eo a.1. ad 2. assignare nititur discrimen inter charitatem et religionem, 
ut defendat, etiamsi diligatur homo eadem charitate propter Deum, numquam coli 
eadem religione propter ipsum. Asserit ergo, amorem versari circa bonum in univer- 
sum: honorem vero circa bonum proprium ejus, quem colimus: ideo amorem non esse 
speciei diversum, propter diversas bonitates particulares, dummodo omnes ille# refe- 
rantur ad aliquod unum commune bonum. Quocirca, inquit, charitate eadem dili- 
gimus, Deum, et proximum, etiamsi respiciamus in proximo diversam bonitatem 
particularem. Quoniam bonum proximi, quod ei volumus, ad commune bonum, 
quod est Deus, refertur. Honor vero distinguitur ex diversis bonis particularibus 
eorum, quos honoramus; quia in bonum particulare semper tendit; ac proinde, cum 
latria respiciat bonum Dei, dulia autem bonum hominis particulare: fit, ut cultus Dei, 
et hominis, ad diversas virtutes, non ad unam religionem pertineat. 


The relevant section of Vasquez’ criticism immediately follows the 
above paraphrase: 


Ego sane fateor meam ingenii tarditatem. Vix enim discrimen hoc mente con- 
cipere possum, nedum de illo judicium ferre, in ea tamen doctrina, primum tllud mthi 
est difficile, quod asserit, amorem tantum ferri in bonum universe, cum revera etiam parti- 
culate tpsius dilecti respicere possit. Deinde non satis apparet, quo pacto bonum parti- 
culare, quod volumus proximo, cum tpsum diligimus, referatur in bonum universum, 
quod est Deus: sed cultus particularis sancti tn cultum et honorem ipsius Dei non refe- 
ratur; cum verum sit, eum, qui martyrem adorat, ipsum quoque Deum et dominum 
martyris quodammodo adorare... 1. 


Vasquez does not seem to realize that. when the expressions bonum 
commune or bonum in communi are used to mean bonum commune in prez- 
dicando, St. Thomas expressly denies that God is a common good. Father 
Eschmann attacked me with the text in which St. Thomas uses bonum com- 
mune in this sense (in predicando) : (Bonum commune non est objectum 
caritatis, sed summun bonum.—DM,195. As I have already pointed out, 
my Opponent in using this text to deny that the object of charity is bonum 
commune in causando, must suppose that St. Thomas is taking the expression 
in the latter sense. By this interpretation he not only distorts the meaning 
of the littera Sancti Thome, but at the same time denies that «eodem amore 
caritatis diligimus omnes proximos, inquantum referuntur ad unum bonum 
commune, quod est Deus». When he does allow that God is bonum com- 
mune in causando—not however as the object of charity, he actually re- 
duces even this common good to a bonum commune in predicando, for, in 
his opinion, God is a common good only insofar as He is the proper good 
of this person and of that person. _ SS 


John of St. Thomas’ answer to Vasquez applies to my Opponent as well: 


1. Commentariorum ac Disputationum in Tertiam Partem Sancti Thome Tomus 
Primus, Antverpie, apud Petrum et Joannem Belleros, 1621; q.25, a.5, 4.98, ¢.2, p.773. 
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...Respondetur non dixisse §. Thomam, quod amor fertur in bonum universe, 
hoe est, in bonum universale in essendo, et preedicando (crassa est hee intelligentia) 
sed fertur amor in bonum particulare singulare, imo ad personam cum qua habetur 
amicitia. Dicitur autem ferri in bonum in communi communitate causalitatis, non 
predicationis, quatenus scilicet bonum est diffusivum sui, et potest esse ratio formalis 
objectiva, non solum diligendi se, sed etiam aliud per respectum ad se!. 


Vasquez equally fails to distinguish the divine common good as the 
effective principle of the created goods, from the common good as that to 
which the created goods are referred as to their final cause. John of St. 
Thomas’ answer is again to the point: 


... Divine bonitatis communicatio dupliciter consideratur, et effective, et respective; 
effective quatenus se, vel dona sua creata communicat hominibus, et sic ponit in eis 
bonitatem intrinsecam, ratione cujus homo est diligibilis ex propria perfectione: 
respective quatenus homo precise consideratur ut aliquid Dei, et quasi ab extrinseco 
diligibilis redditur; et hoc modo Deus non consideratur ut bonum concupitum homini, 
vel donatum illi, sed consideratur ut principale objectum diligibile, et per respectum 
ad illum diligitur proximus, sicut medicina diligitur ratione salutis, quatenus non atten- 
ditur ibi alia ratio diligendi, quam bonitas principalis objecti, et finis non commu- 
nicata intrinsece mediis, sed respecta a mediis?. 


It remains for us to consider the last lines of Father Eschmann’s section 
III («Professor De Koninck’s Notion of God»). They are the continua- 
tion of the text quoted above, pages 53-54: 


Professor De K. has, throughout his treatise, neglected these fundamental con- 
siderations. On the very first page of the treatise proper (p. 8) he has omitted to pay 
due attention to St. Thomas’ words: «Dicitur autem hoc [scilicet bonum commune] 
esse ‘divinius’ eo quod magis pertinet ad similitudinem Dei, qui est ultima causa 
omnium bonorum.)* Obviously the words «qui est ultima causa omnium bonorum» 
are, in St. Thomas’ mind, restrictive; and if the famous principle, «Sanctus Thomas 
formalissime loquitur» ever finds its application, it surely does so here. Let us para- 
phrase: Aristotle gives to a common good the attribute «divine», because this good, 
being the cause of the particular goods contained in its order and sphere, is in this 
respect more like God insofar as God is the cause of any and every good. There is, 
however, another respect to which the above text gives no consideration. This is the 
likeness to God in linea essendi. And in this respect the speculative intellect being, 
in the beatific vision, informed by God and most intimately united with Him, is by 
oe Er to anything which is like God in ordine causandi. St. Thomas explicitly 
states: 


Similitudo intellectus practici ad Deum est secundum proportionalitatem, 
quia scilicet se habet ad suum cognitum [ the highest object of the practical 
intellect is a common good—II-II, 47. 12], sicut Deusadsuum. Sed assimila- 
tio intellectus speculativi ad Deum est secundum unionem vel informatio- 
nem: QUA) EST MULTO MAIOR ASSIMILATIO. 


These last words are the most concise and the most explicit statement of what 
we now call Personalism. For, is not this act and good of the speculative intellect 
a personal good? 

_ Professor De K. has constantly bypassed this most essential thesis of Thomistic 
ethics and, indeed, of Thomism as a whole—DM,197. 


Father Eschmann cannot have read carefully «the very first page of 
the treatise proper), and has perhaps neglected to read in its entirety the 
text of St. Thomas to which he refers and which I also quoted. The very 
first lines of what my Opponent calls «the treatise proper» are: 


1. Cursus theologicus, ed. Vives, Parisiis 1884, t.VII, d.8, a.3, n.12, p.423. 
2. Ibid., n.13, p.424 


* (In Eth., I, 2. ed. Pirotta n.30. The next quotation in the article is from the 
same place.» 


a 
s 
* 
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Le bien est ce que toutes choses désirent en tant qu’elles désirent leur perfection. 
Dong, le bien a raison de cause finale. Done, il est la premiére des causes, et par con- 
séquent, diffusif de soi—BC, 7. 


And the first lines of St. Thomas’ text are: 


Manifestum est enim, quod unaqueque causa tanto prior est et potior quanto 
ad plura se extendit. Unde et bonum, quod habet rationem causz finalis, tanto potius 
est quanto ad plura se extendit!. 


To overlook these texts is to neglect the fundamental consideration. 
Neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas are here speaking of the common good 
«secundum quod importat operationem cause efficientis», but of the com- 
mon good as a final cause, therefore, (secundum quod importat habitu- 
dinem cause finalis»). The «ultima causa omnium bonorum» cannot be 
taken as anything but the final cause of all created good”. The created 
common good is (more divine» than a proper good of the same order for the 
very reason that it is a more perfect imitation of the ultimate final cause 
which draws all things to itself*. To suit Father Eschmann’s purpose, 
«the words ‘qui est ultima causa omnium bonorum’ are, in St. Thomas’ 
mind, restrictive; and if the famous principle, ‘Sanctus Thomas formalissime 


_ loquitur’ ever finds its application, it surely does so here»—DM,197. In 


other words, when St. Thomas, in this very text, speaks of the good «quod 
habet rationem causz finalis», he actually means (just for the sake of 
speaking formalissime) something quite different, namely the good as an 
«effective» cause of other goods! 


Nor does the next development of Father Eschmann’s thought seem 
to represent much of an improvement. The ambiguity of the passage 
beginning: «There is, however, another respect...» makes it difficult to 
discuss, but whatever interpretation we put upon it, no acceptable doctrine 
emerges. If he means that formal beatitude, which is a purely personal 
proper good, is greater than any created good considered as the cause of 


1. In I Ethic., lect.2, n.30. 

2. «Sed adhue alia differentia invenitur inter divinam bonitatem et creaturs; 
bonitas enim habet rationem cause finalis. Deus autem habet rationem cause finalis 
cum sit omnium ultimus finis, sicut et primum principium; ex quo oportet ut omnis 
alius finis non habeat habitudinem vel rationem finis nisi secundum ordinem ad causam 
primam; quia causa secunda non influit in suum causatum nisi presupposito influxu 
cause prime, ut patet in lib. de Causis (prop.1); unde et bonum quod habet rationem 
finis non potest dici de creatura, nisi presupposito ordine creatoris ad creaturam ».— 
De Ver., q.21, a.5, ¢. 

«...Cum ens dicatur absolute, bonum autem superaddat habitudinem cause 
finalis; ipsa essentia rei absolute considerata sufficit ad hoc quod per eam dicatur aliquid 
ens, non autem ad hoe quod per eam dicatur aliquid bonum, sicut in aliis generibus 
causarum, habitudo secundx cause dependet ex habitudine cause prime; prime vero 
caus habitudo non dependet ex aliquo alio; ita est in causis finalibus, quia secundi fines 
participant habitudinem cause finalis ex ordine ad ultimum finem, ipse autem ultimus 


finis habet hance habitudinem ex seipso; et inde est quod essentia Dei, que est ultimus | 


finis rerum, sufficit ad hoe quod per eam dicatur Deus bonus; sed essentia creature 
posita non dicitur res bona nisi ex habitudine ad Deum, ex qua habet rationem cause 
finalis. Et pro tanto dicitur quod creatura non est bona per essentiam, sed per parti- 
cipationem; uno modo scilicet in quantum ipsa essentia secundum rationem intelligendi 
consideratur ut aliud quid quam habitudo ad Deum, a qua habet rationem cause 
finalis, et ad quem ordinatur ut ad finem; sed secundum alium modum creatura potest 
dici per essentiam bona, in quantum scilicet essentia creatures non invenitur sine habi- 


== tudine ad Dei bonitatem; et hoc intendit Boetius in lib. de Hebdom».—Ibid., a.1, ad 1. 


3. Metaph., XII, ¢.7. 
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another good, we emphatically agree: «beatitudo... quantum ad actum, 
in creaturis beatis, est summun bonum, non simpliciter, sed in genere 
bonorum participabilium a creatura)'. But what does this prove except 
that some created proper good may be better than some created common 
good? He surely cannot be turning this conclusion against me when [ 
have so plainly exposed this particular brand of sophistry. 

La plupart de ces objections jouent donc sur la transgression des genres, elles 
exploitent le par accident. De ce que quelque bien privé est meilleur que quelque 
bien commun, comme c’est le cas de la virginité meilleure que le mariage, on conclut 
que quelque bien privé pris comme bien privé est meilleur que quelque bien commun 
pris comme bien commun; que le bien privé comme tel peut avoir une éminence qui 
échappe au bien commun comme tel; qu’on peut dés lors préférer un bien privé & 
un bien commun, parce qu’il est privé. Nier par cette voie tous les premiers prin- 
cipes, quoi de plus facile?—BC,71. 

The good which we maintain is greater than the personal good of the 
Blessed is not a common good of an inferior order but the common good 
of objective beatitude. 


.. ll est trés vrai que la vie spéculative est solitaire, mais il reste vrai aussi que, méme 
la béatitude souveraine qui consiste dans la vision de Dieu, est essentiellement bien 
commun. Cette apparente opposition entre la vie solitaire et le bien commun qui 
est objet de cette vie s’explique du fait que cette félicité peut étre considérée, soit de 
la part de ceux qui en jouissent, soit de la part de l’objet méme de cette félicité. Or, 
cet objet est, de soi, communicable a plusieurs— BC,62. 

If Father Eschmann should claim that this is not his argument against 
me, he would have but one alternative: an even more crass sophism. I 
maintain that objective beatitude can never be other than a common good 
of the supernaturally elevated person. He tries to prove that it is not. 
What is the reason he offers? Formal beatitude is a strictly proper good 
of the person. Does he infer from this that objective beatitude is also a 
proper good of the created person? This would be a wretched sophism 
begging a real identity of our formal and objective beatitude; their distinc- 
tion would be one of reason only. It would mean that the formal beatitude 
of the creature is wholly commensurate with its objective beatitude; that 
its formal beatitude is identical with the formal beatitude of God Himself, 
and that in the beatific vision God and the creature are identified. Then, 
indeed, God would not be a bonum universale in causando in the strict sense 
of cause. His essence would not inform the created intellect as a 
formal extrinsic cause; His goodness would not be crealiter causa 
finalis» of the created will; He would not even be «quoddam bonum com- 
mune» in Father Eschmann’s sense. 


The reader will recall my Opponent’s indictment: 


_ In setting up a «principle of the New Order» Professor De K. has done a work 
which is—shall we say—surprisingly radical and daring: he has at the same time 
taken in his stride a new foundation of Christian ethics and moral theology. —DM,196. 

Should any doubt remain in the reader’s mind, or should he feel, 
perhaps, that the absurd positions to which we have reduced our Opponent’s 
_ principles are merely laborious inferences, let him weigh the following 
paragraphs: 


1. Ia, q.26, a.3, ad 1. = 
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Objectively, i.e. viewed from the part of its uncreated object, the vision is not a 
common good; it is not even God as Common Good (to speak of common good in a 
proper and adequate language) but it is God Himself, the Bonum universale in essendo, 
as has been shown above. 


Formally, ie. viewed as a created act and good, the vision is that supreme, 
personal good by which a created intellect, elevated by the light of glory, is most intim- 
ately united with, and most perfectly likened to, God. 


_ With these two elements the essence of the vision and of final beatitude is fully 
circumscribed. No further element needs to be added. No further element pertains 
to the intrinsic nature of final beatitude. 


Extrinsically, however, i.e. in virtue of the fact that there is a multitude of the 
Blessed sharing, as it were, in the same good, the vision might be called a certain 
common good which, then, is the constitutive of a certain (society, a society which 
St. Augustine has called soctetas fruendi Deo et invicem in Deo.* With regard to this 
«society» all that St. Thomas has to say is that it quast concomitanter se habet... ad 
perfectam beatitudinem** because, speaking of the essence of things, every single «mem- 
ber» of it has his full sufficiency in God and in God alone.—DM, 202-203. 


A simplistic idea could hardly be more simply stated. 


VII. (THE CHIEF ‘PERSONALIST’ TEXT) 


Let us examine closely what Father Eschmann calls «the chief 
‘personalist’ text» (DM ,206), «the most concise and the most explicit state- 
ment of what we now call Personalism» (DM,197): quex est multo major 
assimilatio. We must attempt to determine, first why this text is produced; 
why the parenthesis is inserted; what the composite of quotation and 
parenthesis proves; and, finally, how it may be taken to contradict my 
position. Father Eschmann desires to show that God, as the object of 
beatitude, cannot be a common good. Now, if such is to be his conclusion 
from the quotation and parenthesis, it can follow only from an argumenta- 
tion which, simplified to its utmost, will go something like this: 


I. The object of the practical intellect is an operable good'. But the 
common good is the highest object of the practical intellect. Therefore, 
the common good is an operable good. 


II. The operable good is not an object of the speculative intellect. 
But the common good is an operable good. . Therefore, the common good 
is not an object of the speculative intellect. 


III. The common good is an operable good. But God is not an operable 
good”. Therefore, God is not a common good. ¢ 


* «De Civ. Dei, XIX, 13.» 

** «ST, I-II, 4, 8 ad 3» : 

1. This proposition must be taken formally.—That which is formally the object 
of the practical intellect is the operable qua operable, for the operable may be also an 
object of speculative knowledge: «ut puta si edificator. consideret domum definiendo 
et dividendo et considerando universalia predicata ipsius. Hoe siquidem est opera- 
bilia modo speculativo considerare, et non secundum quod operabilia sunt... .» 
—Ia, q.14, 2.16, ¢. The term operabile must be taken for the genus” divided into 
factibile and agibile. ees 

2. When we say that God may be known practically, we do not mean, of course, 


that H be a proper object of practical knowledge. As John of St. Thomas 
iain = = Licet Smet objectum [ theologia ], quod est Deus, non sit operabile 


tione factiva, est tamen attingibile operatione morali per amorem, tamquam 
ne Beanie et regula actionum nostrarum, et sic practice cognoscibilis».—Cursus 
theologicus, ed. Solesm., t.I, d.2, a.10, n.18, p.400. 7 = 


= 
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IV. The assimilation of the speculative intellect to God is not a common 
good. But beatitude is ¢assimilatio intellectus speculativi ad Deum». 
Therefore, beatitude is not a common good. 


Our answer will be brief. We distinguish the minor of the first two 
arguments and contradistinguish their conclusion: The common good 
which is the highest object of the practical intellect is the common operable 
good, not the common good which is an intelligible end!. The same dis- 
tinction applies to the major of the third argument, and to its conclusion; 
the minor of this argument we concede. We concede the major of the last 
argument, and contradistinguish the minor and the conclusion: if beatitude 
is taken as it is in the major, i.e. formal beatitude, we agree; if taken to 
mean the objective beatitude of the creature, we deny. 


Father Eschmann may object to the form in which the minor of the 
first argument is cast: for it states the common good to be the highest 
object of the practical intellect, whereas his parenthesis ran: «the highest 
object of the practical intellect is a common good». But the point is that 
unless he accepts this statement of his premise, he cannot possibly reach 
that conclusion. It is the interpretation he must put upon his own words. 


The text in question might be used to show that formal beatitude 
is a proper personal good, since the assimilation to God is an operation of 
the intellect of the Blessed”. Butif my Opponent merely intends to prove 
that «this act and good of the speculative intellect [is] a personal good» 
(DM,197), in using this text, he is following the most roundabout way 
one could imagine, and to no purpose, fot no one has denied that formal - 
beatitude is a purely personal inherent good of the Blessed. But this is 
not the end of the matter, for «Actus. ..noster non ponitur esse beatitudo, 
nisi ratione sue perfectionis, ex qua habet quod fini ezteriori nobilissime 
conjungatur; et ideo nostre beatitudinis non sumus nos causa, sed Deus» a 
It is that finds exterior, the formal and final cause of beatitude, that we are 
concerned to explain and defend. And itis this end which Father Eschmann 
does not want to be a common good. 


While Father Eschmann’s quotation proves absolutely nothing either 
for his position or against our own, there does exist a certain correspondence 
between this text and that on the preceding page which he takes from 
Ta, q.103, a.4, c. But the correspondence is a disturbing one for my 
Opponent’s method-as well as for his argument. Let us place side by 
side the two passages concerned: first that from which is drawn the 


1. For the expression finis intelligibilis, see Ia IIx, q.3, a.4. 


_ 2. ... Regnum Dei, quasi antonomastice, dupliciter dicitur: quandoque congre- 
gatio eorum qui per fidem ambulant; et sic Beclesia militans regnum Dei dicitur: 
quandoque autem illorum collegium qui jam in fine stabiliti sunt; et sic ipsa Ecclesia 
triumphans regnum Dei dicitur; et hoe modo esse in regno Dei idem est quod esse in 
beatitudine. Nee differt, secundum hoc, regnum Dei a beatitudine, nisi sicut differt 
bonum commune tottus multitudinis a bono singulari uniuscujusque—In IV Sent., 
d.49, q.1, a.2, sol.5. 


3. In IV Sent., d.49, q.1, a.2, sol.2, ad 2. 
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excerpt he gives on page 196, and secondly the entire responsio of St. Thomas 
from which he has selected the quotation on page 197. But first we 
shall do well to read the objection relatively to this responsio: 

a . Videtur | quod beatitudo consistat in operatione intellectus practici. Finis enim 
ultimus cujuslibet creature consistit in assimilatione ad Deum. Sed homo magis 
assimilatur Deo per intellectum practicum, qui est causa rerum intellectarum, quam 


per intellectum speculativum, cujus scientia accipitur a rebus. Ergo beatitudo homi- 
nis Magis consistit mn operatione intellectus practici quam speculativi. 


And now the two above-mentioned texts: 


Ia, q.103, 4.4, ¢.: 


Effectus igitur gubernationis potest accipi tripliciter. 
[a] Uno modo ex parte ipsius finis: et sic est unus 
effectus gubernationis, scilicet assimilari summo 
bono. [b]—Alio modo potest. considerari effectus 
gubernationis secundum ea quibus ad Dei assimila- 
tionem creatura perducitur. Et sic in generali sunt 
duo effectus gubernationis. Creatura enim assimi- 
latur Deo quantum ad duo: [i ] scilicet quantum ad 
id quod Deus bonus est, inquantum creatura est 
bona; et [ii] quantum ad hoe quod Deus est aliis 
causa bonitatis, in quantum una creatura movet 
aliam ad bonitatem. Unde duo sunt effectus guber- 
nationis:scilicet conservatio rerum in bono, et motio 
earum ad bonum. [c |—Tertio modo potest consi- 
derari effectus gubernationis in particulari: et sic 
sunt nobis innumerabiles. 


Ia Ilex, q.3, 4.5: 


Ad primum ergo dicendum 
quod [a] similitudo predicta 
intellectus practici ad Deum, 
est secundum proportionalita- 
tem; quia scilicet se habet ad 
suum cognitum, sicut Deus ad 
suum. [b] Sed assimilatio in- 
tellectus speculativi ad Deum, 
est secundum unionem vel in- 
formationem; que est multo 
major assimilatio—Et tamen 
dici potest, quod respectu prin- 
cipalis cogniti, quod est sua 
essentia, non habet Deus prac- 
ticam cognitionem, sed specu- 
lativam tantum. 


Clearly, the «similitudo secundum proportionalitatem» in part [a] 
of the second text is related to [ b] of the first, and the practical intellect 
exemplifies what is said in its subdivision [ii]. It is also clear that the 
«assimilatio intellectus speculativi ad Deum secundum unionem vel 
informationem» in [b] of the second text is related to [ a] of the first (the 
clause which our Opponent ignores) and not to subdivision |i] as Father 
Eschmann supposes when he says: «This is the likeness to God in linea 
essendi». —DM,197. 


Now, when my Opponent considers the likeness to God in linea essendi 
as opposed to what he understands by in ordine causandi 1 he cannot 
formally consider the assimilation of the speculative intellect to God 
«secundum unionem vel informationem»; he cannot be considering it 
under the formality of union and information, but rather under the formal 
aspect of inherent perfection of the creature. This consideration is quite 
legitimate*. But when we do consider this aspect of the likeness to God, 


orn eT ©. 


ph Ah 


1. I presume he opposes in linea essendi to causandi alone as understood in 
subdivision [ii] of the first text, and not to operandi, for, «cum Dei substantia sit 
ejus actio, summa assimilatio hominis ad Deum est secundum aliquam operationem. 
Unde, sicut supra dictum est [q.3, a.2], felicitas sive beatitudo, per quam homo 
maxime Deo conformatur, que est finis humane vite, in operatione consistity.—Ia 
Ilz, q.55, a.2, ad 3. : es 

2. ...Bonum quod omnia concupiscunt, est esse, ut patet per Boetium in lib. IIT 
De Consolat. [pros.x, Pat. lat. t. L:XIII, col.763 et seqq. ]; unde ultimum desideratum 
ab omnibus est esse perfectum, secundum quod est possibile in natura illa. Omne 
3 autem quod habet esse ab alio, perfectionem sui esse ab alio habet: quia tanto perfectius Bee TS 
= esse recipit unumquodque, quanto verius conjungitur essendi aoe undeinferiora = 

= corpora propter longe distare a primo principio, esse corruptibile habent, ut patet IT 
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there cannot be, in this precise respect (that is, in linea essendi), any question 
of assimilation to God «secundum unionem vel informationem», although 
it is because of the union or information that there is a likeness in linea 
essendi. In other words, the likeness to God is, in this respect, only a 
«similitudo secundum proportionalitatem», as in the case of the practical 
intellect. True, even in this respect, it is a much more perfect likeness 
to God than that of the practical intellect, yet as being merely proportional 
it is confined to the same genus. But we hasten to add that there remains 
still the most essential difference between the speculative and the practical 
intellect: whereas the practical intellect can be only a likeness to God 
«secundum proportionalitatem», the speculative intellect can be, pro- 
foundly and uniquely, a likeness (secundum unionem vel informationem». 
This is, indeed, the basis for St. Thomas’ distinction in the second text. 
And we now see just what is meant by multo major assimilatio. 


When we confine ourselves then to the assimilation to God in linea 
essendt (thus prescinding from the formal extrinsic cause which is absolutely 
essential in the strictest sense when we speak of assimilation «secundum 
unionem vel informationem), we remain within the genus of likeness 
«secundum proportionalitatem». Thus Father Eschmann has rather 
missed the point. Whereas his intention was to show the radical difference 
between the speculative intellect and the practical, he, in fact, does not 
use the distinction he quotes from St. Thomas. Although he does not 
seem to realize it, having confined himself to the linea essendi, he can never 
reach anything higher than the genus of likeness «(secundum proportiona- 
litatem». 


Personalists have been deeply moved by my Opponent’s (que est multo 
major assimilatio», printed in capital letters. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand how this may be called «the chief ‘personalist’ text» and «the most 
concise and the most explicit statement of what we now call Personalism». 
It is very true that the Wikeness to God zn linea essendi» is a wholly personal 
good (such a likeness is common good only in predicando). But this is 
completely beside the point. The question is: Is God a common good? 
Is objective beatitude a common good? 


Yet, per accidens, Father Eschmann has made a distinct contribution. 
In misinterpreting the littera Sancti Thome and in clouding the distinction 
between the object of beatitude and the act in its relevance to our problem, 
he has done a good deal-to clarify the issue between «Personalism» and the 
primacy of the common good. 


De Generation., text.59. Et ideo ultimus finis cujuslibet rei habentis esse ab alio est 
dnplex: unus exterius, secundum scilicet id quod est desiderate perfectionis princi- 
pium: alius interius, scilicet ipsa sua perfectio, quam facit conjunetio ad principium. 
Unde cum beatitudo sit ultimus hominis finis, duplex erit beatitudo: una que est in 
ipso, scilicet que est ultima ejus perfectio, ad quam possibile est ipsum pervenire; 
Unde cum beatijudo creata; alia vero est extra ipsum, per cujus conjunctionem premissa 
beatitudo in a causatur; et hee est beatitudo increata, que est ipse , Pee a nIV Sent. 
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VIII. BEATITUDE, (THE) COMMON GOOD 


Section IV («Professor De Koninck on Beatitude») of my Opponent’s 
article is the one which breathes the most confidence, and which is obviously 
meant to deliver the coup de grdce. Given his notions of part and whole, 
of the good and of the common good, of charity and of beatitude, together 
with his remarkable ease in dealing with the littera Sancti Thomz, we can 
appreciate that it is difficult for him to feel anything but invincible. I 
venture to add, though, and for the same reasons, that it is equally difficult 
for him to read my text, much less explain it. 


I might further suggest a possible oversight. The Historical Point of 
View draws its life-blood from the safe absence of the authors it expounds 
and judges, this being the most imperative condition of its freedom. I, how- 
ever, am still present to disclose and to protest against my Opponent’s 
distortion of the position I uphold. It may be doubted whether such 
assurance as his can admit this distinction. But in any case, the misre- 
presentation of my position is of small consequence in comparison with 
the doctrine he continues to advance in the name of St. Thomas. 


The reader will recall that according to Father Eschmann it is contrary 
to the very nature of person to be a part of society because a person cannot 
be part of what is substantially one. But, although contrary to its nature, 
a person can yet, somehow, be such a part of society. I quote again 
from DM,205: 


Ratio partis contrariatur personz.* Hence...the person, qua person, is not a part of 
society: and if a person is such a part, this «being part» will not be based upon the 
metaphysical formality and precision of «being person». 


As has been pointed out already, the ratio partis St. Thomas indicates in 
the text my Opponent quotes, is that-of a natura per se’. Our contention is 
that no person can be such a part because this, being contrary to the very 
nature of person, will imply an absolute contradiction. But what we should 
like to call attention to at this juncture is Father Eschmann’s notion of 
society. If he understands and means what he says, he is maintaining 
that a society is substantially one. And however preposterous this may 
sound, it is nevertheless quite in keeping with his strange notion of common 
good,” namely, that it is a good not immediately and personally possessed 
by him who shares in it. 


Such being the case, it is strange he does not emphasize that my own 
notion of common good is contradictory since I insist that the perfect com- 


* «3 Sent., d. 5, III, 2.» a 

1. In the sentence immediately preceding the phrase ratio partis contrartatur 
persone (In ITI Sent., 4.5, q.3, a.2), St. Thomas says: «anima est pars humane 
nature, et non natura guedam per se». How are we to understand «natura quedam 
per se» here? Does it mean natura per se «in a certain sense» ? 

2. When we speak of my Opponent’s «notion of common good», we must, of 
course, prescind from the contradictory statements he makes about the very nature of 
common good, lest we allow him the impossibility of an «equivocal notion». See 
below page 69, n.1. ‘ 
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mon good is immediately shared by each person of the community, that 
the one and the other attain it in its very universality; while I yet uphold 
such a good as a true common good. 
_..L’universalité méme du bien est principe de béatitude pour la personne singuliére. 
C’est, en effet, en raison de son universalité qu’il peut béatifier la personne singuliére. 
—BC,26. 

Or at least he might have tried to show that the following statement 
is contradictory: 
L’indépendance des personnes les unes des autres dans la vision méme n’exclut pas 
de V’objet cette universalité qui veut dire, pour toute intelligence créée, essentielle 


communicabilité 4 plusieurs. Loin de l’exclure, ou d’en faire abstraction, l’indépen- 
dance présuppose cette communicabilité.—BC,62. 


While he holds that my notion is contradictory (which means, of course, 
that it is not a notion at all) he has nowhere even remotely tried to show 
this to be so. However, he persistently confuses my interpretation with 
his own, and this makes it quite easy to impose upon me the contradictions 
which follow from his understanding. Section IV of Father Eschmann’s 
article is a striking instance of this procedure. He assumes that what 
I mean by part, whole, society and common good are what he means by 
these terms. As a result, my text, quite logically, is converted into a maze 
of contradictions. 


The misinterpretations in this section IV deserve exposition in some 
detail. Its opening paragraph is the following: 

Ever since the days when Plato stated the problem of the philosophers and kings, 
every occidental theory of society has ultimately proved its truth and its value by the 
regard it has paid to, and the place it has left open for, that which is not society nor 
action, viz. solitude and contemplation. The modern problem which we are now ac- 


customed to state in terms of Person and Society is nothing but the continuation of the 
age-old discussion of Philosophers and Kings.—DM,197. 


In this connection my Opponent has failed to inform his readers that, 
not to speak of repeated assertions in the essay he attacks, the second part 
of my book is entirely devoted to showing the disastrous consequences of 
La négation de la primauté du spéculatif—BC, 85-123. And even while 
quoting my own text, he will argue as if I denied these irrefutable truths: 
that the ultimate end of the person consists in the vision of God, that the 
speculative life is solitary, and that the persons are independent of one another 
in the vision.—BC,61—-62. At times one wonders what type of reader Father 
Eschmann has in mind. If he presumes, as he surely must, that his reader 
knows what I actually say (he quotes the text), then the only reasonable 
thing for him to do would be to point out, simply and clearly, that in 
maintaining these essential truths I utterly contradict my own position 
concerning the primacy of the common good. He should not speak as if 
I denied them. Obviously, the proper course would have been harder to 
follow than that which he has chosen—it would have compelled him to face 
the notion of common good. 


Immediately following the first paragraph of section IV my Opponent 
proceeds: ; 
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Professor De Koninck will already have surprised the attentive reader by the 
statement quoted above, that our beatitude is a common good (de bien commun 
qu’est la béatitude,» p.26). Let us have a closer look into this statement!. 


On page 61 the author composes (one might be tempted to say concocts) the 
ee «objection» against his thesis of the absolute primacy of «the» common 
good: 


L’ordre pratique est tout entier ordonné A l’ordre spéculatif, Or, le bonheur 
parfait consiste dans la vie spéculative. Mais, la vie spéculative est solitaire. 
Done, le bonheur pratique de la société est ordonné au bonheur spéculatif de 
la personne singuliére. 


1. Father Eschmann here adds a footnote (DM,198, n.24): «Speaking of the 
Aristotelian eudaimonia, St. Thomas sometimes calls the felicity a common good: 
«Felicitas autem est finis humans speciei, cum omnes homines ipsam naturaliter 
desiderent. Felicitas igitur est quoddam commune bonum possibile provenire om- 
nibus hominibus, nisi accidat aliquibus impedimentum quo sint ‘orbati’» (Arist. 
Eth. i. 1099a).—Of course thisis not what Professor De K. means by le bien commun 
quest la béatitude. The Thomistic notion of common good is an analogical and very 
elusive notion».—Indeed it isnot what I mean by «le bien commun qu’est la béatitude». 
Aristotle’s ewdaimonia is formal felicity and hence a purely personal good. When 
this is called common, the community is one of predication. What, exactly, was 
Father Eschmann’s design in quoting this text? To show that the notion of common 
good is analogical? If so, his example is the worst he could have chosen, for, if the 
analogical notion is to embrace what is signified in this text by the expression «quoddam 
commune bonum», then he must understand this good to be a common good in the 
proper sense, and therefore a good in the proper sense. In other words, unless he 
is using the term «analogy» in an improper sense, he implies that bonum commune in 
predicando is perfectivum alterius per modum finis.—That the community in the text 
he quotes, is one of predication can be easily established. Presumably the passage 
is taken from Contra Gentes, III, ¢.39, where St. Thomas shows that human felicity 
cannot consist in the knowledge of God acquired: by demonstration. His first argu- 
ment is as follows: «Ea enim que sunt alicujus speciei, perveniunt ad finem illius 
speciei ut in pluribus: ea enim que sunt a natura, sunt semper vel in pluribus, deficiunt 
autem in paucioribus propter aliquam corruptionem. Felicitas autem est finis humans 
speciei: cum omnes homines ipsam naturaliter desiderent. Felicitas igitur est quod- 
dam commune bonum possibile provenire omnibus hominibus, nisi accidat aliquibus 
impedimentum quo sint orbati. Ad predictam autem cognitionem de Deo habendam 
per viam demonstrationis pauci perveniunt, propter impedimenta hujus cognitionis, 
que in principio Libri tetigimus. Non est igitur talis Dei cognitio essentialiter ipsa 
humana felicitas». Hence, St. Thomas is speaking of formal felicity. It follows 
that the «commune bonum» is a bonwm commune in predicando. The sentence, 
«Felicitas igitur...sint orbati», implies a reference to I Ethic., 1099b, where Aristotle 
says (versio antiqua used by St. Thomas): «Hrit autem utique et multum commune. 
Possibile enim existere omnibus non orbatis ad virtutem per quamdam disciplinam 
et studium». Aristotle is speaking of the felicity whose definition he had established 
in a preceding chapter, and which St. Thomas expresses in the following terms: 
afelicitas est operatio propria hominis secundum Virtutem in vita perfecta».—Lect.10, 
n.130. In the passage «Hrit autem utique...» the Philosopher proves that man 
himself is one of the causes of his own felicity. St. Thomas’ commentary is as follows: 
«Ostendit idem [scil. tolerabiliter dici quod felicitas sit a causa humana] per hoe 
quod hee positio conveniat felicitati id quod pertinet ad finem alicujus nature, ut ‘seili- 
cet sit commune aliquod his que habent naturam illam. Non enim natura deficit ab eo — 
quod intendit, nisi in paucioribus. Et ita si felicitas est finis humane nature, oportet 
quod possit esse communis omnibus vel pluribus habentibus humanam naturam. 
Et illud salvatur si sit ex causa humana. Quia si sit per quamdam_disciplinam 
et studium, poterit provenire omnibus non habentibus aliquod impedimentum ad 
operandum opera virtutis, vel per defectum nature sicut qui sunt naturaliter stulti, 
aut per malam consuetudinem que imitatur naturam».—Lect.14, n.170. All these 
texts concern the felicity which is an inherent, proper good. When this good is called 
something common, or «quoddam commune bonum», the community is one of predica- 
tion, not of causality. But we have already learned that to Father Eschmann this 
distinction does not seem very important.—Regarding his last remark in the footnote 
we have quoted, we might suggest that the analogical notion of common good is even | 
more elusive than he seems to realize. Unless he is using the term analogy in an 
improper sense, the analogical notion of common good could not possibly oomnrie = 
both bonum commune in causando and bonum commune in predicando, since the latter 
is not formally a good. When used for the one and for the other, the expression 


«common good» is equivocal, not analogical. 
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Professor De K.’s answer to this «objection» is as follows: 


Nous répondons que le bonheur pratique de la communauté n’est pas, par sol, 
ordonné au bonheur spéculatif de la personne singuliére, mais au bonheur 
spéculatif de la personne en tant que membre de la communauté. [ Here is 
quoted Petrus de Alvernia, In VII Pol., lect. 2.]1 Tlserait, en effet, contra- 
dictoire qu’un bien commun fat, de soi, ordonné a la personne singuliére com- 
me telle. Il est trés vrai que la vie spéculative est solitaire, mais il reste vrai 
aussi que, méme la béatitude souveraine qui consiste dans la vision de Dieu, 
est essentiellement bien commun. Cette apparente opposition entre la vie so- 
litaire et le bien commun qui est l’objet de cette vie s’explique du fait que cette 
félicité peut étre considérée, soit de la part de ceux qui en jouissent, soit de la 
part de l’objet méme de cette félicité. Or, cet objet est, de soi, communicable 
4 plusieurs. Sous ce rapport, il est le bien spéculatif de la communauté. Le 
bien commun pratique doit étre ordonné a ce bien spéculatif qui s’étend com- 
me bien commun aux personnes. L’indépendance des personnes les unes des 
autres dans la vision méme n’exclut pas de l’objet cette universalité qui veut 
dire, pour toute intelligence créée, essentielle communicabilité 4 plusieurs. 
Loin de l’exclure, ou d’en faire abstraction, l’indépendance présuppose cette 
communicabilité. 


Is this somehow «magisterial» Nous répondons in conformity with Master 
Thomas’ famous Respondeo. Dicendum?—DM,198. 


I trust the reader will agree that in this passage I am stating as expli- 
citly as I can that what I mean by the speculative good of the community, 
is none other than the object of beatitude; and that the apparent opposition 
between the solitude of the speculative life and the community of its object 
is due to a failure to distinguish beatitude on the part of those who enjoy it, 
from beatitude which is the very object. Father Eschmann, though 
he will mention the distinction, completely ignores its relevance to our 
problem. 


Our formal felicity is not beatitudo per essentiam, but by participation 
and hence cannot be equal to its cause—objective beatitude. In its in- 
commensurable communicability to many, objective beatitude is numeri- 
cally one”. That it is actually communicated to many does not affect it 
intrinsically. Even for the creature, the respect of excedens et excessum 
remains entirely the same. It is for this reason that, as we have already 
shown, the divine good can only be compared to the creature as the good 
of the whole to the part, whether other creatures actually exist or not. 


Let me attempt to convey this vital truth in terms more unmistakable 
still. When St. Thomas says that we must love God more than ourselves 
because He is the «bonum commune omnium», he does not mean that we 


i. To the reader unacquainted with my book, I should like to point out that 
Petrus de Alvernia is not quoted in the body of my writing, but in a footnote.—BC,180- 
181, n.56. My argument is not based on this footnote, as the reader may verify for 
himself. In proceeding as if it were, Father Eschmann avoids the true reason I give 
for my conclusion. 


2. «Sicut autem ex modo visionis apparet diversus gradus glories in Beatis, ita ex 
eo quod videtur apparet gloria eadem: nam cujuslibet felicitas ex hoc est quod Dei 
substantiam videt, ut probatum est. Idem ergo est quod omnes Beatos facit: non 
tamen ab eo omnes exqualiter beatitudinem capiunt».—Contra Gentes, III, ¢.58. 
«In quo etiam considerandum est quod quodammodo contrarius est ordo corporalium 
et spiritualium motuum. Omnium enim corporalium motuum est idem numero 
a at Lai beat fines —S Be Spiritualium vero motuum, scilicet intellec- 

ualium apprehensionum et voluntatum, sunt qui ive! ubj i finis 
vero numero idem».—Ibid : - pa Fs amet pe ta 
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must love God more than ourselves because He happens to be also the good 
of this person and of that person, but because He is, by His own goodness, 
«the» common good. And that is why St. Thomas can say in a text 
prescinding from the actual existence of any neighbour, that we must love 
God more than ourselves because He is the common good of all. It is for 
the same reason no created person dare think of the divine good as ordered 
to himself (which he most certainly should do if God were his proper good) 
but must rather see himself as ordered to God. Let me quote again the 
second answer from the article: Utrwm homo debeat ex caritate plus Deum 
diligere quam setpsum. ‘The objection is based on the assumption: «unum- 
quodque diligitur inquantum est proprium bonum». 

Ad secundum dicendum quod bonum totius diligit quidem pars secundum quod est 


sibi conveniens: non autem ita quod bonum totius in se referat, sed potius ita quod 
selpsam refert in bonum totius!. 


Does this not make it plain that our own personal speculative felicity must 
be ordered to its object as to the common good? 


The divine good is a common good, not in that it is communicated, 
but in that it is communicable, to many. It would be unspeakably foolish 
to think that, because there are many persons participating in the divine 
good, the object of beatitude and charity is in any way divided or altered, 
or the immediacy in attaining and loving it is in any way interrupted. 
Indeed, only because we already love God as the «bonum commune omnium», 
shall we, consequently, love this and that neighbour. If we did not love 
our neighbour; if the fact that he too shared in the same numerical good, 
perhaps to a much greater extent, were either indifferent or repugnant to us, 
it could only be because we did not love the divine good as a common good, 
that is, because we would be placing above all else our singularity, and 
hence, the proper good. - 


This is the consideration which sustains my answer to the objection 
which my Opponent terms «concocted». Itisan objection which has been 
often made, however, and which is supposedly based on book X of the 
Ethics, where Aristotle holds that the man of wisdom, «even when by him- 
self, can contemplate truth, and the better the wiser he is»; (c.7, 1177430) 
and also on the Thomistic acceptation of this teaching, which loyally 
follows the Philosopher. But the felicity in question here is formal felicity; 
while our problem turns on the one that Father Eschmann has chosen to 
ignore—objective felicity. Now the question to which we have been 
unceasingly trying to direct attention is simply, which of these two is the 
ultimate end? Must the person order himself to objective felicity, or 
objective felicity to himself? If he is to order himself to objective felicity, 
that will only be because the latter is not his proper good. If it is not a 
proper good and yet a good, it can only be a common good. — 


But when the principle is maintained that the person must order him- 


self to his ultimate end as to a common good, in no way does it follow that | 


this must be a mass movement, so to speak, by the community as a whole. 


1, Ila Iz, q.26, 0.3. 
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Nothing obliges us to draw such an absurd conclusion, and I must once 
more protest against my Opponent’s attribution of it to me. Throughout 
my work I have made it clear that our neighbour does not share in this 
ordering and that it is rather the task of each individual person. I leave it 
to my reader then to understand, if he can, how Father Eschmann, after 
my emphatic statement «Il est trés vrai que la vie spéculative est soli- 
taire) and my insistence on «l’indépendance des personnes les unes des 
autres dans la vision méme» can proceed without making any distinction 
whatever (even after quoting my text!). He should at least, I repeat, 
allow that when I speak of solitude and independence I am right, although 
self-contradictory when I hold that these can have anything to do with the 
common good. But we shall search in vain for any such remark; he simply 
continues as if I maintained that the assecutio of this common good is an 
assecutio communis as opposed to the assecutio singularis of the speculative 
intellect.—DM,200. 


IX. (FIDELISSIMUS DISCIPULUS EJUS)) 


Let us return to Father Eschmann’s text. 


Is this somehow «magisterial» Nous répondons in conformity with Master 
Thomas’ famous Respondeo. Dicendum? 


The «Thomistic» basis for the author’s answer is not St. Thomas but Peter of 
Auvergne. The quotation from this continuator of St. Thomas’ Commentary on the 
Politics is here all the more surprising since for the point in question a rich and authen- 
tically Thomistic documentation was at hand. It is, indeed, a fact as un-understand- 
able to any serious Thomistic scholar as it is characteristic for Professor De K.’s 
scientific methods that at a juncture where the most proper and important point of 
the whole discussion is under debate—hic Rhodus, hic salta!—the author completely 
forgets about St. Thomas. The reader is avid to’ get good Thomistic bread, but he 
must content himself with Ersatz. 

Peter of Auvergne, as is well known, is a secular priest, a member, in the last 
decades of the thirteenth century, of the Faculty of Arts at the University of Paris 
and, at one time, a disciple of St. Thomas, whose lectures he attended in Paris, some- 
where between 1269 and 1273. Although, because of his general doctrinal outlook, 
there is no doubt that he must be counted among the representatives of the oldest 
Thomist school, nevertheless, in every question of detail the quality of his Thomism 
is a matter, not of assumption, but of examination. For it is not impossible that the 
Averroistic atmosphere of the Parisian Artists might somehow have colored his doc- 
trine, as it happened, not infrequently in those times, for instance and especially, 
in the case of another Parisian Artist, John Quidort, O.P. As long as the notion of 
a doctrinal source retains any proper and intelligible meaning, it is surely impossible 
to use Peter of Auvergne unqualifiedly as a Thomistic source; and, let it be noted, 
the same applies, of course, to Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, etc., commentators whom 
Professor De K. puts, without any distinction, on equal footing with St. Thomas 
himself.—DM,198-199. 


But, as I have mentioned already, my reply to that «concocted» 
objection is in no sense dependent on the authority cited in the footnote. 
To give the proper argument for a doctrine, and to refer to an author as 
confirming it, are not quite the same thing. It is probably what Father 
Eschmann has already done with the littera Sancti Thome which now makes 
it necessary for him to believe that the text of Peter of Auvergne is the only 
possible Thomistic basis for my reasoning; nevertheless, it is my duty to 
humbly and stubbornly maintain that this same reasoning is founded on 
nothing other than the plain words of the Angelic Doctor. 


Mee Te ee ere! 
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The first two paragraphs of the passage I have quoted need no remark. 
But a word on Peter of Auvergne, and a few observations on my use of other 
commentators may perhaps be called for. Who was this Peter of Auvergne? 
Let it be noted that he was not just another disciple who attended the lec- 
tures of St. Thomas. Ptolemy de Luca, the man who was both disciple 
and confessor of St. Thomas, calls him, with reference, as it happens, to 
this same commentary on the Politics, fidelissimus discipulus ejus'. As to 
my dependence on other authors, a scrutiny of the essay which Father 
Eschmann attacks will reveal that it contains a single quotation from 
Cajetan (a mere paraphrase), and five quotations from John of St. Thomas. 
Of the latter, only two actually appear in my own text: the first being a 
passage which notes the obvious distinction between common good and 
alien good; the second to show even the temporal common good must be 
publicly ordained to God. But even if my references to such authorities 
were as numerous and as important as my critic seems to imply, I could not 
think myself obliged to apologize for them. Not only do I admit without 
hesitation a need for the assistance of these great minds, but in relying on 
them I think I am obeying an authority which not even Father Eschmann 
would be inclined to reject. In a later chapter we shall see why my Op- 
ponent has good reason for urging the reader to be on guard against these 
famous theologians. 


Granted that I do not use the authority of Peter of Auvergne as the 
basis for my argument, there remains the question why I refer to him at all. 
The reason is simple enough. They who infer from Aristotle’s Ethics that, 
since the speculative life is solitary , there can be no question of a common 
good of the speculative life, should be reminded of a passage in the Politics, 
Vil,-c3: 


But if these things are well said, and if happiness is to be defined as well-doing, the 
active life is the best life both for the whole state collectively and for each man indi- 
vidually. But the active life is not necessarily active in relation to other men, as some 
people think, nor are only those processes of thought active that are pursued for the sake 
of the objects that result from action, but far more those speculations and thoughts that 
have their end in themselves and are pursued for their own sake; for the end is to do well, 
and therefore is a certain form of action. And even with actions done in relation to 
external objects we predicate action in the full sense chiefly of the master-craftsmen 
who direct the action by their thoughts.—1325b14-232. 


Yet this single passage remains obscure. A consideration made in 
chapter 2 of the same book will help to determine its meaning: 


On the other hand it remains to say whether the happiness of a state is to be pronounced 
the same as that of each individual man, or whether it is different. Here too the answer 
is clear: everybody would agree that it is the same; for all those who base the good 
life upon wealth in the case of the individual, also assign felicity to the state as a 
whole if it is wealthy; and all who value the life of the tyrant highest, would also say 


1. «Hoe etiam tempore [ Gregorii X, Thomas ] seripsit etiam super Philosophiam, 
videlicet de Cwlo, et de Generatione, sed non complevit; et similiter Politicam. Sed 
hos libros complevit Magister Petrus de Alvernia, fidelissimus discipulus ejus, Magister 
in Theologia, et magnus philosophus, et demum Episcopus Claromontensis». Hist, 
Ecclesiastica Rev. Ital. Script., t-X1, 1170».—Apud Pimrre Manvonnet, O.P., Siger 
de Brabant, Louvain 1911, lére partie, p.204. 

2. Transl. H. Racxuam, Loeb Classical Library. 
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that the state which rules the widest empire is the happiest; and if anybody accepts 
the individual as happy on account of virtue, he will also say that the state which is the 
better morally is the happier. . . Now it is clear that the best constitution 1s the system 
under which anybody whatsoever would be best off and would live in felicity; but the 
question is raised even on the part of those who agree that the life accompanied by 
virtue is the most desirable, whether the life of citizenship and activity is desirable or 
rather a life released from all external affairs, for example some form of contempla- 
tive life, which is said by some to be the only life that is philosophic. or it is manifest 
that these are the two modes of life principally chosen by the men most ambitious 
of excelling in virtue, both in past times and at the present day—I mean the life of 
politics and the life of philosophy. And it makes no little difference which way the 
truth lies; for assuredly the wise are bound to arrange their affairs in the direction 
of the better goal—and this applies to the state collectively as well as to the individual 
human being.—1324a5-35. 


So we see that, in this work, while expressly repeating the doctrine 
of his Hthics, Aristotle nevertheless refers to a contemplative happiness of 
the community. He does not explain here how there can be such a thing; 
he does not state the principle. However, the principle which justifies 
his statement does exist, and it is my claim that upon that principle my 
own argument is founded. 


Now, there exists a Thomistic commentary on this very text, a com- 
mentary by Peter of Auvergne, fidelissimus discipulus of St. Thomas whose 
lectures he attended. To my mind, it is distinctly «mot impossible» that 
much of this commentary should reflect what he heard from St. Thomas 
himself!. Yet why should we go into such a matter? Whether the disciple 
is an authority or not, is surely no question to detain us; our real task is 
simply to inquire if what he teaches makes good sense. Let us examine 
what he has to offer us: 


...Felicitas est operatio hominis secundum intellectum. In intellectu autem est 
considerare speculativum, cujus finis est cognitio veritatis, et practicum cujus finis 
est operatio. Et secundum hoc duplex felicitas assignatur hominis. Una speculativa 
que est operatio hominis secundum virtutem perfectam contemplativam que est 
sapientia. Alia autem practica que est perfectio hominis secundum perfectam vir- 
tutem hominis practicam que est prudentia. Est autem queedam operatio secundum 
prudentiam et speculatio secundum sapientiam hominis secundum seipsum solum. 
Et est quedam operatio prudentiz et speculatio totius civitatis; et ideo est quedam 
felicitas practica et speculativa quedam hominis secundum seipsum, et est queedam 
felicitas practica totius civitatis et quedam contemplativa totius civitatis. Felicitas 
autem speculativa secundum unum hominem melior est practica que est secundum 
unum hominem, sicut evidenter docet Aristoteles in decimo Ethicorum; quoniam illa 
perfectio intellectus eligibilior est que est respectu objecti magis intelligibilis, quia 
ratio perfectionis sumitur ex objecto; talis autem est speculativa. Felicitas enim est 


1. It seems that besides this continuation of St. Thomas’ commentary, Peter 
wrote his own commentary on the Politics. «Du commentaire des livres III-VIII de 
Pierre d’Auvergne, il faut bien distinguer ses Questions sur les livres I-V et VII de 
la Politique, qui se lisent dansle manuscrit lat.16089 ff.274-318 dela Biblio. Nat.».— 
Mser A. Petzmr, Retwe Néoscolastique, 1920, p.219. Msar M. GrasMann refers to 
this conclusion in Die Werke des hl. Thomas ton Aquin, Munster 1931, p.86; see also 
Mittelalierliches Geistesleben, Munich 1936, t. Il, p.230; P. Guorieux, Répertoire des 
Mattres en théologie de Paris au XIIIe sitcle, Paris 1933, t.I, p.415; E. Hocupuz, 
La vie et les eutres de Pierre d’Autergne, Gregorianum, 1933, pp.23 and 29. If these 
- Questiones are really a distinct commentary it would be interesting to compare the two. 
The whole matter is further complicated by the fact that there were two Peters of 


Auvergne, which raises a problem of authenticity for the many works attributed to — 


the first, excluding of course those mentioned by Ptolemy. Here, however, we are 
concerned merely with the internal value of the i 
intended as a continuation of St. Thomas’ own. 


present commentary which was _ 
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perfectio intellectus respectu primi et maxime intelligibilis. Felicitas autem practica 
est perfectio intellectus respectu agibilis ab homine quod multo deficit a ratione in- 
telligibilis primi; ergo felicitas contemplativa unius eligibilior est quam felicitas prac- 
tica; et iterum magis est continua et sufficiens et delectabilis hac quam illa. Et eadem 
ratione contemplativa totius civitatis eligibilior est quam politica seu civilis, et con- 
templativa totius civitatis simpliciter eligibilior est contemplativa que est secundum 
unum; similiter civilis practica que est secundum unum. Et hoc est quod intendebat 
dicere Aristoteles primo Ethicorum; si idem est uni et civitati, majusque et perfectius 
quod civitati videtur et suscipere et salvare. Amabile enim et uni; melius vero et 
divinius genti et civitati. Et ratio hujus potest esse, quia contemplativa et civilis 
civitatis comparantur ad contemplativam secundum unum, sicut totum ad partem: 
totum autem rationem magis perfecti et majoris boni habet quam pars; et ideo ista 
quam illa.—Lect.2. 


The reader will have noticed the most essential words of this text: 
«ratio perfectionis sumitur ex objecto; talis autem est speculativa. Felicitas 
enim est perfectio intellectus respectu primi et maximi intelligibilis», as 
well as the quotation from the Ethics, I, c.1, 1094b8. To overlook these 
phrases, which show us the crucial importance of the object in any analysis 
of beatitude, is to be led of necessity into a hopeless misunderstanding of 
the entire passage. Now, throughout his discussion Father Eschmann 
has missed the relevance of the object; furthermore, as we have already 
seen, in rejecting the universality of the principle from Ethics, I, he does not 
appear to have quite grasped its meaning. It was inevitable, then, that 
he should have nothing but hard words for our fidelissimus discipulus: 


The clumsiness both of the notions themselves and of the whole procedure of 
combining and comparing them, is at once striking —DM,199. 


Yet one cannot help thinking, however unlikely the possibility, that the 
writer of this harsh criticism cannot have read the whole of this second 
lesson. For Peter has already said: 


...Ab illis qui dicunt optimam vitam hominis esse in optima operatione virtutis, 
dubitatur utrum vita civilis que consistit in communicatione civili et activa que 
consistit in directione vel ordine operationum que sunt ad alterum, sit eligibilior, 
vel illa que est absoluta a turbatione civili et actionibus exterioribus magis, quam 
dicimus contemplativam, quam solam intendimus Philosophos intendere. 


In an earlier paragraph he has stated: 


Cum sint due vite hominis magis principales, scilicet practica et speculativa, que 
istarum sit eligibilior: utrum illa que consistit in communicatione civili in simul 
vivendo civiliter, scilicet activa, vel illa que peregrina est et absoluta ab hujusmodi 
communicatione civili, scilicet contemplativa. Vocat autem vitam contemplativam 
absolutam et peregrinam, quia principaliter consistit in applicatione hominis secundum 
intellectum ad primum objectum ejus et optimum, que non potest esse sine sedatione 
motuum et perturbationum sine quibus non est vita civilis: et ideo oportet ipsam esse 
absolutam a communicatione civili; et per consequens peregrinam. Peregrinum enim 
dicitur quod longe ab habitudine consueta est. Magis autem consueta vita commu- 
niter est vita civilis. 


There is also the following passage: 


Optima autem vita hujusmodi injustitiam, que magis accidit in civili communicatione, 
non habet, quia optima vita nihil preter rationem habet: igitur optima vita non est 
civilis, sed absoluta magis. = 


And finally, in the same lesson, we read this admirable commentary on 
Aristotle’s dictum that the free man is «cause of himself»: 


“1. Metaph., I, ¢.2, 982b25. 
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...Sicut Philosophus dicit in primo Metaphysicz, liber est qui est sulipsius causa. 
Quod non potest intelligi sic quod aliquis sit causa sullpslus primo: nihil enim est 
causa sui: sed est intelligendum quod liber sit ille, qui secundum aliquid proprium 
sibi est causa sibi operandi. Et tune veritatem habet quod liber est sulipsius causa 
in duplici genere cause: et in ratione agentis, et ratione finis. In ratione agentis, 
inquantum per aliquod principium quod est principale in eo operatur. _In ratione 
autem finis, inquantum operatur ad finem sibi debitum secundum principium illud. 
Et quia homo maxime in esse constituitur per intellectum, est enim intellectus, vel 
maxime secundum intellectum secundum Aristotelem in decimo Hthicorum, et ideo 
homo liber dicitur, qui per virtutem intellectualem existentem in eo operatur non 
accipiens ab alio rationem operandi, nec impedimentum habens ex parte materig; 
et qui operatur ad finem qui debetur ei secundum naturam predictam. — Et quanto 
magis natus est operari secundum illud quod perfectius est in intellectu in eo, et ad 
finem excellentiorem secundum idipsum, tanto liberior est. Et ideo qui simpliciter 
operatur secundum virtutem intellectualem, et ad finem secundum intellectum, 


perfectissime liber est. 


Yet Father Eschmann, without an effort at the least distinction, can 
impose upon Peter, fidelissimus discipulus of St. Thomas, the stupid opinion 
that the contemplative life of the community is a (genuine social or common 
act», an “assecutio communis»!—DM,200. But let us answer the question 
he raises: 


The clumsiness both of the notions themselves and of the whole procedure of 
combining and comparing them, is at once striking. For, what is this operatio 
prudentiz totius civitatis? And if, in spite of the manifest clumsiness of the termi- 
nology, an intelligible meaning might finally be discovered in this notion—what in 
the world can speculatio totius civitatis be ?—DM,199. 


Since Peter’s critic reluctantly allows that it is not impossible «an 
intelligible meaning might finally be discovered in this notion» of operatio 
prudentiz totius civitatis, we may pass at once to the second question 3 
Since Father Eschmann attacks Peter’s speculatio totius civitatis chiefly 


1. For the reader who may have a particular interest in this principle of the 
Peeeniel operation of the City as a whole, here are a few considerations which may 
e helpful. First we should recall what is laid down in In I Ethic., lect.1, already 
quoted above, p.17,n.1. Let him note the lines: «Habet nihilominus et ipsum totum alr- 
quam operationem, que non est propria alicujus partium, sed totius, puta conflictus 
totius exercitus. Et tractus navis est operatio multitudinis trahentium navem... 
Non autem ad eamdem scientiam pertinet considerare totum quod habet solam 
ordinis unitatem, et partes ipsius». Hence, if there were no operation proper to the 
whole, there would be no distinct science of Politics. Immediately following this 
passage, St. Thomas gives the divisions of moral philosophy. «Et inde est, quod 
moralis philosophia in tres partes dividitur. Quarum prima considerat operationes 
unius hominis ordinatas ad finem, que vocatur monastica. Secunda autem considerat 
operationes multitudinis domestice, que vocatur ceconomica. Tertia autem considerat 
operationes multitudinis civilis, que vocatur politica». This should take care of the 
genus «operatio totius societatis». Now prudence is recta ratio agibilium. In regard 
to political society, there are two kinds of prudence: the one is called regnativa, that is, 
the prudence of the one who governs the community toward the common good; the 
other is called simply, politica, i.e. that prudence of the subjects governed, by which 
they, freely and in conformity with the government, direct their actions toward the 
common good.—In VI Ethic., lect.7; IIa ITz, q.50, aa.1, 2; In III Sent., 4.33, q.3, 
a.1, sol.4. But prudence does not consist mainly in counsel and in judging what 
should be done, but in actually commanding what should be done.—I Ja IJz, q.47, 
a.8, ¢. Hence, the operatio prudentix totius civitatis will be the prudential operation 
of greet. as a whole, involving right reason both on the part of the governing power 
and of the governed. And to the degree that this is realized there is a chance that 
the community will enjoy what is, in Aristotelian terms, the practical felicity of the - 


whole society,—On felicitas civitatis, see Str. THomas’ own commentary In II Polit., 


lect.2. 
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in connection with supernatural beatitude, we too shall confine ourselves 
to this application. But what we shall find is that only St. Thomas’ own 
doctrine explains its meaning. 


The very letter of Peter’s lesson 2 precludes an assecutio communis 
or «a genuine social or common act». In contemplation itself persons 
cannot share one another’s ordination. The ultimate reason why such a 
thing is quite impossible must be found in the fundamental distinction 
between the practical and the speculative good: Intellectus practicus ordi- 
natur ad bonum quod est extra ipsum: sed intellectus speculativus habet bonum 
in seipso, scilicet contemplationem veritatis’. In contemplation, considered 
as the act of the intellect, each person is more than anywhere else, sudipsius 
causa, as Peter explains. But the object of this act, be it noted, is not just 
any intelligible good, it is the very highest, the «primum et maxime intel- 
ligibile». Now, while the act of contemplation is proper to the knower, 
the object could not be proper to him, unless he himself were that object. 
Manifestly, this is out of the question; no finite intellect, not even the soul 
of Christ, could be thought of as adequate to the object of beatitude?. 


And now we are again faced with a familiar problem: why did God 
in His goodness* and wisdom produce a manifold of intellects? The only 
acceptable reason is that He wished to cornmunicate Himself abundantly, 
and that the communication of Himself to a single created intellect could not 
meet the greatness of His design. He has not chosen to manifest Himself 
merely to this person, but to many persons. In this respect it is the mani- 
festation of Himself to the manifold which is His primary intention. This 
does not mean, however, that He manifests Himself to the manifold in 
such a way that, in this immediate manifestation, the many becomes, 
as it were one body reaching Him by an assecutio communis as opposed to 
assecutio singularis, for He obviously remains the object of this speculative 
intellect and that. But the Saints in their multitudes are not chosen by 
God merely that there may be a plurality. Each person is made for Him; 
no person is made for the other persons. He is not the good of a collect- 
ivist community. Yet He is the good of this and of that person. That 
He can be the good, the infinite good, of this and of that person is not acci- 
dental; it is His very nature, whether or not He makes only this person or 
only that. Hence, when He does make the one and the other, in no sense 


ba 16112 ;-G.3,-8.0,-a0-2, 

2. «...Aliquid dicitur perfectum dupliciter: absolute, et secundum quid. Per- 
fectio quidem beatitudinis absoluta est solius Dei: quia solus ipse tantum cognoscit 
se et amat quantum cognoscibilis est et amabilis (infinite enim cognoscit, et amat 
infinitam veritatem et bonitatem suam): et quantum ad hoc, ipsum summum bonum, 
quod est beatitudinis objectum, et causa, non potest esse majus et minus: non enim 
est nisi unum summum bonum, quod est Deus. Secundum quid autem, idest secun- 
dum aliquas conditiones temporis, nature et grati#; et sic unus potest esse beatior 
alio secundum adeptionem hujus boni, et capacitatem uniuscujusque hominis: quia 
quanto homo magis est ejus capax, tanto magis participat ipsam, inquantum scilicet 
est melius dispositus et ordinatus ad ejus fruitionem».—In Joann., ¢.14, lect.1. 

3. We must not forget that for God the created persons are themselves ee 
and that they have their root in divine goodness. «.. .Quamvis possit dici quod 
intueatur ea [que scil. tacere potest ] in sua potentia, quia nihil est quod ipse non 


- possit, tamen accommodatius dicitur quod intuetur ea in sua bonitate, que est finis 
omnium que ab eo fiunt».— De Ver., q.2, a.8, ¢. 
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could He be called a common good per accidens. Yet such would be the 
case if the community of the divine good depended upon the existence of 
this and that person. 


In domo Patris mei mansiones multe sunt’. The many mansions re- 
present the formal beatitude of the Blessed. But the mansions are the 
chambers of a single heavenly home. In the passage which follows, St. 
Thomas shows us how this house of God may be understood in two ways. 

[a] ...Cum uniuscujusque domus sit in qua habitat, illa dicitur domus Dei 
in qua habitat Deus; Deus autem habitat in sanctis; Jer. x1v, vers.9: Tu in nobis es, 
Domine etc. Sed in quibusdam quidem per fidem; II Cor.v1, vers.16: Inhabitabo tn 
illis, et inambulabo inter eos. In quibusdam vero per fruitionem perfectam; I Cor. xv, 
28: Ut sit Deus omnia in omnibus. Duplex est ergo domus Dei. Una est militans 
Ecclesia, scilicet congregatio fidelium; I Tim. 11, 15: Ut scias quomodo oporteat te wn 
domo Dei conversari, que est Ecclesia Det vivi. Et hanc inhabitat Deus per fidem; 
Apoc. xx1, 3: Ecce tabernaculum Det cum hominibus, et habitabo in willis. Alia est 
triumphans, scilicet sanctorum collectio in gloria Patris; Ps. tx1v, 6: Replebimur in 
bonis domus tux. Sanctum est templum tuum, mirabile in xquitate. 


[b]...Sed domus Patris dicitur non solum illa quam ipse inhabitat, sed etiam 
ipsemet, quia ipse in seipso est. Et in hac domo nos colligit. Quod autem ipse Deus 
sit domus, habetur II Cor. v, 1: Domum habemus a Deo, non manufactam, xternam in 
celis. Et hee domus est gloriz, que est ipse Deus; Jer. xvu, 12: Solium altitudints 
gloriz tux a principio, locus sanctificationis nostre. Manet autem homo in hoc loco, 
scilicet Deo, quantum ad voluntatem et affectum per fruitionem caritatis; I Joan. Iv, 16: 
Qui manet in caritate, in Deo manet, et Deus in eo: et quantum ad intellectum per no- 
titiam veritatis; infra xvu, 17: Sanctifica eos in veritate. In hac ergo domo, idest in 
gloria, que Deus est, mansiones multe sunt, idest diverse participationes beatitudinis 
ipsius; quia qui plus cognoscit, majorem locum habebit. Diverse ergo participationes 
divine cognitionis et fruitionis, sunt diverse mansiones 2. 


The mansions are mansions of the same house both in the first meaning 
of house and in the second, and anyone’s formal beatitude is but a single 
mansion. God Himself dwells in each mansion, yet His dwelling in the 
house is more abundant than in any single chamber. It is because of the 
narrowness of the individual mansion that it cannot receive Him in the 
fullness with which He is received in the house. When He said to His 
disciples: Where there are two or three gathered together in my name, there I am 
in the midst of them, He did not mean that He is not then present to Peter 
as Peter, or to John as John; yet He is more fully present then to Peter and 
John than to either Peter or John alone. And this is the reason why, 
even in the present life, that is, in the house in which God dwells according 
to faith, ¢f two of you shall consent upon earth concerning anything whatsoever 
they shall ask, it shall be done to them by my Father who is in heaven ®, 


So it is in beatitude. Both Peter and John know that itis better that 


He be present to both together. They see the infinite greatness of God is © 


such that, in truth, it can never be fully manifested neither to one nor the 
other, nor to both, nor even to all those whom He has chosen. Nor would 
they see God if they did not see that this goodness is incomprehensible, 


illimitable. They see that His indwelling in the house which is the Church, 


1, Jo, xv, 2. 
~2. In Joann., 0.14, lect.1. 
3. Matth., xvi, 19-20. 
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is, absolutely speaking, «eligibilior», because their viewpoint is truly divine. 
In seeing God, Peter sees what is greater than anything which could be 
his proper good for he knows that he is only Peter; he sees that God is 
infinitely more communicable than He is to Peter himself, and it is this 
infinity of goodness Peter loves, because he loves God in Himself and in that 
bounty which, of its very nature is diffusive of itself. For this diffusion 
is not what proceeds from Him, «secundum operationem cause efficientis», 
it is His own goodness—(prout est beatitudinis objectum». And if there be 
also John to share the vision, Peter cannot fail to rejoice, because the super- 
abundance of the divine good is his joy. And if the share of John be 
greater than his own, Peter will again rejoice, for the prime measure of 
their happiness is neither Peter nor John, but the immeasurable liberality 
of the divine good. Yet the one soul does not need the other, for their 
operation is their own; nor does the one aid the other to see, for God alone 
encompasses and draws them; and the very immediacy and freedom have 
their reason in the universality of divine truth and goodness. Even if 
Peter alone had been chosen, he would know that his is only a mansion in 
comparison with the House that is God Himself. 


Now, the union between the mansions is twofold, according to the 
twofold meaning of the house of the Father. The first union is because 
of the identity of the House that is God. For, what the Blessed see and 
what they enjoy is the same. Et in hac domo nos colligit. This does not 
mean that the Blessed are present to one another in the primary object of the 
vision which can be nothing but God alone. Indeed their union would be 
infinitely less if the Deity Itself, quantum ad id quod notum est sibt solt de 
setpso, were not exclusively the primary object. This union is the most 
profound, forit is not merely an effect of the termination of the vision and love 
of the Blessed in the same object and good, but is founded also in the fact 
that the object and the good are attained and adhered to in their very 
universality’. Hence, the union because of the identity of the object is 
incomparably greater than any conceivable union dependent on the Blessed 
themselves. 


The second union of the mansions is in that house which is the Church. 
Christ, Who according to His divinity is the separated good of the Church, is, 


1. «L’incommunicabilité des personnes dans l’acte de vision rompt-elle l’uni- 

versalité de l’objet ? Et l’amour que suscite cet objet, porte-il sur le bien universel 
comme tel, ou sur le bien pour son appropriation 4 la personne singuliére? Ht ce 
bien, est-il comme un bien commun inférieur dont la distribution entraine, par voie de 
conséquence, une division de lui-méme et une particularisation ot il est dQ & la partie ~ 
comme telle et ot il perd sa raison de communauté ?»—BC,64-65. Bread would be 
an example of this lowest kind of common good. Its distribution involves division, 
particularisation, reduction to proper goods. Yet, in the Blessed Sacrament, under 
the appearances of this most tenuous form of common good, is really present the 
highest common good. «...Bonum commune spirituale totius Feelesie continetur 
-substantialiter in ipso Eucharistie sacramento».—IIla, q.65, a.3, ad-1, We are 
reminded of the Lauda Sion: «A sumente non concisus, non confractus, non divisus: 
integer accipitur. Sumit unus, sumunt mille: quantum isti, tantum ille: nee sumptus 
consumitur...Fracto demum sacramento, ne vacilles, sed memento, tantum esse 
sub fragmento, quantum toto tegitur. Nulla rei fit scissura: signi tantum fit fratura, 
- qua nec status nec statura signati minuitur». Again, we must weigh, in this connec- 
tion, the words of St. Paul, I Cor. x, 17: Quoniam unus panis, unum corpus multt 
sumus, omnes, qui de uno pane participamus. ae 
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according to His humanity the head, the principal member and part of the 
Church. The mansions are strictly part of this house; the members are 
strictly members of this body. And in this they communicate directly 
among themselves extra Verbum. Yet, the ultimate principle of this 
communion is still the separated good, for, as we read in the Encyclical 
Mystict Corporis: 

...In mystico, de quo agimus, Corpore conspirationi huic internum aliud adjungitur 
principium, quod tam in universa compage, quam in singulis ejus partibus reapse existens 
virtuteque pollens, talis est excellentie, ut ratione sui omnia unitatis vincula, quibus 
vel physicum vel morale corpus copuletur, in immensum prorsus evincat. Hoc est, 
ut supra diximus, aliquid non naturalis, sed superni ordinis, immo 1m semet vpso infi- 
nitum omnino atque increatum: Divinus nempe Spiritus, qui, ut ait Angelicus, «unus 
et idem numero, totam Ecclesiam replet et unity 1. 


We must note that, whether we compare the mansions to the House that 
is God or to the house that is the Church, in either case they are mansions, 
and the mansion of a house is a part. In the first comparison we have the 
speculatio totius civitatis as the greatest good which God has produced. 
Yet, we must not consider this speculatio or felicitas absolutely, that is, 
as the operation and inherent perfection of the created persons. We must 
consider it in relation to its object and cause. The unity of the divine 
City is to be sought, not in an absolute comparison of its parts or in their 
interrelations, but in the identity and universality of the divine good of the 
City. If we merely consider the parts in their formal beatitude, the good 
that is common to them is common only according to predication. 


And this should suffice to show what is meant by speculatio totius 
civitatis, and to vindicate Peter of Auvergne who, in this lesson 2 of Politics, 
VII, is a most faithful disciple of St. Thomas. To see that the common 
good of the entire heavenly city is «eligibilior», our eye must be fixed on 
God and on His purpose in creating and choosing, not Peter alone, but 
Peter and John, and all the mighty host of the Elect. 


And now may I be forgiven if I set down once more a passage which 
Father Eschmann (DM,193) has spared no effort to ridicule: 
L’universalité méme du bien est principe de béatitude pour la personne singuliére. 
C’est, en effet, en raison de son universalité qu’il peut béatifier la personne singuliére. 
Et cette communication au bien commun fonde la communication des personnes sin- 
guliéres entre elles extra verbum: le bien commun en tant que bien commun est la 
racine de cette communication qui ne serait pas possible si le bien divin n’était déja 
aimé dans sa communicabilité aux autres: «preexigitur amor boni communis toti 
societati, quod est bonum divinum, prout est beatitudinis objectum».—BC,26-27. 


xX. CUNUSQUISQUE SEIPSUM IN DEUM ORDINAT SICUT PARS ORDINATUR 
AD BONUM COMMUNBE)) 


: 
In large capital letters Father Eschmann repeats a text from St. 


Thomas: (ipse solus dirigitur in speculationis finem».—DM,200. Let us 
first read the text as he reproduces it. Immediately following his question 
«,..what in the world can speculatio totius civitatis be?», he has this: 


1, Acta Apostolice Sedis, 20 Julii, 1943, p.222. : : 
De Ver., 4,29, a.4, ¢.—Italies mine. A Nes ee 
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It is exactly this notion which, most unfortunately, Professor De K. has picked out 
to be the cornerstone of his answer. 


St. Thomas speaks quite a different language: 


Sicut bonum unius consistit in actione et contemplatione, ita et bonum mul- 
titudinis, secundum quod contingit multitudinem contemplationi vacare. 
Hoe est verum, quod. ..assecutio finis quem intellectus practicus intendit, 
potest esse propria et communis, inquantum per intellectum practicum aliquis 
[!] se et alios dirigit in finem, ut patet in rectore multitudinis [!] Sed 
aliquis ex hoc, quod speculatur, ipse solus dirigitur in speculationis finem. 
Ipse autem finis intellectus speculativi tantum preeminet bono intellectus 
practici, quantum singularis assecutio ejus excedit communem assecutionem 
boni intellectus practici. Et ideo perfectissima beatitudo in intellectu specu- 
lativo consistit1. 


How conscientious, how realistic a thinker is young St. Thomas who wrote these 
passages already in or about 1255 to 1256! He, indeed, never indulges in combining 
his notions merely for the sake of obtaining some neat scheme, but he examines them 
with regard to their inner possibility and truth. In the first passage it seems to be 
evident that St. Thomas somehow inclines towards something like Peter of Auvergne’s 
speculatio totvus civitatis. Yet Aquinas at once checks himself by adding, with re- 
markable finesse: secundum quod contingit multitudinem contemplationt vacare. Is 
contemplation, as a genuine social or common act, possible at all? In the second text 
to the assecutio communis fints intellectus practic the right, personal subject is assigned, 
namely the rector multitudinis (cf. II-II, 47.12). And St. Thomas now vigorously 
sets in relief the inner impossibility of an assecutio communis of the end of the specul- 
ative intellect. The words IPSE SOLUS DIRIGITUR IN SPECULATIONIS 
FINEM and the subsequent statement of the absolute pre-eminence of the SINGU- 
LARIS ASSECUTIO of the speculative good—-deserve to be written as a motto at 
the head of a treatise of Thomistic social philosophy. And be it noted that this whole 
statement is the Thomistic answer to the following argumentum in contrarium which 
most exactly states the problem of the pretended absolute pre-eminence of the common 
good: 

Videtur quod beatitudo magis consistat in actu intellectus practici quam spe- 
culativi. Quanto enim aliquod bonum est communius, tanto est divinius, 
ut patet in I Eth. Sed bonum intellectus speculativi est singulariter ejus 
quispeculatur. Bonum autem intellectus practici potest esse commune mul- 
torum. Ergo magis consistit beatitudo in intellectu practico quam speculati- 
vo.—DM,199-200. 


Overlooking the paper shortage a second time, we shall reproduce 
Father Eschmann’s quotations in the context and order they have in 
St. Thomas. The first sentence of his first citation is taken from In III 
Sent., 4.35, q.1, a.4, sol.l, ad 2. First let us read the objection, and then 
the answer: 

Bonum gentis divinius est quam bonum unius. Sed vita contemplativa consistit 
in bono unius hominis, vita activa in bono multorum. Ergo vita activa est nobilior 
quam contemplativa. = 

Ad secundum dicendum quod sicut bonum unius consistit in actione et contem- 
platione; ita et bonum multitudinis, secundum quod contingit multitudinem contem- 


plationi vacare. Sed ad bonum multitudinis pervenitur per regimen active vite; _ 
unde ex hoc non probatur quod activa sit dignior, sed utilior. 


The important point about that reply is that St. Thomas does not 
distinguish the major. To do so would have been simple; he need only 
have conceded the major is true of the practical good, and denied that it 
applies to the speculative. But he did not do so. Why not? Father 
Eschmann will say that the major of the argumentum in contrarium isa 


a 


7 Se In footnote, Father Eschmann here gives his reference as follows. «3 Sent., . 


d. 35, 1. 4, sol. 1 ad 2; 4 Sent., d. 49, 1. 1, sol. 3 ad 1.» 
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dictum authenticum which, «to a medieval writer, is always true.»—DM,200, 
n.27. We agree that in some circumstances St. Thomas will often concede 
a statement which he himself would not express in those terms and which, 
if understood in his own technical language, would mean something quite 
different. But it would be preposterous to believe that this caution applies 
here. For, if St. Thomas did not make the distinction defended by Father 
Eschmann, then, even from Father Eschmann’s point of view, it could only 
be because of the «authority» of this major. Now: what accepted truth 
can this proposition have been thought to convey? What could it have 
been taken to mean? There seems no escape from the conclusion that it 
was understood in St. Thomas’ day as meaning that the supremacy of the 
common good applies both to the practical and the speculative order. 
Not much remains, then, in the accusation that the «surprisingly radical 
and daring») work of providing «a new foundation of Christian ethics and 
moral theology» (DM,196) by applying this principle to both the practical 
and the speculative, was undertaken, only toward the middle of the twen- 
tieth century. 


And now let us revert to the second part of my Opponent’s quotation. 
This time the text is complete. But he quotes first the second part of 
St. Thomas’ reply to an objection quoted in second place, and finally, 
in a footnote, he produces the first part of the same reply. For the sake of 
convenience we will reproduce the text in its original order. 

Videtur quod beatitudo magis consistat in actu intellectus practici quam specu- 
lativi. Quanto enim aliquod bonum est communius tanto est divinius, ut patet in 
I Ethic., cap.1. Sed bonum intellectus speculativi est singulariter ejus qui speculatur; 


bonum autem intellectus practici potest esse commune multorum. Ergo magis 
consistit beatitudo in intellectu practico quam speculativo. 


Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod bonum cui intellectus speculativus conjungitur 
per cognitionem, est communius bono cui conjungitur intellectus practicus, inquan- 
tum intellectus speculativus magis separatur a particulari quam intellectus practicus 
cujus cognitio in operatione perficitur, que in singularibus consistit. Sed hoe est 
verum quod assecutio finis, ad quem pervenit intellectus speculativus, inquantum 
hujusmodi, est propria assequenti; sed assecutio finis quem intellectus practicus inten- 
dit, potest esse propria et communis, inquantum per intellectum practicum aliquis se 
et alios dirigit in finem, ut patet in rectore multitudinis; sed aliquis ex hoc quod spe- 
culatur, ipse singulariter dirigitur in speculationis finem. Ipse autem finis intellectus 
speculativi tantum preeminet boni intellectus practici quantum singularis assecutio 
ejus excedit communem assecutionem boni intellectus practici; et ideo perfectissima 
beatitudo in intellectu speculativo consistit 1. 


Again St. Thomas avoids distinguishing the major («Quanto aliquod 
bonum est communius tanto est divinius»). On the contrary, he shows 
that the dictum authenticum applies more perfectly to the good of the spe- 
culative intellect than to that of the practical. And we must note carefully 
that St. Thomas calls «communius», not the good which consists in the act 
of the speculative intellect, but the «bonum cuz intellectus speculativus 
conjungitur per cognitionem», and this is objective beatitude. The good 
of the speculative intellect as such is more common because it is formally 
more abstract, more separated from the singularity of the operable which 
involves potentiality, and hence more communicable. 


1. In IV Sent., d.49, q.1, a.1, qa 3, sol.3. 
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His position having been plainly contradicted by the littera Sancti 
Thome, here is how Father Eschmann behaves: the embarrassing sentences 
are confined to a footnote, and in the footnote their meaning is also taken 
care of: : 

To understand this and similar texts (one of which is quoted by De K., p.172, note 13) 1 
it must be noted, first, that the notion of common good is an analogical notion which 
St. Thomas has not always used in the same nor in its proper sense; and, secondly, 
that the Thomistic discussion of the primacy of the common good is frequently not, 
in the first place, a discussion of a doctrine, but of an «authority.» A dictum authen- 
ticum, to a medieval writer, is always true. The only thing, therefore, that can be 
done about it, is to sustain it and to interpret it. A student of the Thomistic primacy 


of the common good must first of all know the characteristic medieval techniques of 
how to deal with a dictum authenticum.—DM,200-201. 


Thrusting into the back of our minds the nightmarish vision of a great 
doctrine degenerating into interminable historical controversies on the 
historical use of formule, we shall turn our attention to Father Eschmann’s 
unusual notion of analogy, with which we already have some acquaintance. 
When an analogical notion is not being used in its proper sense, in what 
precise sense is it being used? The good St. Thomas speaks of is surély 
a good in the strict sense. There could be little doubt on this point. 
Father Eschmann’s Latin, it is true, might allow him to object that bea- 
titude is a good only «in a certain sense», since he could point out that St. 
Thomas’ clear and precise lzttera expressly states: «beatitudo est quoddam 
bonum excedens naturam creatam)”. The very definition of beatitude 
(«bonum perfectum intellectualis nature») would be destroyed, of course, 
but further historical research of this kind could always manage to break 
down even this definition into a mere dictum authenticum. 


Is St. Thomas’ «bonum communius» really a common good? Not in 
the proper sense, Father Eschmann might reply. But this means raising 
a question of sophistry, for the bonum commune of the practical intellect is 
a common good in the strict sense, whereas the common good of the spe- 
culative intellect would be understood in an improper sense, and yet the 
latter is to be called «more common» than the former. Perhaps this 
should embarrass no one. When faced with a dictum authenticum, a 
sophisma xquivocationis is doubtless quite in order. 


The reader will have noticed that the first proposition of the argumentum 
in contrarium was: «quod beatitudo magis consistat in actu intellectus 
practici quam speculativi». This means that, in this phrase, we have to do 
with formal felicity, which consists in the adeptio finis. The second part 
of St. Thomas’ answer is also concerned with this operation and good: — 
«Sed hoc est verum quod assecutio finis...» The speculative assecutio 
is proper to the intellect of the individual person. St.’ Thomas now compares 
this assecutio singularis to the assecutio of the practical good which is outside 
the intellect. And this assecutio may be either singularis, or communis 
as in the one who directs both himself and the multitude toward the good. 


1. The text Father Eschmann here disposes of (De Spirit. Creat., 2.8, ad 5) was 
quoted above, pp.24-25. 
2. Ia IIe, q.5, 0.6, ¢. 
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It is called common, not formally because of the community of the good 
involved (as my Opponent supposes when he defines the common good by 
the assecutio communis) but «inquantum per intellectum practicum aliquis 
se et alios dirigit in finem», which is quite a different matter. 


But these distinctions are of slight importance to Father Eschmann. 
Just as from the fact that formal beatitude is a proper good he inferred that 
objective beatitude is also a proper good of the person, so now, from the 
assecutio singularis, that is, from the same formal beatitude, he infers, 
without troubling to explain how, that the good attained by this assecutio 
cannot be a common good. 


On page 203, Father Eschmann again indulges in another historical 
observation. He is about to quote a text from chapter 13 of St. Thomas’ 
opuscule De Perfectione Vitx spiritualis. Between parentheses he makes the 
following remark: 


(Let us note that this work was written against the pragmatism of Gerald of Abbéville 
whose main mistake was to have turned the relative primacy of the common good 
into an absolute one!) 1 


My Opponent’s understanding of St. Thomas’ words: «ipse solus dirigitur 
in speculationis finem», is quite obviously opposed to my central position, 
namely, that the intellectual creature is directed to God as a part to the 
good of the whole. Now, it is quite remarkable that in the very chapter 
Father Eschmann refers to, St. Thomas says just that. Speaking of the love 
of our neighbour, St. Thomas says: 


[ Dilectio proximi sancta dicitur ] ex hoe quod. . .ordinatur in Deum: sicut enim homi- 
nes qui sunt unius civitatis consortes in hoc conveniunt, quod uni subduntur principi, 
cujus legibus gubernantur, ita et omnes homines in quantum naturaliter in beatitu- 
dinem tendunt, habent quamdam generalem convenientiam in ordine ad Deum, 
sicut ad summum omnium principem et beatitudinis fontem et totius justitiz legis- 
latorem. Considerandum est autem, quod bonwm commune secundum rectam rationem 
est bono proprio prexferendum: unde unaqueque pars naturali quodam instinctu ordi- 
natur ad bonum totius. Cujus signum est, quod aliquis percussioni manum exponit, 
ut cor vel caput conservet, ex quibus totius hominis vita dependet. In predicta 
autem communitate qua omnes homines in beatitudinis fine conveniunt, unusquisque 
homo, ut pars quedam consideratur, bonum autem commune totius est tpse Deus, in quo 
omnium beatitudo consistit. Sic igitur secundum rectam rationem et nature instinctum 
unusquisque setpsum in Deum ordinat sicut pars ordinatur ad bonum totius, quod quidem 
per charitatem perficitur, qua homo seipsum propter Deum amat. Cum igitur aliquis 
etiam proximum propter Deum amat, diligit eum sicut seipsum, et per hoe dilectio 
sancta efficitur. Unde dicitur, [Joan.1v: Hoc mandatum habemus a Deo, ut qui diligit 
Deum, diligat et fratrem suum. 


The position Father Eschmann attacks could not be more clearly stated. 


Now for the text my Opponent quotes from this same chapter of the 
opuscule. Immediately following the parenthesis given above he quotes: 


«Proximus autem noster non est universale bonum supra nos existens, sed particula 
bonum infra nos -constitutum.» Will Professor De K. be able to give = a fitting 
explanation of this «infra nos» of St. Thomas? I cannot help but think that he will 


1. I should like it understood that my remarks on such emplo: t i 
as this are not to be interpreted as a reflection on authentic hoyenionl seman ie ‘that 
undertaken even on this continent, and whose quality could not be enhanced by any 


praise of mine. 
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not. According to the suppositions of his system he will protest (in fact, he does so, 
on similar occasions) that this is the «base abomination of egoism.» We have no 
reason to recede even one iota from the clear and precise littera Sancti Thome. That 
it contains no egoism at all is clear to everyone who, with St. Thomas, knows how 
to distinguish between amor sui ordinatus and amor sui inordinatus—DM,203. 


Does Father Eschmann mean that I hold our neighbour to be «bonum 
universale supra nos existens), and not «bonum particulare infra nos cons- 
titutum» ? My Opponent’s question reveals such «remarkable finesse» 
in dealing with this problem and such scrupulous care in reading my book, 
that I feel quite speechless. Yet, lest the reader believe I concede Father 
Eschmann’s interpretation of this text (his interpretation is unmistakably 
clear from his general doctrine and from his purpose in quoting it against me) 
I should like to add that it represents inescapably that position which I do 
not hesitate to qualify in those very terms he quotes from my essay. 


Why should we love ourselves more than our neighbour? Obviously 
the reason cannot be that, absolutely speaking, we are better than our neigh- 
bour. He who would not be content to be the last to leave purgatory, 
to be the last in the kingdom of heaven and therefore the least of all the 
Blessed, would stand small chance of ever getting there. The reason why 
we must love ourselves more than our neighbour is not that we are better 
than our neighbour, but because, as St. Thomas says, 


licet proximus melior sit Deo propinquior, guia tamen non est tta propinquus caritatem 
habenti sicut tpse sibt, non sequitur quod magis debeat aliquis proximum quam seipsum 
diligere1. 


It is essential for each one of us to realize in a most practical manner 
that certainly many, and possibly every one of our neighbours is better 
than our own person, and by «better» I mean better in the eyes of God and 
more lovable to Him. If we cannot love them according to their own, 
absolute amiability, it is because we cannot love them as God loves them?. 


In the same article 4 (IJa ITz, q.26) St. Thomas adds something 
which, according to Father Eschmann, would be in open contradiction with 
the passage we have just quoted: 


Ad tertium dicendum quod, sicut Augustinus dicit, in Regula, quod dicitur, 
Caritas non querit que sua sunt, sic intelligitur quia communa propris anteponit. 
Semper autem commune bonum est magis amabile unicuique quam proprium bonum: 
sicut etiam ipsi parti est magis amabile bonum totius quam bonum partiale sui ipsius, 
ut dictum est. (Scil. a.3)3 


1. Ifa ITz, q:26, 2.4, ad_t. 

2. In connection with St. Thomas’ doctrine on humility, it might be well to 
ponder the following words. «. . .Aliquis absque falsitate potest se credere et pronuntiare 
omnibus viliorem, (Regula S. Benedicti) secundum defectus occultos quos in se reco- 
gnoscit, et dona Dei que in aliis latent. Unde Augustinus dicit, in libro de Virginit.: 
Existimate aliquos in occulto superiores, quibus estis in manifesto meliores).—IIa Iz, 
q.161, a.6, ad 1. Be 

. «...Secundum ea que pertinent proprie ad propriam personam alicujus, 
plus debet exhibere dilectionis effectum parentibus quam extraneis; nisi forte in 
quantum in bono alicujus extranei penderet bonum commune, quod etiam sibi ipsi 
_ imponere quisque debet; ut cum aliquis seipsum periculo mortis exponit, ad salvandum 

in bello ducem exercitus, vel in civitate principem civitatis, in quantum ex eis dependet 
salus totius communitatis. Sed secundum ea que pertinent ad aliquid ratione alicujus 
adjuncti, utpote in quantum est civis vel miles, plus debet obedire rectori civitatis, 
vel duci, quam patriy.—De Carit., a.9, : = 
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Since Father Eschmann expressly maintains that my understanding of 
the primacy of the common good is something unheard of in «Christian 
ethics and theology», something «suprisingly radical and daring», I might 
quote an opinion of a seventeenth century theologian, perhaps the last of 
the greater disciples of St. Thomas: 

Post Deum autem, unusquisque magis diligit se, quam proximum, debet enim 
diligere alios, sicut seipsum, unde ipsemet est quasi exemplar primum et diligendo- 
rum, quia se ut participem glorie divine, alios ut socios in participando. LHzcipro 
tamen Christum Dominum, etiam ut hominem, et Beatissimam Virginem matrem, eo 
quod participant quamdam rationem principii communicantis nobis gratiam, et beati- 


tudinem, est enim Christus ut homo caput glorie, et Beatissima Virgo mater capitis, 
et collum per quod derivatur gratia, et ideo magis debemus ipsos diligere, quam nos!. 


XI. (CIVITAS HOMINI, NON HOMO CIVITATI EXISTIT) 


At the very beginning of his article, Father Eschmann quoted (DM,186) 
a passage from the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris. The line most relevant 
to our problem is the following: Civitas homini, non homo Civitati existit. 
My Opponent’s reader is, presumably, to understand that this text implies 
a negation of the primacy of the-common good. The application is appa- 
rently so inevitable that Father Eschmann does not feel obliged to inform 
the reader that I had answered a current objection drawn from this very 
text.—BC,67-71. It is surely clear, even from my Opponent’s own paper, 
that I hold God to be the supreme common good. At the same time, quite 
inexplicably, Father Eschmann will speak as if I held the supreme common 
good, to which all else must be subordinated, was none other than the com- 
mon good of mere political society. So again, in the section of his article 
we are now examining, we find him making this same implication. When, 
because of an emergency, the contemplative are called upon to share more 
fully in the active life, why do they obey ?—my Opponent asks. 


Is it because they have been enjoying the dulcedo contemplationis as parts of the com- 
munity, and thus, already, in subordination to its interests and laws ?—DM,202. 


I do not think that at this stage, it will be necessary to comment upon 
the above statement. We already know how freely Father Eschmann 
skips from one order to the other, as if the notion of common good were a 
univocal one. We have learned that his common good is a strange thing 
indeed: an efficient cause; an object of the practical intellect; and now, 
after the admission that there is a respect in which God is (a common good 
properly speaking», (DM,196) we learn that the common good «is essen- 
tially a bonum utile, the highest bonum utile, but nothing more».-—DM,202. 
May we be pardoned if we cannot help murmuring like another: «Would it 
not be desirable that an author who uses traditional notions knew exactly 
what they mean ?»—DM,189, n.12. 


The main reason why many a personalist has been irked by my essay 
is that it took him off-guard. Instead of discussing the problem in terms 


1. Joun or Sr. Tuomas, Curs. theol., ed. Vives, t. VII, q.23, p.403. 
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of «person» and «society», I approach it in the fundamental terms of 
«proper good» and «common good». Ultimately, person and society are 
not to be judged by what they are absolutely, but by what is their perfection, 
i.e. by what is their good; that is the only way in which Aristotle and St. 
Thomas ever discussed this problem. To look upon the absolute compari- 
son of person and society as the most basic consideration is distinctly 
modern. It is also distinctly modern to accord absolute priority to the 
subject and to believe, with Spinoza (who, in this respect, follows in the 
footsteps of David of Dinant) that «to be absolutely» is «to be good abso- 
lutely», i.e. that «ens simpliciter» is «bonum simplicitery’. From this 
identification it follows quite logically: «Per finem, cujus gratia aliquid 
facimus, appetitum intelligo»?. Finis cui becomes finis qui. From such 
a point of view, the problem of person and society quite naturally becomes 
the question: is the person better than society ? instead of: is the proper good 
of the person better than his common good? When the problem itself 
has been so distorted, what can be expected in the solution ? 


The totalitarian solution is that the individual person is ordered and 
subjected to society. We are inclined, in rejecting this doctrine, to swing 
to the opposite extreme; but if we prescind from the common good of the 


1. «...Sieut ens est quoddam essentiale, et quoddam accidentale; ita et bonum 
quoddam essentiale, et quoddam accidentale; et eodem modo amittit aliquis bonitatem 
sicut esse substantiale et accidentaley—De Ver., q.21, a.1, ad 6.«...Sicut ens 
multiplicatur per substantiale et accidentale, sic bonitas multiplicatur; sed tamen inter 
utrumque differt. Quia aliquid dicitur ens esse absolute propter suum esse substan- 
tiale, sed propter esse accidentale non dicitur esse absolute: unde cum generatio sit 
motus ad esse; cum aliquis accipit esse substantiale, dicitur generari simpliciter; 
eum vero accipit esse accidentale, dicitur generari secundum quid; et similiter est de 
corruptione, per quam esse amittitur. De bono autem est e converso. Nam secun- 
dum substantialem bonitatem dicitur aliquid bonum secundum quid, secundum vero 
accidentalem dicitur aliquid bonum simpliciter; unde hominem injustum hon dicimus 
bonum simpliciter, sed secundum quid, in quantum est. homo; hominem vero justum 
dicimus simpliciter bonum. Cujus diversitatis ista est ratio. Nam unumquodque 
dicitur esse ens in quantum absolute consideratur; bonum vero, ut ex dictis, art.1, 
ad 6 argum., patet, secundum respectum ad alia. In seipso autem aliquid perficitur 
ut subsistat per essentialia principia; sed ut debito modo se habeat ad omnia que sunt 
extra ipsum, non perficitur nisi mediantibus accidentibus superadditis essentie; quia 
operationes quibus unum alteri conjungitur, ab essentia mediantibus virtutibus essen- 
tis superadditis progrediuntur; unde absolute bonitatem non obtinet nisi secundum 
quod completum est secundum substantialia et secundum accidentalia principia. 
Quidquid autem creatura perfectionis habet ex essentialibus et accidentalibus prin- 
ecipiis simul conjunctis, hoe totum Deus habet per unum suum esse simplex; simplex 
enim ejus essentia est ejus sapientia et justitia et fortitudo, et omnia hujusmodi, que 
in nobis sunt essentie superaddita. Et ideo ipsa absoluta bonitas in Deo idem est 
quod ejus essentia; in nobis autem consideratur secundum ea que superadduntur 
essentis. Et pro tanto bonitas completa, vel absoluta in nobis et augetur et minuitur 
et totaliter aufertur, non autem in Deo; quamvis substantialis bonitas in nobis semper 
maneat».—Tbid., a.5, ¢. For other references, see above, p.48, n.1. 


2. Spinoza, Ethica, pars IV, def.v11.—«Per virtutem et potentiam idem intelligo; 
hoe est (per Prop.7, p.I1I), virtus, quatenus ad hominem refertur, est ipsa hominis 
essentia seu natura, quatenus potestatem habet quedam efficiendi, que per solas 
ipsius nature leges possunt intelligiy—Ibid., def. vi11.— «Causa autem, que finalis 
dicitur, nihil est preter ipsum humanum appetitum, quatenus is alicujus rei veluti 
principium seu causa primaria consideratur. Ex. gr. cum dicimus habitationem 
causam fuisse finalem hujus aut illius domus, nihil tum sane intelligimus aliud, quam 
quod homo ex eo, quod vite domestic commoda imaginatus est, appetitum habuit 
wedificandi domum. Quare habitatio, quatenus ut finalis causa consideratur, nihil 
est preter hunc singularem appetitum, qui revera causa est efficiens, que ut prima 


consideratur, quia homines suorum appetituum causas communiter ignorant».—Ibid., 
prefatio. 
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persons which is the final, and therefore first cause of society, we are left 
with a mere aggregate of individuals. Now, in this formal consideration, 
each and every one of that group could never be more than an alter ego A 
and the group itself could never be more than an aggregate, a mere unum 
coacervatione of alter ego’s. Hence, in this perspective, the whole question 
of our relation to the common good and to our particular good becomes a 
problem entirely different from that over which the battle has raged until 
now, resolving itself into the simple question: must one love oneself more 
than one’s neighbour? ‘There is not the slightest doubt that we must love 
ourselves more. Even Aristotle expressly taught this fundamental truth. 
Indeed, St. Thomas used the Philosopher’s doctrine for an objection against 
the primacy of the common good, which was reproduced by me: 

On pourrait, tout en s’appuyant sur le Philosophe (IX Ethic., cc.4 et 8), pousser 
plus loin l’objection: «Les témoignages d’amitié que l’on rend aux autres ne sont que 
des témoignages d’amitié rendus a soi-méme».—A cette objection saint Thomas répond 
«que le Philosophe parle ici des témoignages d’amitié rendus 4 un autre chez qui le 
bien qui est objet de l’amitié se trouve selon un certain mode particulier: il ne parle 


pas des témoignages d’amitié rendus 4 un autre chez qui le bien en question se trouve 
sous la raison de bien du tout».—BC,60-61 2. 


To love our neighbour more than ourselves would be contrary to nature, 
since we are more one with ourselves than with our neighbour’. Nor is 
there any doubt that for the very same reason we must love ourselves more 
than any society so considered. Only God, Christ even as man, and Mary 
who as truly universal sources dispense to us the divine good, can be loved 
by us more than ourselves. 


Throughout my essay I repeatedly called attention to the simplistic 
confusion of these two problems; in fact, it was written mainly to dissipate 
the false assumption that the common good is an alien good, that is, either 
a personal good of our neighbour or the sum total of proper goods. When 
we state the fundamental problem in terms of person and society, it is quite 
natural that the subordination of the personal good to the common good 


1. I will quote again a passage from the series of articles on The theory of Democracy 
by M. J. ApLer and Fatraer WaALTsR Farretu: «...The intentions of natural justice 
are selfish. They do not regard the good of another man as such, but only as a part of 
the community which must be preserved for one’s own good. Now just as natural 
justice and natural love are selfish, so neither is heroic. Neither leads men to mar- 
tyrdom. Though natural love is less selfish than justice, in that it involves some 
genuine forgetfulness of self, and though natural love, unlike justice, impels men to 
the gone of sacrifice, it remains, nevertheless, on the plane of imperfect action, 
in which the agent always seeks to perfect himself as seat as another, and in fact 
regards the other as an extension of self—as an alter ego».—The Thomist, vol. IV, 
April, 1942, n.2, pp.3829-330 As I pointed out in my book (Appendice II, p.129 ff.), 
these authors are at least consistent; they have the candour and courage to go the 
full distance. «...With respect to the common good, it is necessary to reject as false 
[italics theirs ] all the passages in which St. Thomas declares that the common good 
is supreme in the natural, temporal order; or, if this is not a fair interpretation of all 
those texts in which St. Thomas says that the common good takes precedence over 
the individual good because the good of the whole is greater than the good of its parts, 
then we must at least reject this false interpretation of what St. Thomas seems to say, 


even though it has prevailed among his commentators and followers to this day».— ~ 


Tbid., pp.3836-337. 
2. The original was quoted above, p.40. 


3. Ila Ile, q.26, a.4, ¢e.—«...Unitate nature nihil est magis unum quam nos; 
sed unitate affectus, cujus objectum est bonum, summe bonum debet esse magis 
nobis unum quam nos».—De Carit., a.9, ad 7. 


\ 
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should be interpreted as the collectivist and totalitarian subjection of the 
individual to the mass. But the truth is, as I sought to explain in the third 
chapter of my essay, that personalism and totalitarianism proceed from the 
same assumption.—BC,73-79. When we say, in opposition to the per- 
sonalists, that the individual person is subordinated to society, we do not 
mean, as they would have us mean, that the person and his proper good 
are subordinated to society sSenidered absolutely, that is, to a mere aggre- 
gate of proper goods in which no aspect of a real common Seeds is to be seen. 
We mean that, within a given order, the good of the individual person is 
subordinated to the common good of the community. If the political 
community has the right to execute a criminal citizen, it is not formally 
because it represents a number of persons, but rather «ut bonum commune 
conservetur) *. The condemned man does not become the victim of mob 
violence; he is destroyed because he has proved a responsible menace to 
the common good. 


The reader can now see that Father Eschmann does not seem to be 
aware of the real problem, and therefore can easily impose upon me the 
ignominious positions which follow from his own misunderstandings. 
The very opening paragraph of my book was: 


La société humaine est faite pour ’homme. Toute doctrine politique qui ignore 
la nature raisonnable de homme, qui nie, par conséquent, sa dignité et sa liberté, 
est viciée 4 la racine et soumet l’homme 4 des conditions inhumaines. C’est done 
& bon droit qu’on s’insurge contre les doctrines totalitaires au nom de la dignité de 
Vhomme.—BC,1 


And on the following page I said: 


On peut 4 la fois affirmer la dignité de la personne et étre en fort mauvaise com- 
pagnie. Suffirait-il d’exalter la primauté du bien commun? Non plus. Les régimes 
totalitaires saisissent le bien commun comme prétexte pour asservir les personnes 
de la facgon la plus ignoble. Comparéed-l’esclavage ot ils menacent de nous sou- 
mettre, la servitude des bétes est liberté. Commettrons-nous la lacheté de concéder 
au totalitarisme ce pervertissement du bien commun et de sa primauté? 


If no more than Father Eschmann’s misunderstandings and accusations 
were at stake, we should have had little to reply; but when he invokes 
«the clear and precise lttera Sancti Thome» in support of a doctrine which, 
as far as we can see, is indistinguishable from the amor sui inordinatus, 
we must surely consider it a duty to rally to the defence of true Thomistic 
principles. Let it be added at once that we have no right to assume that 
Father Eschmann is conscious of all the implications of his position. And 
that this should be so is the more understandable because of the fact that 
his viewpoint, even as regards the primary notion of the good, is the modern 
one. It is not easy to escape erroneous tendencies when they are those of 
the age in which we actually live. Intus existens prohibet extraneum. 

And now let us return to the Encyclical Divini Redemptoris. Pius XI 
precisely denounces the totalitarian conception of person and society. 


1. IIa ITz, q.64, a.2. 
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In the very next phrase he adds (and Father Eschmann himself quotes the 
passage) : 


Id tamen non ita intelligendum est, quemadmodum ob suam individualismt doctrinam 
Liberales, quos vocant, asseverant; qui quidem communitatem immoderatis singulorum 
commodis inservire Jubent:... } 


Since my Opponent has so discreetly overlooked my answer to the 
objection drawn from this text, I will reproduce it in full. 


«La cité existe pour homme, l’homme n’existe pas pour la cité». 


Pour convertir ce texte en objection contre notre position, il faudrait le traduire: 
«Le bien commun de la cité existe pour le bien privé de ’homme». Nous pourrions, 
alors, citer la suite immédiate de ce méme texte: «Ce qui ne veut point dire, comme 
le comprend le libéralisme individualiste, que la société est subordonnée 4 V’utilité 
égoiste de l’individu». 


La cité existe pour ’homme. Cela doit s’entendre de deux maniéres. Premié- 
rement, la cité, quand nous l’envisageons comme organisation en vue du bien commun, 
doit étre entiérement soumise A ce bien en tant qu’il est commun. Envisagée sous ce 
rapport, elle n’a d’autre raison d’étre que le bien commun. Or, ce bien commun lui- 
méme est pour les membres de la société; non pas pour leur bien privé comme tel; 
il est pour les membres en tant que bien commun. Et, comme il s’agit d’un bien com- 
mun de natures raisonnables, il doit étre conforme A la raison, il doit regarder les natu- 
res raisonnables.en tant qu’elles sont raisonnables. La cité n’est pas, ou ne peut pas 
étre, un ‘pour soi’ figé et refermé sur soi, opposé comme un singulier 4 d’autres sin- 
guliers: son bien doit étre identiquement le bien de ses membres. Si le bien commun 
était le bien de la cité en tant que celle-ci est, sous un rapport accidentel, une sorte 
d’individu, il serait du coup bien particulier et proprement étranger aux membres de 
la société. Il faudrait méme accorder 4 l’organisation ainsi ravie 4 ses membres, 
intelligence et volonté. La cité serait alors comme un tyran anonyme qui s’assujettit 
Vhomme. L’homme serait pour la cité. Ce bien ne serait ni commun ni bien de 
natures raisonnables. L’homme serait soumis 4 un bien étranger—Deuxiémement, 
la cité, comme le bien commun de la cité, est pour homme en tant que celui-ci com- 
prend des formalités qui l’ordonnent 4 des biens communs supérieurs, formalités 
qui sont, dans l’homme, supérieures A celle qui |’érdonne au bien commun de la cité. 
Or, V’identité du sujet de ces diverses formalités peut préter 4 confusion. Le bien 
privé et le bien commun sont l’un et l’autre biens del’homme. Et pourtant, tout bien 
de homme n’est pas bien de l’homme purement homme. Le bien de l’homme pure- 
ment homme, d’aprés le sens que lui accorde saint Thomas dans les textes déja cités, 
n’est autre chose que le bien qui lui convient en raison de l’individu. Le bien commun 
ne peut jamais étre subordonné a cet homme purement homme. La formalité ‘homme 
purement homme’ ne peut pas étre identifiée 4 la formalité ‘citoyen’, comme elle ne 
peut l’étre au sujet ‘homme’. Dés lors, quand nous disons un bien commun subor- 
donné & l’homme, ce ne peut étre qu’en raison d’une formalité qui regarde un bien 
Bes supérieur. Seul le bien commun le plus parfait ne peut étre subordonné 

omme. 


De plus, quand nous disons que le bien commun ne peut jamais étre considéré 
comme une pure extension du bien de l’homme dans la ligne de son bien singulier, 
en sorte que le bien commun ne serait qu’un détour pour rejoindre le bien singulier, 
nous n’entendons pas par la que le bien singulier est méprisable, qu’il est néant, qu’il 
ne doit pas étre respecté ou qu’il n’est pas en lui-méme respectable. Cependant, un 
respect plus grand est dia la personne quand nous envisageons celle-ci dans son ordi- 
nation au bien commun. Méme le bien singulier de la personne est meilleur quand 
nous le considérons comme ordonné au bien commun de la personne. Du reste, une 
cité qui ne respecte pas le bien privé ou le bien des familles, agit contrairement au bien 
commun. De méme que l’intelligence dépend du sens bien disposé, ainsi le bien de la 
cité dépend de Vintégrité de la famille et de ses membres. Et de méme qu’une nature 
sensible bien soumise 4 la raison est plus parfaite dans la ligne méme de la nature 
sensible, de méme, dans une cité bien ordonnée, le bien singulier de l’individu et le bien 
commun de la famille doivent étre plus parfaitement réalisés et assurés. Cependant, 
si le bien commun de la cité était subordonné & ces derniers, il ne serait pas leur bien 


1. Acta Apost. Sedis, 31 Martii 1937, p.79. 
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commun et l’homme serait privé de son bien temporel le plus grand; la cité ne serait 
pas cité. | Elle serait comme une intelligence subordonnée au sens et réduite & la con- 
dition d’instrument pour le bien privé.-—BC,67-71. 


The following objection and answer are related to the same problem: 


«...L’homme n’est pas ordonné & la société politique selon tout lui-méme et tout ce 
qui est sien» 1, 


On a voulu conclure de ce texte isolé que la société politique est en derniére ins- 
tance subordonnée 4 la personne singuliére prise comme telle. Et quiconque ose 
contredire cette grossiére inférence tournée en faveur du personnalisme, se fait traiter 
de totalitaire. Or, ainsi que nous l’avons vu, il est contraire 4 la nature méme du bien 
commun d’étre, comme tel, subordonné A un singulier, A moins que ce singulier n’ait 
lui-méme raison de bien commun. Saint Thomas veut dire seulement que l’homme 
n’est pas ordonné & la seule société politique. Il n’est pas selon tout lui-méme partie 
de la société politique, puisque le bien commun de celle-ci n’est qu’un bien commun 
subordonné. L’homme est ordonné A cette société en tant que citoyen seulement. 
Bien que l’homme, |’individu, le membre de famille, le citoyen civil, le citoyen céleste, 
etc., soient le méme sujet, ils sont formellement différents. Le totalitarisme identifie 
la formalité homme & la formalité citoyen. Pour nous, au contraire, non seulement 
ces formalités sont distinctes, mais elles sont subordonnées les unes aux autres selon 
Vordre méme des biens. Or, c’est l’ordre des biens, causes finales et premiéres, et 
non pas |’homme purement homme, qui est principe de l’ordre de ces formalités d’un 
méme sujet. Je personnalisme renverse cet ordre des biens: il accorde le plus grand 
bien a la formalité la plus inférieure de homme. Ce que les personnalistes entendent 
par personne, c’est, en vérité, ce que nous entendons par pur individu, tout matériel 
et substantiel enfermé en soi, et ils réduisent la nature raisonnable & la nature sensible 
qui a pour objet le bien privé. 

L’homme ne peut pas s’ordonner au seul bien de la société politique; il doit s’or- 
donner au bien du tout parfaitement universel, auquel tout bien commun inférieur 
doit étre expressément ordonné. Le bien commun de la société politique doit étre 
expressément ordonné & Dieu, tant par le citoyen-chef que par le citoyen-partie, chacun 
&sa maniére. Ce bien commun demande, lui-méme, cette ordination. Sans cette or- 
conte expresse et publique, la société dégénére en Etat figé et refermé sur soi—BC, 
66-67. 


XII. THE PRIVATE LAW OF THE HOLY GHOST 


There remains one more objection deserving of our attention before 
we enter upon the final chapter of this article. This argument against our 
doctrine while hardly formidable in itself, makes a vivid appeal to one’s 
piety and so has its danger for the person who may not have the leisure 
to examine it thoroughly. For the principle which inspires it Father Esch- 
mann turns to the Canon Urbana: 


To use (and extend) the language of an old and venerable papal document of the elev- 
enth century, the so-called Canon Urbani—a document which has played an important 
role in the medieval canonist and theological discussions of our problem?—it is not 
the personalist contention that nobody dare resist the caprices of any given individual 
person, of Tom, Dick and Harry, but that nobody dare resist the Holy Ghost (Act.7:51). 
—DM,207. 3 


1. «...Homo non ordinatur ad communitatem politicam secundum se totum, et 


secundum omnia sua...» Ja Ilz, q.21, a.4, ad 3. : a 
2. In a footnote, Father Eschmann here refers to: Corpus Iuris Canonici, C.19, 


: Q. 2, ¢.1: Ed. Lips. sec. (Friedberg), vol. I, col. 839 f., and to his own paper: Bonum 


commune melius est quam bonum unius. Hine Studie weber den Wertvorrang des Per- 
sonalen bei Thomas von Aquin, Medizval Studies, Toronto, vol. VI, 1944, pp.62-120. 
His specific reference is to pp.100 ff., namely section IV : Das «Privileg des Heiligen 
Geistes» und der Thomistische Begriff des Personalen. He also refers to his rather 
incomplete and disorderly Glossary (Medieval Studies, V, 1943, pp.142 ff.) as «A 
complete collection of the Thomistic texts regarding the dictum authenticum of the 


relative primacy of a common good..,» (DM,201) A much more complete group 


of texts will appear in a forthcoming issue of the Laval théologique et philosophique. 
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We shall examine the actual words of the document in a moment or two; 
for the present let us merely note that from it our Opponent draws an argu- 
ment based on the supremacy of the law of the Holy Ghost as written in the 
heart of the individual person, over any possible public law. 


The whole objection then, turns on the notion of law, and yet reveals 
a curious failure to grasp what is most fundamental in that notion. Indeed 
we have only to bring our Opponent to admit that this private law of the 
Holy Ghost is truly a law to quite destroy his reasoning. For if it be true 
law, it must have what is essential to any law (meaning simply that without 
which no law would be a law); and St. Thomas most uncompromisingly 
tells us that this «nihil est aliud quam quedam rationis ordinatio ad bonum 
commune, ab eo qui curam communitatis habet, promulgata» 1 If the 
private law of the Holy Ghost is a law, then, like any other law, it is a 
rationis ordinatio ad bonum commune. 


Since any law (proprie, primo et principaliter respicit ordinem ad 
bonum commune»? my Opponent could hardly have chosen a better example 
to defeat his own position. How untenable his position is might be best 
shown by reference to the second article of Ja IIx, q.90, which answers the 
question: Utrum lex ordinetur semper ad bonum commune. ‘The whole 
article places us right in the middle of our problem. If anyone entertained 
the slightest doubt as to the strict meaning of the bonum commune which 
is the end of the law, he may read in the reply to the second objection that 
St. Thomas means «bonum commune, non quidem communitate generis 
vel speciei, sed communitate cause finalis, secundum quod bonum commune 
dicitur finis communis). Here is the body of the article: 


Respondeo dicendum quod. . .lex pertinet ad id quod est principium humanorum 
actuum, ex eo quod est regula et mensura. Sicut autem ratio est principium huma- 
norum actuum, ita etiam in ipsa ratione est aliquid quod est principium respectu 
omnium aliorum. Unde ad hoc oportet quod principaliter et maxime pertineat lex. 
—Primum autem principium in operativis, quorum est ratio practica, est finis ultimus. 
Est autem ultimus finis humane vite felicitas vel beatitudo, ut supra habitum est. Unde 
oportet quod lex maxime respiciat ordinem qui est in beatitudinem.—Rursus, cum omnis 
pars ordinetur ad totum sicut imperfectum ad perfectum; wnus autem homo est pars 
communitatis perfecte: necesse est quod lex proprie respiciat ordinem ad felicitatem 
communem. Unde et Philosophus, in premissa definitione legalium, mentionem 
facit et de felicitate et communione politica. Dicit enim, in V Ethic., quod legalia 
justa dicimus factiva et conservativa felicitatis et particularum tpsius, politica commu- 
nicatione: perfecta enim communitas civitas est, ut dicitur in I Polit. 


_ In quolibet autem genere id quod maxime dicitur, est principium aliorum, et 
alia dicuntur secundum ordinem ad ipsum: sicut ignis, qui est maxime calidus, est 
causa caliditatis in corporibus mixtis, que intantum dicuntur calida, inquantum par- 
ticipant de igne. Unde oportet quod, cum lex maxime dicatur secundum ordinem ad 
bonum commune, quodcumque aliud preceptum de particulari opere non habeat rationem 
a oe secundum ordinem ad bonum commune. Lt ideo omnis lex ad bonum commune 
ordinatur. 


To the central doctrine conveyed in these words we may add the main 
divisions of law laid down by St. Thomas in this same treatise, before 
proceeding to the actual document which our Adversary has invoked. 


1. Ta IIz, q.90, a.4, ¢. 
2. Ibid., a.3, c. 
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By the eternal law St. Thomas means (ipsa ratio gubernationis rerum in 
Deo sicut in principe universitatis existens»,! and the end of this divine 
government is «ipse Deus, nec ejus lex est aliud ab ipso»”. The natural 
law is a (participatio legis eterne in rationali creatura» °. Now, since 
the precepts of natural law are very general—e.g. commit no evil, whereas 
action is in the singular, human reason must derive more particular direct- 
ives from these naturally known principles, either by way of conclusion— 
e.g. one must not kill, or by way of further determination, e.g. life imprison- 
ment for murder. Such conclusions or determinations constitute human 
law*. But because man is ordained to a supernatural end, «ideo superaddi- 
tur lex divinitus data, per quam lex eterna participatur altiori modo» °. 
Finally, when a human law is contrary to human good, it does not bind 
in conscience, «nisi forte propter vitandum scandalum vel turbationem, 
propter quod etiam homo juri suo debet cedere......»°; when opposed to the 
divine good, however, «nullo modo licet observare: quia sicut dicitur Act.v, 
obedire oportet Deo magis quam hominibus» ’. 


Now, what does the Canon Urbanit mean by the private law of the 
Holy Ghost? Let us look into the text as Father Eschmann himself 
quotes it:® 


Due sunt, inquit (ie. Urbanus Papa), leges: una publica, altera priuata. Publica 
lex est, que a sanctis Patribus scriptis est confirmata, ut lex est canonum, que quidem 
propter transgressiones est tradita. Verbi gratia: Decretum est in canonibus, clericum 
non debere de suo episcopatu ad alium transire sine commendatitiis litteris sui episcopi, 
quod propter criminosos constitutum est, ne uidelicet infames ab aliquo episcopo 
suscipiantur persone. Solebant enim offitia sua, cum non in suo episcopatu poterant, 
in alio celebrare, quod iure preceptis et scriptis detestatum est. 1. Lex uero priuata 
est, que instinctu S. Spiritus in corde scribitur, sicut de quibusdam dicit Apostolus: 
«Qui habent legem Dei scriptam in cordibus suis,» et alibi: «Cum gentes legem non 
habeant, si naturaliter ea, que legis sunt, faciunt, ipsi sibi sunt lex.» Si quis horum 
in ecclesia sua sub episcopo populum retinet, et seculariter uiuit, si affatus Spiritu 
sancto in aliquo monasterio uel regulari canonica salvare se (Variante: salvari se) 
uoluerit, quia (Variante: qui enim) lege priuata ducitur, nulla ratio exigit, ut a publica 
lege constringatur. Dignior est enim lex priuata quam publica. Spiritus quidem 
Dei lex est, et qui Spiritu Dei aguntur lege Dei ducuntur; et quis est, qui possit sancto 
Spiritui digne resistere? Quisquis igitur hoc Spiritu ducitur, etiam episcopo suo 
contradicente, eat liber nostra auctoritate. Iusto enim lex non est posita, sed ubi 
Spiritus Dei, ibi libertas, et si Spiritu Dei ducimini, non estis sub lege. 


If this text is to furnish an argument against the primacy of the common 
good, it can only be on condition public law is taken to mean a law which 
is ordained to the common good, whereas the private law of the Holy 


1. Ibid., q.91, a.1,-¢. 

2. Ibid., ad 3. 

3. Ibid.; a.2, ¢. : z 

4. Ia Ilz, q.91, 0.3; q.95, a.2—It should be noted however, that the conclusions 
«habent etiam aliquid vigoris ex lege naturali», whereas the mere determinations 
«ex sola lege humana vigorem habent».—Ibid., q.95, a.2, e. The reader will observe 
that the instance of a lex publica (which is of course a human law) given by the Canon 


_ Urbani belongs to the latter kind of human law. 


5. Ibid., q.91 a.4, ad 1. 
6. Ibid., q.96, a.4, ¢. 
7. Ibid. 

8. Art. cit., p-101. 
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Ghost would be that ordained to the private good. Such an interpretation 
seems inconceivable and yet if it be not that which my Opponent intends, 
what possible alternative can he find? Father Eschmann seems to have 
discovered an entirely new kind of law—a law which is neither eternal, 
nor natural, nor human, nor divine, nor even law in any strict sense of the 
word; it is an entity resembling, perhaps, his (quoddam bonum commune)». 


St. Thomas, like Pope Urban himself, has a quite different understand- 
ing of the distinction between public law and the private law of the Holy 
Ghost. In article 5 (Utrum omnes subjiciantur legi), q.96, he formulates 
the following objection: 


2. Preterea, Urbanus Papa dicit, et habetur in Decretis, XIX, qu.1: Qut lege 
privata ducitur, nulla ratio exigit ut publica constringatur. Lege autem privata Spiritus 
Sancti ducuntur omnes viri spirituales, qui sunt filii Dei; secundum illud Rom. vu: 
Qui Spiritu Dei aguntur, hi filii Dei sunt. Ergo non omnes homines legi humanse 
subjiciuntur. 

His reply is: 

Ad secundum dicendum quod lex Spiritus Sancti est superior omni lege humanitus 
posita. Et ideo viri spirituales, secundum hoe quod lege Spiritus Sancti ducuntur, 
non subduntur legi, quantum ad ea que repugnant ductioni Spiritus Sancti. Sed 
tamen hoc ipsum est de ductu Spiritus Sancti, quod homines spirituales legibus huma- 
nis subdantur; secundum illud I Pet. 11: Subjecti estote omni humane creaturx, propter 
Deum. 


In formulating this objection, Father Eschmann seems to have been 
under the impression that my obsession with the common good was such 
as to lead me to teach that the person, in his subjection to an inferior good, 
may obey a law which is opposed to the divine good. It is this which 
compels me to recall a rather lengthy paragraph from my essay: 


On pourrait encore objecter que si la dignité de la créature raisonnable est liée 
a sa subordination 4 Dieu d’ow la personne tient tout ce qu’elle est, sa dignité n’est 
pas liée 4 sa subordination 4 d’autres fins si supérieures soient-elles. Dés lors, cette 
dignité est antérieure 4 toute subordination autre qu’A Dieu, et indépendante de l’ordre 
dans les choses eréées. En effet, «quand le bien propre d’un étre est subordonné A 
plusieurs biens supérieurs, l’agent doué de volonté est libre de sortir de l’ordre qui se 
rattache & l’un de ces étres supérieurs et de rester dans l’ordre qui se termine A un 
autre, que ce dernier soit plus ou moins élevé» 1.—A cela nous répondons que quand 
un agent doué de volonté doit subordonner son bien propre A un bien créé supérieur, 
ce ne peut étre qu’en tant que celui-ci est luicméme conforme A l’ordre divin. Das 
lors, quand I’inférieur doit se soustraire 4 ce qui lui est supérieur, c’est que ce supérieur 
s'est écarté de l’ordre ov il devait lui-méme se tenir. Mais, tant que ce supérieur se 
tient dans l’ordre, il est un bien supérieur auquel l’inférieur doit se soumettre. «Par 
exemple, le soldat qui est soumis au roi et au général de l’armée peut subordonner sa 
volonté au bien du général et non a celui du roi, et inversement; mais dans le cas od 
le général transgresserait l’ordre donné par le roi, la volonté du soldat serait bonne, 
s'il la détachait de la volonté du général pour la soumettre au roi; elle serait mauvaise 
s'il exécutait la volonté du général contrairement A la volonté du roi; car lordre d’un 
principe inférieur dépend de l’ordre du principe supérieur» 2. Toutefois, «il y aurait 


1. «Considerandum est etiam quod, cum proprium alicujus bonum habet ordinem 
ad plura superiora, liberum est volenti ut ab ordine alicujus superiorum recedat et 
i) ee ee non derelinquat, sive sit superior sive inferior».—Contra Gentes, 

, ¢.109. 

2. «Sicut miles, qui ordinatur sub rege et sub duce exercitus, potest voluntatem 
suam ordinare in bonum ducis et non regis, aut e converso. Sed si dux ab ordine regis 
recedat, bona erit voluntas militis recedentis a voluntate ducis et dirigentis voluntatem 
suam in regem, mala autem voluntas militis sequentis voluntatem ducis contra 


regis: ordo enim inferioris principii dependet ab ordine superioris».— I 


Tat ary 
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péché dans les substances séparées si quelqu’une d’un rang inférieur sortait de ordre 
d’une substance supérieure qui reste soumise 4 l’ordre divin». Dés lors, la révolte de 
Vinférieur contre un supérieur insoumis est une révolte contre le désordre.—BC,47-48. 


XIII. (...... THE TERM ‘PERSONALISM’ (IN ITSELF, NO DOUBT, A BAD ONE)......)) 


Some people call themselves personalists but, when one brings to their 
attention what that term usually emphasizes, they will hasten to add that 
they do not mean it in such a sense. In their special acceptance of it, the 
term may represent nothing objectionable, but it is doubtful if that be 
enough to justify its common use. In a certain class of Catholic writers 
there has appeared a tendency to effect something like a theft of the adver- 
sary’s thunder by using his own vocabulary in applications which, in the end, 
turn out to be quite different from the impositions given them in the ori- 
ginal’. The result is, of course, an ambiguity sufficient to mislead the 
most well-intentioned of readers. 


That the tendency I mention is a pernicious one, may be convincingly 
demonstrated by the case of personalism. The writers who represent this 
theory reach an audience that is both large and important in the world of 
Catholic education. Whether or not their books are being correctly 
interpreted by this circle of readers is not the question which concerns us 
at the moment; the point is that a considerable number of people holding 
responsible posts in our institutions of higher learning are clearly taking 
the personalism expounded in such works to imply the negation of the 
primacy of the common good. In giving approval to an article like that 
of Father Eschmann, not only do they, quite unconsciously, welcome the 
central thesis of personalism in its most abject form, but they also prove 
the dangerous fruitfulness of ambiguity. : 


1. Thus we have our own doctrinal «Humanism», «Liberalism», «Naturalism», 
and even «Catholic Communism» has been suggested. Father Eschmann himself 
states that the term «personalism» is, «in itself, no doubt, a bad one»; that it must be 
«purged of the connotations it has through its sources in modern philosophy».— 
DM,208. On this subject, Cardinal Villeneuve says, in the Preface to BC, x1-x11: 
«Présentement, c’est le personnalisme qui est devenu 4 la mode. Des esprits trés 
sincéres le préconisent. On exalte la dignité de la personne humaine, on veut le 
respect de la personne, on écrit pour un ordre personnaliste, on travaille & créer une 
civilisation qui serait pour homme... Tout cela est trés bien, mais trop court, 
car la personne, l’homme, n’est pas sa fin A elle-méme ni la fin de tout. Elle a Dieu 
pour fin, et &4 vouloir emprunter le langage des autres, méme quand on parait le cor- 
riger par l’envofitement des meilleurs des adjectifs (n’est-on pas allé jusqu’a parler 
du «matérialisme dialectique d’Aristote et de saint Thomas» pour désigner leur doctrine 
naturelle?), méme si on n’exclut pas les sous-entendus que suppose l’orthodoxie, 
on laisse sous-entendre aussi la pensée des autres, une pensée naturaliste, athée, 
ne ffit-ce que par son indifférence, radicalement humaniste, et on favorise le renver- 
sement de la civilisation parce qu’on renverse le langage et avec le langage la HON 
sophie et la théologie. ’est_ contre quoi l’auteur s’éléve. Il n’a pas tort. 1 est 
temps plus que jamais, en effet, de crier casse-cou. Et de vouloir que les sociétés 
ne se réorganisent pas en fonction de la personne individuelle, mais en fonetion du bien 
commun, & ses divers degrés, ¢’est-a-dire, de la fin souveraine, c’est-a-dire en fonction 
de Dieu. 

«L’auteur s’attaque ouvertement aux personnalistes, mais pour défendre vrai- 
ment la dignité de la personne humaine. Son étude insiste sur la grandeur de la per- 
sonne sans flatter les personnes. Elle s’oppose & toute doctrine qui, sous prétexte 
de la glorifier, diminue et atrophie la personne humaine et la prive de ses biens les | 
plus divins». 
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Had we read and obeyed the littera Sancti Thome we would have been 
spared this disastrous and widespread condition: 


_..Cum infidelibus nee nomina debemus habere communia, ne ex consortio nominum 
possit sumi erroris occasio; nomine fati non est a fidelibus utendum, ne videamur illis 
assentire qui male de fato senserunt, omnia necessitati siderum subjicientes. Unde 
Augustinus dicit, in V de Civitate Dei: Si quis voluntatem vel potestatem Der fati nomine 
appellat, sententiam tenneat, linguam corrigat. Et Gregorius, secundum eundem intel- 
lectum, dicit: Absit a fidelium mentibus ut fatum aliquid esse dicant}, 


_..Sicut Hieronymus dicit, ex verbis inordinate prolatis incurritur heresis. Unde 
cum hereticis nec nomina debemus habere communia: ne eorum errori favere videa- 
mur 2, 


He who rightly believes that every human being is a person capable of, 
and immediately ordained to the supreme immutable common good and 
that in this consists his dignity, let him not assume that he must therefore 
call himself a personalist—sententiam teneat, linguam corrigat. Equivoca- 
tion implies a grave risk and no matter how unwittingly one may have 
employed it, an inescapable duty may ensue. The following passage from 
a sermon of St. Thomas may be read in this connection: 


Inveniuntur aliqui qui student in philosophia, et dicunt aliqua que non sunt 
vera secundum fidem; et cum dicitur eis quod hoc repugnat fidei, dicunt quod philo- 
sophus dicit hoc, sed ipsi non asserunt, imo solum recitant verba philosophi. Talis 
est falsus propheta, sive falsus doctor, quia idem est dubitationem movere et eam non 
solvere quod eam concedere; quod signatur in Exod. (xx1, 33), ubi dicitur quod si 
aliquis foderit puteum, et aperuerit cisternam et non cooperuerit eam, veniat bos vicini 
sui, et cadat in cisternam, ille qui aperuerit cisternam teneatur ad ejus restitutionem. 
Ille cisternam aperuit, qui dubitationem movet de his que faciunt ad fidem. Cister- 
nam non cooperit, qui dubitationem non solvit, etsi ipse habeat intellectum sanum et 
limpidum, et non decipiatur. Alter tamen qui intellectum non habet ita limpidum 
bene decipitur, et ille qui dubitationem movit tenetur ad restitutionem, quia per eum 
ille cecidit in foveam 3, 


May I also remind the reader that the personalist conception of 
marriage* has been condemned by the Suprema Sacra Congregatio S. Offcii, 
in a decree published at the order of Pius XII, on April 1, 1944°. 


1. Contra Gentes, III, ¢.93.—BC,188, n.86. 
2. IIIa, q.16, a.8,¢. See CasETAN’s commentary, n.2. 


3. Sermo III, «Attendite a falsis prophetis...», Opera Omnia, ed. Fretté, Pari 
Vives, t.32, p.676, : Sacre 

4. On the personalist conception of marriage, Cardinal Villeneuve has this to say: 
«Ce n’est done pas dans une conception personnaliste du mariage, ni dans un soi-disant 
personnalisme chrétien et socialiste, qui résultent l’une et l’autre de concessions spécu- 
latives et éthiques & l’erreur, qu’on pourra trouver la solution aux problémes que 
soulévent de plus en plus tragiquement les déviations de la vérité. C’est toujours la 
vérité qui doit nous délivrer. Or, ces conceptions ne visent qu’a pousser jusqu’a 
l’exaspération la périlleuse solitude ot se trouve plongée la personne, une fois qu’on 
la détache et_qu’on l’isole, sous prétexte de l’exalter, de son appui naturel, le bien 
commun»).—BC,xvitt. Referring to H. Doms’ successful Vom Sinn und Zweck der 
Lhe (Du sens et de la fin du mariage, Deselée De Brouwer, Paris 1937; The M. eaning 
of Marriage, Sheed and Ward, New York 1939), I ventured the unpopular opinion 
that it presents a «deeply perverse conception of marriage».—BC,181, n.58. 

5. «De matrimonii finibus eorumque relatione et ordine his postremis anni 

. * * nnis 

meamals Dis _ prodionaete que et eigetant finem primarium etic inek: non 
esse prolis generationem, ve es secundarios non esse fini primario st i 
sed ab eo independentes. - S seborenains, 

Hisce in elucubrationibus Liat po conjugii finis alius ab aliis designatur, ut 
ex. gr.: conjugum per omnimodam vite actionisque communionem complementum 


\ 
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I should like it understood that I do not at all accuse Father Eschmann 
of using the term (personalism» ambiguously. On the contrary, he employs 
it in its strict meaning, as may be clear from his fundamental position: 

Objectively, i.e. viewed from the part of its uncreated object, the vision is not 
a common good; it is not even God as Common Good (to speak of common good in 


a proper and adequate language) but it is God Himself, the Bonum universale in essendo, 
as has been shown above.—DM,202. 


Nor could he have ever attacked my essay had I not been clear about what 
I mean by personalism and what I have against it. 


XIV. THE DEVIL AND THE COMMON GOOD 


The rather flamboyant title of this final chapter might suggest that 
it is to contain doctrine of a novel and startling kind; its aim, however, 
is exactly the contrary. The fitting and proper close for any discussion 
in Christian Theology will always be an appeal to traditional and ancient 
teaching, and it is this indispensable support which we propose to seek in 
our last pages. If, prescinding now from the explicit littera Sancti Thome, 
there were any truth in the accusation, that the primacy of the divine 
common good is a modern innovation, then for that reason alone he who 
held it should feel uneasy. But we shall leave it to the reader to judge, 
after reading the testimony now to be described, whether or not our position 
draws its strength from the roots of tradition. 


In a paragraph of my book which arouses Father Eschmann’s amuse- 
ment as recalling «by its style and bearing the ‘heroic’ ages of baroque- 
Scholastic controversy» (DM,184), I refer to John of St. Thomas in 
support of my position. The note to this passage presented in full the 
actual words of this recognized theologian. This citation will receive 
fuller notice in a moment, but for the present let it be noted that the text 
of John of St. Thomas (1589-1644) is based in turn directly on the authority 
of St. Augustine (354-430—«a superiore communi omnium beatifico bono 
{ mali angeli] ad propria defluxerunt»; and also on the authority of Pope 
St. Gregory (c.540-604)—«.....Dum [Leviathan] privatam celsitudinem 
superbe appetiit, jure perdidit participatam»’; and again on the authority 


ac personalis perfectio; conjugum mutuus amor atque unio fovenda ac perficienda 
per psychicam et somaticam proprie persone traditionem; et hujusmodi alia plura. 
...Proposito sibi dubio: ‘An admitti possit quorundam recentiorum sententia, 
qui vel negant finem primarium matrimonii esse prolis generationem et educationem, 
vel docent fines secundarios fini primario non esse essentialiter subordinatos, sed esse 
geque principales et independentes’; respondendum decreverunt: Negative».—Acta 
Apost. Sedis, 20 Aprilis 1944; NCWC., August 20, 1944, p.103. ae 
Nor is the following passage from the Acta Tribunalium of the Sacra Romana Rota 
to be overlooked: «Recentissimis his nostris temporibus auctores quidam, de finibus 
matrimonii disserentes, hoe «mutuum adjutorium» alio modo explicant, inquantum 
sel. «esse personale» conjugum auxilium et complementum accipit. atque contendunt, 
non secundarium sed primarium finem matrimonii esse hane «persone» conjugum 
evolutionem atque perfectionem, quam tamen non omnes eodem, sed alii sub alio respectu 
considerant atque urgent. Hi novatores in re matrimoniali a vera certaque doctrina 
recedunt, quin solida et probata argumenta pro suis opinionibus afferre valeant».— 
Acta Apost. Sedis, 26 Junii 1944; NCWC., October 20, 1944, p.188. _ 
1. Sancti Gregorii Magni Moralium Lib. XXXIV, ¢.21. Muiann, Patrol. Lat., 
_+.76, col.740, 1134 B. 


‘ 
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of St. Bernard (1090-1153)—«[ Homines ] infirmiores sunt, inquit [diabolus], 
inferioresque natura, non decet esse concives, nec zquales in gloria» 1. on 
the authority of St. Thomas (1224/5-1274)—<«affectavit [ diabolus ] excel- 
lentiam singularem»”. The innovator Father Eschmann denounces was 


born in 1906. 


The extraordinary thing is that all these mighty witnesses are as one 
in recognizing the denial of the Common Good as being the peculiar crime 
of Satan. Yet it is understandable that this be so, for the temptation 
could be for none more alluring than for persons as glorious as Lucifer and 
his followers before their fall. John of St. Thomas explains this in the 


passage I quoted. 


...Quia videntes dignitatem suam, appetierunt singularitatem, que maxime est 
propria superborum. .(..)..(recusat diabolus beatitudinem supernaturalem) habere 
sine singularitate propria, sed communem cum hominibus; ex quo consecutum est 
quod voluerit specialem super eos habere prelationem potius quam communicationem, 
ut etiam Divus Thomas fatetu: in hac questione LXIII, a.3, in calee. Accedit ad 
hoc auctoritas S. Gregorii pape,...: ‘Angelos perdidisse participatam celsitudinem, 
quia privatam desideraverunt’, id est, recusarunt ccelestem beatitudinem, quia par- 
ticipata, et communis erat multis, et solum voluerunt privatam, scilicet quatenus 
privatam, et propriam, quia prout sic habebat duas conditiones maxime opportunas 
superbie, scilicet-singularitatem, seu nihil commune habere cum inferioribus, quod 
ipsis vulgare videbatur, etiamsi esset gloria supernaturalis, et non habere illam ex 
speciali beneficio, et gratia, et quasi precario: hoc enim maxime recusant superbi, 
et maxime recusavit angelus. Et ad hoc pertinet parabola illa Luce x1v, de homine 
qui fecit coonam magnam, et vocavit multos, et cum vocasset invitatos cceperunt se 
excusare; ideo enim fortassis recusaverunt ad illam coenam venire, quia magna erat, 
et pro multis, dedignantes consortium habere cum tanto numero, potiusque eligerunt 
suas privatas commoditates, licet longe inferiores, utpote naturalis ordinis, iste quia 
villam emit, ille quia juga boum, alius quia uxorem duxerat, unusquisque propriam 
excusationem pretendens, et privatum bonum, quia proprium, recusans vero ccenam, 
quia magnam, et multis communem. Iste est propriissime spiritus superbie 3. 


Could one state more clearly that the fallen Angels refused super- 
natural beatitude because it can be achieved only as a common good and 
because they had to seek it gua common good? Yet, by their faith and 
their most perfect natural knowledge the Angels, who cannot err in matters 
of speculative science, knew, incomparably better than we, that the adeptio 
finis is an assecutio singularis. They knew that God Himself and God 
alone is the primary object of this happiness and that the vision is in no way 
interrupted by the existence of any neighbour nor by any number of them. 
Yet they prefer that lower good which is possessed as a privilege of their 
angelic nature or as wholly personal, to a good common to many and dis- 
pensed according to the free choice of God Himself Who can make the last 
first and the first last*. They may be compared to those who refused to 


1. Sermo XVII in Cantica, Patrol. Lat., t.183, col.857, 1319 C. 

2. Ia, q.63, a.2, ¢. 

3. Curs. theol., ed. Vivés, t.IV, d.23, a.3, nn.34-35, pp.950-951.—BC,169. 

4. «...Naturam humanam assumptam a Dei Verbo in Persona Christi, seeundum 
reedicta, Deus plus amat quam omnes angelos: et melior est, maxime ratione unionis. 
ed loquendo de humana natura communiter, eam angelic comparando, secundum 

ordinem ad gratiam et gloriam, equalitas invenitur; cum eadem sit mensura hominis 
et angeli, ut dicitur Apoc. xx1; ita tamen quod quidam angeli quibusdam hominibus, 
et quidam homines quibusdam angelis, quantum ad hoe, potiores inveniuntur. Sed 
quantum ad conditionem nature, angelus est melior homine. Nec ideo naturam 
ecoters rer sit Ee ee dg nis ee nls diligeret: sed quia plus 
gebat. Sicut bonus pate as uid pretiosius dat serv i 
non dat filio sano».—IJa, q,20. a.4, ad 20 . eS 
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attend the great supper, simply because it was a great one to which many 
were invited, and they scorned to take part with such a crowd. They 
preferred, accordingly, to turn to private affairs, even though these were 
far inferior and of a quite earthly nature. Nothing could be more characte- 
ristic of the proud. The Angels well knew the object of heavenly beatitude 
is the proper good of God alone which to angel or man can be only a common 
good. And in desiring to confine themselves to their personal good, we 
may think of them as pleading with great show of argument that, in so 
doing, they were only striving generously to be like to God in a more unique 
and personal fashion, since in this they would be less dependent upon His 
grace and favour, possessing their good by way of a strictly personal 
appropriation’. In other words, they sought to be assimilated to God 
only with regard to this that God is good, thus aiming to be most like 
to-Him by being good in themselves, instead of seeking the assimilation 
secundum untonem vel informationem to an object which is common and 
impossible to attain as a proper good. And so, as St. Augustine (354- 
430) says, from that higher and beatific good which was common to all, 
they lapsed to this private good of their own: 


Angelorum bonorum et malorum inter se contrarios appetitus non naturis prin- 
cipiisque diversis, cum Deus omnium substantiarum bonus auctor et conditor utros- 
que creaverit; sed voluntatibus et cupiditatibus exstitisse, dubitare fas non est; dum 
alii constanter in communi omnibus bono, quod ipse illis Deus est, atque in ejus eeter- 
nitate, veritate, charitate persistunt; alii sua potestate potius delectati, velut bonum 
suum sibi ipsi essent, a supertore communi omnium beatifico bono ad propria defluxerunt, 
et habentes elationis fastum pro excelsissima eternitate, vanitatis astutiam pro 
certissima veritate, studia partium pro individua charitate, superbi, fallaces, invidi 
effecti sunt2. 


That, I believe, was authentic personalism in high places. Yet, it is 
quite different from contemporary doctrine. Before explaining what we 
mean let us quote from the second page of Father Eschmann’s article: 


This is the personalism which is at issue in a passage on page three of Professor 
De Koninck’s book, a passage which recalls by its style and bearing the «heroic» 
ages of baroque-Scholastic controversy: 


Le péché des anges fut une erreur pratiquement personnaliste: ils ont préféré 
la dignité de leur propre personne 4 la dignité qui leur serait venue dans la su- 
bordination 4 un bien supérieur mais commun dans sa supériorité méme. 


1. «...Nee enim nos dicimus peccatum superbiz in Angelo processisse ex judicio 
intendente consecutionem beatitudinis sine gratia, seu ex viribus propriis: hujusmodi 
enim consecutio non potest esse intenta sine errore, sed orta fuit ex judicio recusandi 
quodlibet bonum, etiam gloriam ex gratia, et beneficio alieno, et sine singularitate 
aliqua, sed communicando cum inferioribus: hoc enim maxime dedignantur superbi. 
Et quia dwmones superbissimi fuerunt, ideo omnem communicationem cum aliis 
inferioribus, etiam in gloria, et omnem modum habendi aliquid ex gratuito beneficio, 
et non ut debitum, etiam gloriam ipsam recusarunt: unde virtualiter voluerunt illam, 
si non esset ex gratia, sed ex propria virtute assequibilis. Et sic nullo modo ex relatis 
in argumento voluerunt positive, et formaliter beatitudinem, sed efficaciter voluerunt 
illam recusare, quia erat ex gratia, et communicabilis omnibus, virtualiter autem 
volebant illam, si sic non esset: efficacifer vero, et positive adhwrebant propris excel- 
lentizx ut fini, quia ibi tales conditiones non inveniebant, sed erat propria, non com- 
munis, et non ex gratia speciali, sed solum jure creationis conveniens».—JOHN OF 


St. Tuomas, Ibid., pp.953-954. 
2. De Civitate Det, XII, ¢.1. 
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L’hérésie pélagienne, dit Jean de Saint Thomas, peut étre considérée comme 
une étincelle de ce péché des anges. Elle n’en est qu’une étincelle, car, 
alors que l’erreur des anges fut purement pratique, l’erreur des pélagiens 
était en méme temps spéculative. Nous croyons que le personnalisme 
moderne n’est qu’une réflexion de cette étincelle, spéculativement encore 
plus faible. Il érige en doctrine spéculative une erreur qui fut a l’origine 
seulement pratique. ... 


Nous n’entendons pas soutenir ici que l’erreur de tous ceux qui se disent 
aujourd’hui personnalistes est plus que spéculative. Qu’il n’y ait la-dessus 
aucune ambiguité. Sans doute notre insistance pourra-t-elle blesser ceux 
des personnalistes qui ont identifié cette doctrine 4 leur personne. C’est 18 
leur responsabilité trés personnelle. Mais il y a aussi la nétre—nous ju- 
geons cette doctrine pernicieuse a ]’extréme.—DM, 184. 


The squib: «(How many Angels can dance on a pin-point ?» has been, 


perhaps, not without its effect even on learned Catholic circles. 


It is 


considered in bad taste to even mention the pure spirits—except, of course, 
bjective» Historical Point of View research. In fact, we are led to 
wonder why God bothered to tell us of them, and why He has repeatedly 


in «o 


warned us against those that move in the darkness. 


Yet, He seems to be 


of the opinion that Angel and Devil play a rather prominent role in His 
universe and concern us more than the Evil One would like us to believe. 
And is it not He who tells us: tnvidia autem diaboli mors introivit in orbem 


terrarum: imitantur autem illum qui sunt ex parte illius?* 


has s 


homicida erat ab initio, et in veritate non stetit”. 


Christ Himself 


aid: Vos ex patre diabolo estis: et desideria patris vestri vultis facere. Ille 


Ve are warned that Satan 


will seduce the nations®, and in daily evening prayers the Church repeats the 
words of St. Peter: Sobrit estote et vigilate: quia adversarius vester diabolus 


tamquam leo rugiens circuit, quzrens quem devoret *. 


The invidious personal- 


ism of the Devil is our concern, and on highest authority we must fear 
him and pay no heed to those who smile at our solicitude. 


Now, in the first sentence of the citation which recalled to my Opponent, 
«by its style and bearing the ‘heroic’ ages of baroque-Scholastic controversy»”®, 
it is stated that the Angels could commit no speculative error—even Adam 


shared in this privilege °. 


The Angels knew, therefore, that divine beatitude 


could not possibly become their proper good. Their error could only 
consisted in ignorantia electionis, a purely practical error. «The sin 
of the Angels was a practical personalist error: they preferred the dignity 


have 


oP WD 


least skill as a writer. However, I cannot allow m 
taking up so great a cause. 


. Liber Sapientiz, 1, 24. 
. Joan., vi, 44. 
A Pot Sib. 

a) Bis EP a 

. I readily admit that of all those who dare 


it is worth doing ill. 


et in 


particulari eligibili, que est ignorantia electionis. cumque ergo 


we. —— print, epee possibly the 
y shortcomings vent me f 
For, as has been well said: If a thing is Wectidaite av kll 


6. «Adam non est seductus, sed mulier. Seductio autem duplex est, se. in universali, 
peceat, 


seducitur ignorantia electionis in particulari eligibili. Mulier au it 

ieriorantia in universali, quando se. credidit quod dixit; eed os hed orediait 
hoe, sed deceptus fuit in particulari, sc. quod gerendus esset mos uxori, et cum ea 
ecnuedere deberet, et inexpertus divine severitatis credidit quod facile ei remitteretur». 


Tim., 0.2, lect.3. 
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of their own person to that dignity which would come to them through their 
subordination to a good, higher but common in its very sovereignty»).—BC,3. 


The Pelagians on the other hand, were guilty of simple speculative 
error when they taught that, absolutely speaking, the natural powers were 
adequate to achieve the supernatural end of man. To maintain that the 
Angels could entertain such crass speculative ignorance would be to ignore 
the power of their intelligence. 


Nec oportet [diabolo] attribuere errorem Pelagii de habendo merita condigna ex 
propria natura, quia ipsi non volebant consequi formaliter, et de facto gloriam per 
sua naturalia, sed recusabant habere illam, si per gratiam consequenda erat, ut vere 
erat. Unde non habuerunt errorem speculativam Pelagii, sed habuerunt maximam 
superbiam, unde erupit scintilla erroris Pelagii1. 


Now the personalism I attack shows an even greater speculative debility 
than that of Pelagianism, since it mistakes not just the means of attaining 
supernatural beatitude, but bears directly on the nature of God Himself. 
It is deserving of more indulgence only because it is more stupid”. 


That is what was meant by the first paragraph Father Eschmann 
quotes. The continuation of it is possibly even more «baroque-Scholastic» 
in style: 


L’asservissement de la personne au nom du bien commun est comme une vengeance 
diabolique 4 la fois remarquable et cruelle, une attaque sournoise contre la commu- 
nauté du bien & laquelle le démon avait refusé de se sourettre. La négation de la 
dignité supérieure que homme regoit dans la subordination de son bien tout personnel 
au bien commun assurerait la négation de toute dignité humaine.—BC, 3-4. 


And by the negation of all human dignity we mean the - fruits of 
personalism. Quite logically the inordinate exaltation of the human 
person has a principle and term in contempt of the other person. 


Ce refus de la primauté du bien commun procéde, au fond, de la méfiance et du mépris 
des personnes.—BC,19. 


1. Jonn or Sr. Tuomas, ibid., p.954. 
2. My Adversary says he «would never have come out with this judgment, had 

not Father Baisnée written his articles —DM,187, n.9. His reference is to Father 

Jules A. Baisnée’s Two Catholic Critiques of Personalism, which appeared in The Modern 

Schoolman, Jan., 1945, XXII, 59-75. On page 185, Father Eschmann writes: «Father 

Baisnée reveals himself to be much impressed by the weight of the authorities which, ac- 

cording to him, Professor De Koninck’s anti-personalist position commands». Father 
; Baisnée had said: «Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, added the weight - 
: of his authority to this condemnation of the new theory in which he saw areal danger 
; of revival of Pelagianism. [ Art. cit., 50) ...Is there lurking in the movement of 
Personalism an opposite | of Totalitarianism ] but ss ars serious danger of Peees 
‘by loose thinking which goes to evil to find good’ w: ardinal Villeneuve does no 
hesitate to call ‘a revival of the ee Ni monster o Py m ee CA 
BC,xxu. On the same page 185 Father Eschmann exclaims: « Ke ! Woul 
it not be better for us to stop short on the road of censuring and -up authorities, 
before it is too late and Catholic scholarship is once more made a isughing stock ?» 
As many will remember, when I originally presented my paper on the common good 
at the annual meeting of the Académie canadienne saint Thomas hed lage it was gene- 
rally believed m ition was not in agreement with the Cardinal’s opinion. ae 
on the dignity of on and the function of society, His Eminence had never 
more nor less than what is repeated in the preface. = 
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To grasp this we have only to recall what has been said already regarding 
the dual aspect, relative and absolute, in which we can consider the amia- 
bility of our neighbour. The created persons are amiable to God in the 
measure of the goodness He gratuitously bestows upon them. We, however, 
cannot love them according to their nearness to Him, but only according 
to their nearness to us. On the other hand, any created good, including 
ourselves, pales to nonentity before the divine good which in beatitude 
becomes our good—our common good. But to rejoice in the fact that our 
neighbour is only a particular good «infra nos constitutum» may be a rather 
doubtful attitude. Emphasis on the nos is definitely jeopardizing. Our 
Lord was rather insistent that some would be first and some last and what 
He said concerned beatitude. That is one point of view not to be ignored. 
In the end, His point of view must prevail. However, when our point of 
view (that of our neighbour’s nearness to us) prevails over the former, then, 
of course, any common good, as well as any particular good except ourselves, 
becomes a mere bonum utile—i.e. a good only as a means, for the sake of 
that good which is our insatiable ego. 


That the Devil exists, that he is envious of man, that he is a homicide, 
that in envy and revenge he craves our imitation of his initial deed, is 
uncreated truth. This may be called «baroque», yet it is truth divine. 
It is, absolutely speaking, more true than our own existence. 


Such being the gravity of the error we attacked, the reader will under- 
stand why we were careful to add that in no way did we consider «the error 
of all those who call themselves personalists to be more than speculative. 
Let there be no ambiguity about that». For a man is good, not because of 
his science, but because of the rectitude of his appetite. Yet, we could 
hardly fail to disturb those personalists who have identified this speculative 
doctrine with their own person. And if personalism implied what we were 
certain it did imply (even before Father Eschmann made it rather explicit), 
the obligation was upon us to say just what that implication was. It 
would have been quite merciless not to say it. 


And now let us turn to one more of my Opponent’s statements. Imme- 
diately following the above quotation he proceeds: 

__ There is a proper and profound Thomistic doctrine of the relative superiority, 
within definite orders, of their respective common goods over the particular goods 
contained in those orders. It is this doctrine which Professor De Koninck has distort- 
ed into the contradictory and unintelligible position of the absolute superiority of 


ie es good over by and everything. This will be shown later in detail. 


We believe our Opponent had a fair chance to show that our position 
is «contradictory and unintelligible». Yet, having carefully read his article 
to the end, if we accepted his conclusion it could only be on his word. 
We must, however, appreciate his predicament, for, when a dictum authen- 
ticum is also a per se notum quoad sapientes,’ its rejection gives rise to 
endless difficulties. 


1. «Ainsi veut-on détruire une proposition per se nota résult is 
fication du bien commniny-—-BC.Tie oe " pati nate oe 
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Father Eschmann’s denunciation calls to our mind an aptly phrased 
indictment by that «ravenously affectionate uncle Screwtape»: 
The whole philosophy of Hell rests on recognition of the axiom that one thing is 


not another thing, and, especially, that one self is not another self. My good is my 
good and your good is yours... 


Now the Enemy’s! philosophy is nothing more nor less than one continued 
attempt to evade this very obvious truth. He aims at a contradiction. Things are 
to be many, yet somehow also one. The good of one self is to be the good of another. 
This impossibility He calls love, and this same monotonous panacea can be detected 
under all He does and even all He is—or claims to be2, 


The article I have written, long and difficult as it is, will doubtless tax 
the patience and energies of many of its readers. It has been composed 
with a threefold purpose: to vindicate the truth, to vindicate St. Thomas, 
and to utter a word in defence of the personage who so kindly wrote the 
preface of the little book which has been the occasion of so much controversy. 
While I hope my work will reveal a spirit of sincerity and devotion to truth, 
it is not difficult for me to believe that the task could have been done much 
better, that stronger arguments might have been found and, above all, 
that they might have been presented much more effectively. Still, I am 
convinced that the reasons here given are sufficient to establish the truth, 
and should they not succeed in convincing the adversaries, some other 
writer will surely appear with power to enlighten their ignorance. 


CHARLES Dr KONINCKE. 


1. The «Enemy» is, of course, God. 
2. C.S. Lewis, The Screwtape Letters, 8. J. Reginald Saunders, Toronto 1945, p.92. 


Notre participation au sacerdoce du Christ: 
étude sur le caractére sacramentel 


CHAPITRE QUATRIEME 
LE SACERDOCE HIERARCHIQUE 


ET 
LE CARACTERE SACERDOTAL 


Au ciel, le Christ continue d’étre l’unique Prétre devant le Tout- 
Puissant. Comme il consentait toutefois 4 nous laisser un sacrifice visible, 
il devait nous laisser aussi un sacerdoce visible qui serait ici-bas comme 
le prolongement de son unique prétrise. Sacrifice et sacerdoce se suppo- 
sent et s’appellent mutuellement. L’Eucharistie est, 4 vrai dire, la raison 
d’étre du sacerdoce catholique. C’est bien ce qu’a marqué le saint Concile 
de Trente dans son admirable session vingt-deuxiéme: 

..A la derniére céne, la nuit ot on le livrait, pour laisser & son épouse bien- 
aimée, |’Rglise, un sacrifice visible représentant et rappelant jusqu’a la fin des siécles 
Voblation sanglante une fois accomplie 4 la croix, et nous en appliquant la vertu 
salutaire pour la rémission de nos péchés quotidiens, Jésus se déclarant le Prétre 
éternel selon l’ordre de Melchisédech offrait 4 Dieu le Pére son corps et son sang 
sous les espéces du pain et du vin; sous ces mémes symboles, il se donna en com- 
munion aux Apdtres qu’il constituait alors prétres du Nouveau Testament et enfin, 
selon que |’fglise l’a toujours compris et enseigné, il commanda aux apdtres et & 
leurs successeurs dans le sacerdoce d’offrir ce méme sacrifice quand il leur a dit: 
Fattes cect en mémoire de mot. 

Le Christ n’a pas confié 4 tous les fidéles indistinctement le pouvoir de 
renouveler son sacrifice, comme l’ont prétendu les Réformateurs, et l’on ne 
saurait soutenir que tous les chrétiens sont également prétres”. Ce sont les 
apdétres seuls et leurs successeurs qui ont recu mission d’offrir le sacrifice 
eucharistique, et ils sont les seuls A étre revétus du sacerdoce proprement 
dit de notre divin Sauveur. Le Concile de Trente a d’ailleurs stipulé contre 
les doctrines luthériennes 1’existence du sacerdoce sacramentel et la distinc- 
tion entre clercs et laiques®. 


Comme le Christ, le prétre catholique sera lui aussi un médiateur, et 


l’acte principal de cette médiation consistera A offrir un sacrifice. Quand 
nous aurons développé ces deux points capitaux, nous aurons dit ce qu'il 
faut entendre par le caractére sacerdotal, participation au sacerdoce du 
Christ. 

Le Christ est le Médiateur par excellence, l’unique Médiateur par droit 
propre, capable de réunir Dieu et |’homme. Cela n’empéche pas toutefois 
que d’autres soient appelés a participer 4 cette médiation universelle et par- 
faite, et 4 y coopérer d’une fagon ministérielle et subordonnée. La pensée 


de saint Thomas sur ce point nous est déjA connue: «Les prophétes et les 


1. Trid., sess. XXII, ec.1, 2; Dunz., n.938. 
2. Ibid., n.960. 
3. Trid., sess. XXIII, ec.1, 3, 4; Ibid., nn.957-958. 
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prétres de l’Ancienne Loi étaient médiateurs entre Dieu et les hommes de 
cette maniére dispositive et ministérielle, car ils annongaient et préfiguraient 
le Médiateur véritable et parfait. Quant aux prétres de la Nouvelle Loi, ils 
peuvent étre appelés médiateurs entre Dieu et les hommes, parce qu’ils sont 
les ministres du véritable Médiateur et qu’ils conférent, en son nom, aux 
hommes les sacrements du salut»’. Les prétres de la Loi évangélique sont 
de vrais médiateurs, sous la dépendance toutefois du Christ-Prétre, auquel 
ils empruntent qualités et pouvoirs; ils sont des médiateurs secundum quid, 
mais des médiateurs au sens propre. 

Nous avons considéré déja, 41’école du Docteur Angélique, deux aspects 
dans le médiateur: la raison qui fait de lui un intermédiaire, et son office 
de liaison. L’intermédiaire, disions-nous alors, est distant des deux extré- 
mes qu’il doit joindre; d’autre part, il a avec eux certains points de ressem- 
blance. Le prétre, ministre de Jésus-Christ, réalise-t-il ces conditions et 
dans quelle mesure ? 

1. Le prétre, médiateur en acte premier. — Placé entre Dieu et les 
hommes, le prétre se distinguera donc lui aussi de ces deux extrémes, tout 
en ayant avec eux quelque chose de commun. Pour communiquer aux 
hommes les dons et les bienfaits de Dieu, il faudra qu’il se rapproche en 
quelque maniére du Souverain Bien. Pour étre le porte-parole des hommes 
auprés de Dieu et leur ambassadeur auprés du Christ, il.ressemblera a 
ses. fréres. 

Autrefois, les prétres de la Loi mosaique recevaient, comme signe de 
Vamabilité divine qui se posait sur eux, une onction sainte qui n’atteignait 
en vérité que leurcorps. Les prétres du Testament nouveau recoivent une 
consécration bien plus intime et qui atteint l’Ame jusque dans ses pro- 
fondeurs. La mise en appartenance divine revét certains degrés et certaines 
formes, selon l’usage ou la mission & laquelle est destiné l’étre -consacré. 
Or le prétre est appelé 4 tenir la place méme de Jésus-Christ sur terre. 
L’onction qui le pénétre reflétera donc trés spécialement la physionomie sa- 
cerdotale du souverain Prétre. Le caractére est cette onction qui marque 
physiquement l’Ame du prétre. Deméme que, par la grace d’union, l’huma- 
nité du Christ est attirée aux confins de la divinité et élevée au-dessus de 
toute la création, ainsi, par le caractére sacerdotal, le prétre est en 
quelque maniére assumé, élevé au-dessus de ses semblables pour devenir 
participant de l’onction du Verbe Incarné et de ses qualités de Mé- 
diateur supréme. C’est ce qui faisait dire 4 saint Thomas que le prétre est 
la figure du Christ”. Sans doute, comme celle des baptisés et des confirmés, 
sa consécration n’est qu’une dérivation de l’onction sacerdotale du Christ et, 
partant, elle est accidentelle. Mais cette consécration a la primauté sur les 
deux autres, et elle donne une plus grande part aux perfections de Jésus- 
Christ. L’expression du Docteur Angélique, affirmant que le caractére 
sacramentel est le caractére du Christ, ne se réalise pleinement que pour le 
caractére sacerdotal. ges 

1. IIIa., q.26, a.1, ad 1. aS oe 
— —-Q, IIIa, Suppl., q.40, 2.4, ad 3: «(Unusquisque minister Keclesiz quantum ad 

aliquid gerit typum Christi... Sacerdos autem representat Christum in hoe quod per 
seipsum aliquod ministerium implevit...» Ibid., a.5, ad 2: «Per characterem 1psi_ 
Christo configuramur». = 2 
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Si par cette qualité physique et permanente qui orne son 4me, le prétre 
se rapproche singuliérement du Christ, il n’en demeure pas moins un homme, 
par conséquent semblable a ses fréres, qu’il doit conduire 4 Dieu. Le prétre 
est done véritablement un intermédiaire, distant des deux extrémes avec 
lesquels il doit entrer en communication, ayant avec l’un et l’autre certains 
traits de ressemblance. Pris d’entre les hommes, il devient un intermé- 
diaire, grace au caractére sacerdotal qui lui confére une dignité supérieure, 
l’établit dans une communion plus intime avec le Christ-Prétre, le fait entrer 
en participation de sa consécration sacerdotale. 

Il ne suffit pas d’étre placé entre deux extrémes pour étre un médiateur 
authentique. II faut que le moyen terme soit en mesure d’exercer une action 
conciliatrice. Le caractére sacerdotal est-il seulement une consécration, ou 
bien est-il en méme temps une consécration qui donne la faculté de relier 
Vhomme & Dieu ? 

La consécration sacerdotale investit d’un pouvoir; bien plus, elle est ce 
pouvoir lui-méme. Saint Thomas définit le caractére: une puissance spi- 
rituelle ordonnée aux choses du culte, et pour lui, c’est précisément cette 
puissance qui nous consacre prétres’. Le caractére sacerdotal est un épa- 
nouissement de la puissance sacerdotale du Christ, qui dérive sur les mi- 
nistres de l’Eglise”. 

En vertu de son pouvoir sacerdotal, le Christ peut établir un double 
courant entre le ciel et la terre. Il peut présenter 4 Dieu le sacrifice et les 
priéres de l’humanité, et communiquer aux 4mes les faveurs divines. Le 
caractére sacerdotal fait participer le prétre 4 ce pouvoir de médiation 
ascendante et descendante. «L’Ordre, remarque l’Ange de l’Ecole, a pour 
but principal la consécration et la dispensation du corps du Christ»?. 
Le caractére sacerdotal députe surtout 4 la sainte Eucharistie, sacrifice 
visible de l’Eglise. Le prétre peut offrir 4 la majesté du Pére la divine vic- 
time, immolée pour le rachat de l’humanité. C’est lui qui a pour mission 
de réunir tout ce concert d’hommages du peuple fidéle et de le faire monter 
vers le tréne éternel. Intercesseur du genre humain, il peut véritablement 
porter sur ses lévres, pour les offrir 4 Dieu, les supplications de l’assemblée 
chrétienne. I] peut rattacher tous les membres du Corps Mystique & 
la Téte, qui est le Christ, et ainsi les conduire 4 Dieu. 

Ce n’est pas tout, le prétre est aussi constitué générateur de vie divine 
dans |’Ame de ses fréres; il est devenu le canal transmetteur de la grace 
qui, de la Téte, se répand par tous lesmembres*. Les fruits de la Passion du 
Sauveur sont transmis aux hommes par le moyen des sacrements. Celui-la 
peut appliquer les fruits de la Rédemption qui, au nom du Christ, a été 
officiellement consacré et déposé a cette fin par l’Eglise visible. C’est préci- 
sément le prétre qui, par son caractére sacerdotal, a été marqué pour distri- 
buer aux hommes les faveurs célestes. Administrateur officiel des sacre- 
ments, le prétre peut coopérer sous la dépendance du Christ a la sanctifica- 
tion del’humanité. I] a donc bien, lui aussi, un pouvoir de médiation ascen- 


1. IIa, q.63, a.2. 

2. Contra Gentes, IV, ¢.74. 
3._Ibid., ¢.75. 

4. IIIa, Suppl., q.36, 2.3, ad 2, 
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dante et descendante: car il est autorisé A offrir au nom de tout le Corps Mys- 
tique le sacrifice eucharistique, synthése et plénitude des actes religieux de la 
société chrétienne; il a aussi pour mission d’appliquer aux Ames par la 
vertu de Jésus-Christ les fruits de ’immolation du Calvaire. 


Kst-il besoin de le rappeler ici? La puissance conférée par le caractére 
sacerdotal est une puissance instrumentale physique et non pas simplement 
morale. Les déclarations conciliaires au sujet du pouvoir consécrateur du 
prétre et de son pouvoir d’absoudre—ce sont les deux pouvoirs principaux 
qu’implique le caractére sacerdotal—semblent bien indiquer que le prétre 
est, dans la consécration et l’absolution sacramentelle, un instrument physi- 
que entre les mains de Dieu. Le Concile de Trente déclare que dans |’Eu- 
charistie la conversion se produit ex vi verborum'. C’est donc que les paroles 
consécratoires contiennent une force créée, une force «conversive», vim 
creatam, vim conversivam, comme dit saint Thomas”. Dans la causalité 
morale, cette vertu conversive serait en Dieu seul et nullement dans les 
paroles prononcées par le prétre. 

Le méme concile soutient qu’au tribunal de la pénitence le prétre a le 
pouvoir de se comporter en véritable juge; son réle ne consiste pas unique- 
ment 4 déclarer que les péchés sont remis, mais 4 pardonner réellement les 
fautes de l’accusé*. 

La pensée de saint Thomas ne présente pas de doute*. Dans I’abso- 
lution sacramentelle, le prétre, juge véritable, concourt physiquement 4 la 
sanctification du pécheur. Lorsqu’il prononce les paroles de la consécra- 
tion, le prétre, ministre véritable, opére avec le Christ le miracle de la trans- 
substantiation. Cette double puissance que le prétre posséde n’est d’aucune 
maniére passive; elle est essentiellement ordonnée 4 l’action. Elle n’est pas 
conférée pour le bien personnel de celui qui la regoit, mais pour le -bien de 
la société®. : 


Le pouvoir sacerdotal n’est pas conféré tout d’un coup dans |’ Eglise 
de Dieu. II se fractionne en sept degrés différents. Notons-le, chacun de 
ces ordres successifs imprime dans |’Ame du jeune lévite un caractére, qui est 
une participation plus ou moins large au sacerdoce de Jésus-Christ. Le ca- 
ractére sacerdotal ne doit pas étre considéré comme une seule qualité ou 
puissance cultuelle qui peu 4 peu augmente 4 mesure que l’on regoit les 
ordres supérieurs, mais comme plusieurs qualités essentiellement distinctes 
les unes des autres, ayant toutefois entre elles une unité de subordination. 
D’aprés saint Thomas, chacun des ordres sacrés est un vrai sacrement, 


1. Sess. XIII, ce. 3, 4; Denz., nn.876-877. 


2. IIIa, q.78, 2.4, ¢.: «Consequens est quod in verbis formalibus hujus sacra- 
menti sit quedam virtus creata ad conversionem hujus sacramenti faciendam, instru- 


mentalis tamen, sicut et in aliis sacramentis». 


3. Sess. XIV, ¢.9; Denz. 0.919: «Si quis dixerit absolutionem sacramentalem 
sacerdotis non esse actum judicialem sed nudum ministerium pronuntiandi et decla- 
randi remissa esse peceata, A. S». S 

4. IIIa, q. 78, a.4.; [bid., q.84, 2.3, ad 3 et 4: «Solus Deus per auctoritatem et 
a peccato absolvit, et peccatum remittit; sacerdotes tamen utrumque faciunt per 
ministerium, in quantum scilicet verba sacerdotis in hoe sacramento instrumen- 


 taliter operantur in virtute divina, sicut etiam in aliis sacramentis». 


5. Dewnz., n.95. 
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chacun imprime un caractére. «Chaque ordre est sacré, affirme Ange de 
V’Ecole, puisqu’il est un certain sacrement?... il importe qu’en tous un 
caractére soit imprimé»”. Ces ordres inférieurs sont ainsi de vrais sacre- 
ments, mais partiels, ordonnés 4 un seul sacrement, & un seul ordre sacer- 
dotal, qui est la perfection de tous les autres. Les théologiens de Salaman- 
que comparent ces différents ordres aux offices qui existent dans un état: 
offices de soldat, de préteur, de président ou de roi: toutes ces fonctions réu- 
nies ne constituent pas plusieurs monarchies, mais une seule, parce que ces 
diverses charges sont ordonnées 4 une puissance royale unique ®. 


Ces pouvoirs secondaires conférés par les ordres inférieurs se rappor- 
tent directement ou indirectement au culte eucharistique et ils sont, comme 
le fait remarquer Contenson, A la fois passifs et actifs*. On peut dire 
qu’un pouvoir inférieur est passif par rapport 4 l’ordre supérieur auquel 
il prépare; il est aussi actif par rapport 4 la fonction liturgique 4 laquelle 
il destine®. Ces différents ordres députent 4 des actions bien déterminées, 
comme celles de chanter l’Evangile, porter les candélabres, offrir le vin et 
Veau & la messe, etc... On doit envisager ces divers offices non pas maté- 
riellement et physiquement, mais formellement et dans leur relation A la 
sainte Eucharistie. Un laique peut, sans doute, remplir plusieurs de ces 
fonctions; il ne le fait pas cependant officiellement et en vertu d’une spé- 
ciale députation. Ainsi, n’importe quel individu peut porter matériellement 
la toge ou le bonnet du docteur, le baton du maréchal, l’insigne du séna- 
teur; seuls le docteur reconnu, le maréchal authentique, le sénateur élu 
peuvent porter d’office les marques de leur dignité respective. Il en va de 
méme pour les différents ministéres de la hiérarchie d’ordre. Ceux-la seuls 
peuvent remplir d’office les fonctions diverses de la liturgie sacrée qui ont 
regu & cette fin une mission spéciale, un pouvoir approprié. Ce n’est pas un 
pouvoir quelconque que Dieu a voulu communiquer 4 ses ministres, puisque, 
selon l’enseignement thomiste, chacun des ordres sacrés imprime un carac- 
tére et confére par conséquent une réelle puissance physique. C’est d’ailleurs 
Pidée exprimée par le Pontifical romain qui enjoint 4 l’évéque «d’avertir 
les ordinands de toucher les instruments, dans la tradition desquels un 
eee est imprimé»; il est ici question de tous les ordres sans distine- 
tion”. 


1. IIIa, Suppl., q.387, 2.3. 

2. Ibid., q.35, a.2. Voir aussi Cone. Flor.; Dmnz, n.701: «Sextum sacramentum 
est Ordinis cujus materia est illud per cujus traditionem confertur ordo: sicut pres- 
byteratus traditur per calicis eum vino et patens cum pane porrectionem. Diaco- 
natus vero per libri evangeliorum dationem. Subdiaconatus vero per ealicis vacui 
cum patena vacua superposita traditionem: et similiter de aliis per rerum ad ministeria 
sua pertinentium assignationem». . 

3. Op. cit., disp.5, dub.4, n.70. 

4. Theologia Mentis et Cordis, t.III, 1.11, diss.1, ¢.2. 

5. Cf. Joan. a 8. THOMA, op. cit., q.63, disp. 25, a. 2, n.141: «......Dicimus quod 
character illi (inferiorum ordinum) sunt imperfecti in ratione characteris, et non 
habent statum potentie active, sed solum dant potestatem ad ministrandum ex 
officio sacerdoti et ita sunt quasi in via ad habendum characterem sacerdotalem qui 
proprie est potentia activa respectu sacramentorum. . .» Z 


~6.. (Moneat episcopus ordinandos, quod instrumenta, in quorum traditione cha- = 
racter imprimatur, tangant». Texte du Pontifical romain, cité par E. Hvugon, O.P. 


Tractatus dogmatici, 6e éd., t.I1, Paris, Lethielleux, 1931, p.700. 
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Cette variété d’ordre, conclut Mura, a été d’abord voulue de Dieu, et instituée 
par son Eglise, pour décharger le prétre d’un certain nombre de ministéres secon- 
daires; elle ajoute 4 la beauté du mystique organisme de l’Eglise, et permet 4 notre 
intelligence de mesurer en quelque maniére la sublime hauteur de la dignité sacer- 
dotale, par la série des degrés toujours plus parfaits qui y conduisent; enfin, elle 


prépare mieux le jeune clere A l’acquisition de cette perfection éminente qui doit 
étre l’apanage du prétre. . .1, 


Le caractére sacerdotal est, A n’en pas douter, une participation réelle 
au sacerdoce de Jésus-Christ. Il est comme le prolongement immédiat de la 
consécration et de la puissance sacerdotale du Médiateur supréme entre le 
ciel et la terre. Le pouvoir qu’il confére est actif et social. Déja saint Paul 
écrivait aux Corinthiens: «Oui, qu’on nous tienne comme les ministres 
du Christ et les dispensateurs des divins mystéres» ”. 


2. Le prétre, médiateur en acte second.—Le prétre, configuré par le 
caractére sacerdotal aux perfections et aux pouvoirs du Christ, est consé- 
quemment identifié 4 lui quant aux opérations. Participant aux préroga- 
tives du Médiateur parfait, il sera associé 4 l’acte principal de sa médiation 
qui est l’offrande du sacrifice. Il n’y a plus désormais qu’un seul sacrifice, 
celui du Sauveur au Calvaire. Ce sacrifice définitif et parfait se renouvelle 
cependant tous les matins au saint autel par le ministére des prétres. C’est 
Vaction la plus auguste de la religion chrétienne, le centre autour duquel 
gravite tout le culte de l’Eglise. Montrer briévement comment le sacrifice 
eucharistique est la reproduction de l’acte d’immolation du Calvaire aché- 
vera de nous convaincre que le prétre est en quelque sorte un autre Christ. 


Le sacrifice de la Messe est un véritable sacrifice, et c’est le méme que 
celui de la Croix. Ces deux vérités sont de foi: elles ont été clairement 
exprimées par le saint Concile de Trente. 


Dans ce divin sacrifice qui s’accomplit 4 la Messe, dit le Concile, se trouve 
contenu et immolé de facon non sanglante le méme Christ qui s’est offert une fois 
de fagon sanglante sur la Croix... C’est, en effet, une seule et méme hostie, un méme 
prétre qui s’offre maintenant par le ministére des prétres, aprés s’étre offert lui-méme 
jadis sur la Croix, la maniére d’offrir seule étant différente%. 


Le sacrifice de la Messe n’est done qu’une réplique du sacrifice de la 
Croix; la différence entre le premier et le second consiste dans la fagon de 
Voffrir. Dans ]’un et dans l’autre cas, c’est le méme prétre qui offre, c’est la 
méme victime qui est immolée, le Christ-Jésus. A l’autel, le prétre c’est 
toujours le Christ du Golgotha, mais représenté ici sacramentellement par 
un ministre revétu du caractére sacerdotal. Ce dernier agit au nom et en 
la personne méme de Jésus-Christ: : . 

Ce sacrement, écrit le Docteur Angélique, est directement représentatif de la 
Passion du Seigneur, en laquelle le Christ comme prétre et hostie s’est offert & Dieu 


sur autel de la Croix. Or V’hostie que le prétre offre est réellement la méme que 
celle que le Christ a offerte, puisqu’elle contient réellement le Christ. Quant au 


ministre qui offre, il n’est pas réellement le méme; il faut done qu’il soit le méme 


1. Op. cit., p.332. 
2 I Cor., tv, 1. : 
3. Sess. XXII, c.1; Denz., nn.938, 940, 948, 949, 950. 951, 942. 
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représentativement; et c’est pourquoi le prétre, consacrant en la personne du Christ, 
prononce les paroles de la consécration sous forme narrative au nom du Christ, afin 
que l’on ne croie pas que l’hostie est différente!. 


Ainsi, c’est le Christ qui est prétre 4 l’autel, dans la mesure ov il s’offre 
maintenant par le ministére de ses représentants authentiques ici-bas, de ses 


copies vivantes et réelles. 


Le méme prétre, mais aussi la méme victime. L’hostie, ¢’est encore le 
Christ lui-méme que les paroles de la consécration rendent présent sur 
Vautel. «Une est l’hostie que le Christ a offerte et que nous offrons, et 
non multiple, parce que le Christ a été offert une seule fois, et notre sacri- 
fice est l’image de celui-ld; car, de méme que ce qui est offert en tous lieux 
est un méme corps et non plusieurs corps, ainsi c’est un méme sacrifice» 2 


Le sacrifice quotidien de l’Rglise ne fait done qu’un avec le sacrifice du 
Calvaire dont il est la commémoration. Le prétre 4 l’autel tient la place de 
Jésus-Christ lui-méme — gerit personam Christi — et dans la consécration 
eucharistique il renouvelle sacramentellement l’acte d’immolation et d’obla- 
tion du Grand-Prétre au Golgotha. 


A cette premiére prérogative du prétre sur le corps naturel de Notre- 
Seigneur s’ajoute, nous l’avons dit plus haut, le pouvoir de rendre les fidéles 
aptes a la réception de |’Eucharistie par l’administration des sacrements et 
surtout par le sacrement de Pénitence; c’est le pouvoir sur le Corps Mys- 
tique du Christ. L’action du caractére sacerdotal, qu’elle atteigne le corps 
naturel du Christ ou son Corps Mystique, est toujours l’actiond’une cause 
instrumentale, revétant par conséquent la vertu de la cause principale. 
«Les apétres n’avaient pas recu le pouvoir de guérir eux-mémes les malades: 
ils ne concouraient 4 la guérison que par leurs priéres; mais le Sauveur leur 
a conféré la puissance d’opérer dans les sacrements d’une maniére instru- 
mentale et ministérielle». . .* 


Député pour offrir 4 Dieu le sacrifice de l’humanité, sacrifice d’ado- 
ration, de propitiation, de demande et d’actions de grAces, chargé aussi 
d’appliquer aux hommes les fruits de la Rédemption, le prétre est bien, et, 
au sens propre, médiateur entre le ciel et la terre. 


Le caractére sacerdotal nous apparatt donc véritablement comme la 
plus haute participation qui soit 4 la consécration et 4 la virtualité sacer- 
dotales du Christ, et aussi A son ceuvre la plus excellente. 


1. In IV Sent., dist.8, q.2, a.1, sol.4. 
2. IIIa, q.83, a.1, ad 1. 
3. IIIa, q.84, a.3, ad 3. 


CHAPITRE CINQUIEME 
LE SACERDOCE DES FIDELES 
ET 
LES CARACTERES DU BAPTEME ET DE LA CONFIRMATION 


Il existe une frontiére trés marquée entre le sacerdoce proprement dit 
que nous venons de considérer et le sacerdoce des fidéles dont il sera main- 
tenant question. Avant de commencer l’analyse des caractéres du Baptéme 
et de la Confirmation, il ne semble pas inutile de bien situer le probléme. 
Tout le reste de notre travail y gagnera, croyons-nous, en clarté et en pré- 
cision. 

Le terme de «sacerdoce» appliqué aux fidéles parait bien légitime, 
puisqu’on le trouve dans la sainte Ecriture elle-méme et dans la Tradition 
chrétienne’. Mais quelle est au juste la portée de ce sacerdoce dont saint 
Pierre a exalté en termes si prenants la noblesse royale? Les paroles de 
Vapétre sont-elles pur artifice de langage ou bien expriment-elles une réalité 
profonde? La théorie du sacerdoce des fidéles trouverait-elle sa place en 
théologie et pourrait-elle étre exactement définie? Le probléme estsérieux 
et il mérite qu’on s’y arréte. 


A vrai dire, l’expression «sacerdoce des fidéles» est ambigué et elle 
nécessite certaines distinctions et explications. Les premiers théologiens ont 
senti cette équivoque, et une préoccupation constante a hanté leur esprit 
quand ils se sont trouvés en face des expressions bibliques et patristiques: 
sauvegarder la prééminence du sacerdoce sacramentel. Aussi bien, trouve- 
t-on chez eux peu de détails sur le sacerdoce improprement dit des fidéles; 
aucun ne traite le sujet ex professo. 


L’interprétation donnée par le Docteur Angélique 4 la notion du carac- 
tére sacramentel en fonction du sacerdoce du Christ a jeté de la lumiére sur 
cette question. Pour lui, en effet, les trois caractéres sont autant de partici- 
pations réelles au sacerdoce du Christ. Le caractére sacerdotal nous associe 
trés intimement au Christ-Prétre et 4 ses fonctions. Les autres caractéres 
députent, eux aussi, au culte divin selon le rite de la religion chrétienne et, 
par 1a, rendent ceux qui les recoivent participants du sacerdoce de Jésus- 
Christ. Nous l’avons vu, saint Thomas rend compte de Il’existence et de la 
nature du caractére par sa relation au culte divin dont le centre est l’Eucha- 
ristie. Il rattache l’idée du caractére et de la participation des fidéles au 
sacerdoce du Christ, au culte et au sacrifice de l’Eglise. Evidemment, — 


seul le prétre revétu du caractére sacerdotal a le pouvoir de consacrer et 


de poser l’acte méme d’oblation, seul il participe formellement au sacerdoce 
de Jésus-Christ. Les fidéles toutefois ne restent pas étrangers au culte 


R xu, 1;I Petr., 11, 5-9; S. Lzro M., Serm. 4, alias, 3, De Natali ipsius 
IV @L LIV., 148-149); S. Ava, De Civitate Dei, LXV, ¢.10 (PL, XL: 676). 
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instauré par le Sauveur et ils y sont, eux aussi, d’une certaine fagon députés. 
L’incomparable et inaliénable dignité du sacerdoce hiérarchique est par con- 
séquent nettement réaffirmée. Par les caractéres du Baptéme et de la Con- 
firmation, les fidéles regoivent cependant un pouvoir diminué qui les ordonne 
au culte et leur confére une participation atténuée du sacerdoce de Notre- 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Cet enseignement, d’ailleurs si élevé, et qui éclairait 
singuliérement le réalisme de certaines expressions employées par les écri- 
vains ecclésiastiques en parlant du sacerdoce des baptisés, n’était pas une 
limite et il appelait vraisemblablement d’ultérieures élaborations. 


Pour le malheur de la théologie, Luther et le Protestantisme entre- 
prirent de supprimer la barriére infranchissable que la Tradition chrétienne 
avait toujours maintenue entre le sacerdoce hiérarchique et le sacerdoce, au 
sens large, des fidéles. On le sait, Luther nia l’existence d’un sacerdoce sa- 
cramentel et l’existence du caractére; il affirma que prétres et fidéles sont 
sur le méme pied et que le sacerdoce est commun A tous les chrétiens’. Pour 
justifier ses positions, le moine révolté en appela aux textes de saint Pierre 
et de saint Paul en faveur du sacerdoce des fidéles”. Le Concile de Trente 
condamna ces exagérations et se préoccupa surtout d’établir la doctrine de 
Vexistence d’une hiérarchie et de l’institution divine du sacerdoce sacra- 
mentel. C’était important: les Péres du Concile ont gardé le silence sur 
la question du sacerdoce des fidéles. 


Les théologiens qui ont suivi se sont vus dans la nécessité de mettre 
tous leurs soins 4 défendre les définitions dogmatiques de Trente. La théorie 
du sacerdoce des fidéles rentra dans l’ombre et, si on la traita ici ou 1a, ce 
fut pour donner une interprétation toute symbolique aux textes célébres de 
’Ecriture et des Péres. : 


Le mouvement liturgique du X VIIe et du XVIIIe siécle a remis cette 
théorie plus en honneur, en montrant surtout la liaison étroite qui existe 
entre le sacrifice de la Messe et ce qu’on a appelé le sacerdoce des laiques. 
Les auteurs ne s’en tinrent plus alors seulement 4 l’interprétation métapho- 
rique et morale, mais ils s’attachérent 4 un certain réalisme encore plus ou 
moins défini. Ce furent surtout les expressions de l’Ordinaire de la Messe 
qui les engagérent dans cette voie. Dans ces derniers temps, les théologiens 
retournent davantage 4 saint Thomas pour tirer profit de sa conception 
liturgique du caractére sacramentel®, C’est la doctrine du caractére, parti- 
cipation au sacerdoce du Christ, dont les exagérations protestantes avaient 
faussé la notion et perverti la portée, qui reprend aujourd’hui sa place et 
sa valeur théologique*. 


1. Dwz., n. 960. 

2. I Petr., 11, 9; Apoc., 1, 6; Rom., xtt, 1. 

3. Cf. J.-H. Oswaxp, Die dogmatische Lehre von den Sakr ten, t.1 i 
1870, ace: M.-J. ScuenBen, Die Mysterien des Ewktendtina aleaae flee 
ee Ds roe om oe Pe S.J soe eee ee Paris 1921, pp. 328, 559, 581, 649; 

u. V. Hiris, O.P., op. cit., pp. 283-300; F. Jorqunsm D ; hOhriaks, 
Peicbon 1034, tt HIER, Der Mystiche Leib Christi, 


4. Cf. La Participation active des Fidtles au culte, Cours et Confé 
zainee sheer XL, eee bie eter Louvain 1933, pp.deves 4 poreulier 
surtout les nifiques conférences du R. P. Cuar ee: Ea 

0.8.B., et de Dom B. Carrtie, O.S.B. SOR ee A a, 
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Il est temps maintenant d’étudier cette participation au sacerdoce du 
Christ que donnent les caractéres du Baptéme et de la Confirmation. Les 
positions étant déja bien établies en ce qui concerne le sacerdoce sacramentel, 
nous verrons que le sacerdoce des fidéles ne nuit aucunement & ce sacerdoce 
proprement dit, et qu’il ne court aucun risque d’étre confondu avec lui. Le 
sacerdoce dont nous allons parler est un sacerdoce au sens large, initial, 
enchoatif, dépendant du sacerdoce ministériel. 


I. LE CARACTERE BAPTISMAL 


1. En acte premier.—tLe caractére baptismal est d’abord une consé- 
cration qui nous fait participer A la consécration du Christ-Prétre. 


D’aprés le décret aux Arméniens, le caractére du Baptéme nous rend 
membres du Christ et nous rattache au corps méme de |’Eglise’. «On 
voit, dit J. Riviére, que le dernier aspect est d’ordre social; il signifie l’entrée 
dans la société ecclésiastique, avec tous les droits y adhérents, mais aussi 
avec l’obligation d’en accepter les lois. Le premier est d’ordre psycholo- 
gique; il signifie une consécration intime au Christ, avec la participation 
qui s’en suit 4 ses perfections et A ses priviléges. Par ot le caractére com- 
porte une réalité consistante, bien qu’invisible pour nous. II a pour effet de 
nous créer devant Dieu un titre positif 4 ses gréces et de nous agréger 4 
l’Fglise»?. Ainsi, le caractére baptismal nous fait membres du Christ, il 
nous modéle sur lui, non par information, c’est 14 le rdle de la grace, mais 
par configuration, comme le répéte souvent le Docteur Angélique®. Il 
nous donne la physionomie premiére que tout homme doit avoir pour 
entrer dans la religion nouvelle, physionomie du Verbe Incarné lui-méme. 
Il nous incorpore réellement au Christ et nous greffe sur lui*. «L’incor- 
poration au Christ, affirme le P. Boulanger, O.P., le Baptéme la réalise en 
nous par le moyen de cet effet que l’on dit secondaire, et qui ne l’est que 
d’une certaine facon, le caractére sacramentel»*. Ceci n’est d’ailleurs que 
la répétition d’une idée exprimée déja par Cajetan. Le commentateur nous 
dit, en effet, que le baptéme autant qu’il nous sanctifie a pour effet prin- 
cipal la grace; mais autant qu’il nous faits chrétiens et membres de la 
religion du Christ, il a pour effet principal le caractére sacramentel’®. 
Sans doute, personne ne saurait étre un membre vivant et parfait sans 
la grace sanctifiante, qui donne une similitude de nature avec la divi- 
nité elle-méme; mais Vagrégation au Christ et A l’Kglise se réalise par 
la consécration du caractére qui rend un homme membre «simpliciter) du 
souverain Prétre et commence 4 le faire participer 4 son sacerdoce en !’in- 
troduisant dans son culte. Cette consécration initiale, bien qu’inférieure 4 
celle du prétre et beaucoup moins profonde, communique quand méme, il 


1. Denz., n.695. = 

2. Art. «Bapiomen, dans Dict. pratique des Connaissances ee t.I, P. 634. 
3. IIIa, g.69, a.9, ad 1; Ibid., g.68, a.1, ad 3. 

4. IIIa, q.70, a.4: «Baptismus imprimit characterem sce peer hominem 


Christo». 
5. Le Baptéme, la Confirmation, traduction francaise de la Somme, éditions do 
la Revue des Jeunes, Paris-Tournai-Rome, Desclée, 1929, append. II, p.351. 


6. Comm. in Tertiam, q.69. 
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convient de le noter, une ressemblance véritable avec le Christ-Prétre. Elle 
voue & Dieu, sépare en quelque sorte du monde, arrache le baptisé aux 
choses purement profanes et matérielles, et relie d’une certaine facon a la 
merveille de l’union hypostatique. Elle est bien le signaculum christianitatis 
dont parle saint Bonaventure, empreinte mystérieuse, stigmate spirituel qui 
marque l’Ame des baptisés et lui donne l’attitude du Christ*. Saint Au- 
gustin a bien raison de dire: «Non, ce n’est port notre Téte seule qui est 
ointe, mais c’est aussi son corps, nous-mémes) ” 


Par le caractére baptismal le Christ nous fait participer 4 sa consé- 
cration sacerdotale; il nous configure aussi, 4 un certain degré, 4 ses pou- 
voirs de souverain Prétre. 


Le Baptéme est la porte de la vie spirituelle, comme s’exprime le Con- 
cile de Florence*®. Le caractére qu’il imprime rend l’homme immédiatement 
sujet des sacrements et lui permet de bénéficier des fruits surnaturels de 
la religion, des influences sacerdotales de Jésus-Christ. Comme nous |’avons 
dit, ce recours aux sacrements est déja par lui-méme un acte du culte, 
et, par conséquent, le pouvoir qu’il suppose est une participation au pouvoir 
sacerdotal du Christ. 


A n’en pas douter, le caractére baptismal est principalement une puis- 
sance passive; il parfait l’-homme 4 titre de personne privée et dans l’ordre 
de son propre salut*. I] est ordonné & la réception des sacrements et des 
actions spirituelles®. Contre le caractére baptismal considéré comme puis- 
sance passive surgit 4 ]’instant une difficulté. Une puissance physique pas- 
sive ne doit-elle pas étre en mesure de recevoir quelque chose en elle-méme ? 
Or il semble que le caractére baptismal ne puisse recevoir immédiatement en 
luicméme quoi que ce soit, ni les autres sacrements, ni les effets de ces 
sacrements, comme par exemple, les caractéres de l’Ordre et de la Confir- 
mation, ou la grace sacramentelle. 


Tl n’est pas du tout requis pour que le caractére baptismal soit appelé 
puissance passive qu’il ait la faculté de recevoir immédiatement en lui- 
méme les effets surnaturels, comme la grace ou les autres caractéres. Puis- 
sance non pas principale, mais instrumentale passive, il suffit qu’il rende le 
sujet baptisé apte 4 recevoir sacramentellement les actions du Christ et de 
l’Rglise, de telle sorte que, si ces mémes actions étaient appliquées 4 un autre 
n’ayant pas le Saractere baptismal, elles fussent tout a fait nulles par défaut 
méme de sujet®. Ainsi par exemple, ]’Ame raisonnable peut disposer pro- 
chainement le corps humain 4 recevoir les facultés sensitives, mais elle ne 
saurait les recevoir immédiatement en elle-méme. La flexibilité de la cire 
chaude ne peut étre le sujet immédiat de l’empreinte du cachet, mais parce 


qu’elle rend cette méme cire apte A recevoir le sceau, les philosophes la 


1. 8. Bonav., In IV Sent., dist.8, a.1, q.1. 

2. 8. Aua., In Ps., 26, enarr, 2a (PL, XXXVI, 192). 
3. Denz., n.696, 

4. IIIa, 9.72, a.5, Cc. 

5. In IV Sent., dist.4, q.1, a.4, sol.3. 

6. 
n. 
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rangent parmi les puissances passives’. Telle est donc la raison fondamen- 
tale qui rend compte de la passivité de la puissance baptismale: le caractére 
habilite le chrétien 4 recevoir les sacrements et leurs effets, qui dans leur 
validité dépendent de lui comme de leur cause matérielle ”. 

Ajoutons-le toutefois, il n’est pas improbable que le caractére du bap- 
téme soit immédiatement récepteur des autres caractéres. Certains théolo- 
giens, et des plus graves, semblent favoriser cette opinion: «On peut 
dire, affirme Jean de Saint-Thomas, que les autres caractéres sont regus 
méme physiquement et entitativement par le moyen du caractére bap- 
tismal, parce que, bien que ]’Ame soit capable absolument de recevoir tous 
les caractéres, cependant, selon la suave et ordinaire disposition de Dieu, 
ils sont regus par le moyen du caractére baptismal, auquel de leur nature 
ils sont proportionnés; bien que, de puissance absolue, la blancheur puisse 
étre immédiatement regue dans la substance, cela n’empéche pas que la 
quantité en soit immédiatement réceptrice»®. Les théologiens de Sala- 
manque s’expriment dans le méme sens: «On peut dire assez probablement 
que non seulement le caractére baptismal dispose homme 4 recevoir les 
autres caractéres, mais qu’il les recoit luicméme immédiatement: rien de 
sérieux ne nous oblige A nier cette opinion»*. Il ne parait pas douteux 
qu’au moins le caractére baptismal puisse recevoir immédiatement le carac- 
tére chrismal. Comme nous le verrons bientét, cela éclaire davantage la 
doctrine de saint Thomas sur le caractére de la Confirmation venant ren- 
forcer la puissance passive du Baptéme. 

Quand on parle de puissance instrumentale passive, il faut songer non 
pas A la vertu instrumentale, 4 la motion transitoire, dérivée de l’agent 
principal, mais 4 une réalité permanente qui affecte le baptisé et le rend 
ministériellement apte 4 recevoir les influences sacerdotales du Christ. En 
possession du caractére, le chrétien est préparé 4 se mettre 4 volonté sous 
Vaction de l’agent principal; son intelligence s’est enrichie d’une passivité 
nouvelle, d’une puissance réceptrice qu’elle n’avait pas auparavant. 

Le caractére baptismal est avant tout une puissance passive, disions- 
nous. Mais il n’est pas seulement cela. II est plus qu’une participation 
passive 4 la puissance du Christ, il comporte, semble-t-il, un aspect actif. En 
comparant les deux caractéres du Baptéme et de la Confirmation, l’Ange 
de l’Ecole nous dit: «Tous les sacrements sont de certaines protestations 
de foi. De méme donc que le baptisé recoit la puissance spirituelle pour 
confesser sa foi par la réception des autres sacrements, de méme le confirmé 
recoit la puissance de professer publiquement la foi par ses paroles comme 
d’office»®. La puissance passive du Baptéme n’exclut donc pas une certaine 
action, mais la suppose et l’implique. Saint Thomas nous met sur une voie 
intéressante quand il écrit encore: «Par le Baptéme, quelqu’un de- 
vient participant de l’unité ecclésiastique et il recoit le droit de s’appro- 

-1. Cf. Conrenson, Theologia Mentis et Cordis. t.III, 1.XI, diss.1, ¢.2. 


2. Joan. a S. Tuoma, loc. cit., n.131: «Sacramentaliter suscipere sacramenta 
seu valide suscipere ex. vi characteris est dependere sacramenta in ratione sacramenti 
a subjecto suscipienti in genere cause materialis». 


3. Joan. aS. Tuoma, loc. cit., n.134. 
4. Satmant., Curs. theol., De Sacr. in Communi, t.XVII, disp: 5, dub. 2, n.42. 
5s ee q.67, a.2, ¢. 
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cher de la table du Seigneur» !. Le sacrement de l’unité ecclésiastique dans 
la doctrine thomiste, c’est la sainte Eucharistie 2. Ainsi,le Baptéme agrége 
homme & la congrégation des fidéles*, lui confére le pouvoir de se méler 
A ses fréres, de pratiquer la vie chrétienne, de participer a leurs actes mémes. 
A ces actes des fidéles, personne n’est admis avant le Baptéme... Ce 
sacrement est, en effet, le principe de toutes les actions spirituelles» S 
L’action par excellence de l’unité ecclésiastique, c’est l’action eucharistique, 
la célébration du saint sacrifice de la Messe’. 

Que le caractére baptismal nous rende non seulement aptes 4 recevoir 
quelque chose, mais qu’il ait aussi un certain réle actif par rapport au culte, 
les théologiens commentateurs de saint Thomas ne se font pas faute de l’ad- 
mettre. Cajetan affirme nettement que le caractére baptismal n’est pas une 
puissance purement passive®, et Jean de Saint-Thomas, reprenant l’idée 
de Cajetan la développe dans le méme sens, et soutient que le caractére fait 
du baptisé un ministre, qui est un instrument animé et non entiérement 
passif et inerte’. Les Carmes de Salamanque déclarent, eux aussi, que le 
caractére du Baptéme n’est pas une simple capacité passive, mais qu'il 
implique une vertu active par rapport a la réception des autres sacrements ®, 

Le caractére baptismal est donc aussi, d’wne certaine maniére, une puis- 
sance active ordonnée au culte et 4 l’action centrale de l’unité ecclésiastique, 
Voffrande eucharistique. Il permet au chrétien de participer au saint sacri- 
fice de la Messe et & la divine liturgie de l’Eglise. Autrefois, d’ailleurs, 
n’éloignait-on pas les catéchuménes au début de la Messe, marquant par la 
que les baptisés seuls avaient le privilége de prendre activement part a 
Voffrande du saint sacrifice? Il importe de considérer maintenant l’acte de 
cette puissance baptismale et de voir surtout quelle activité exerce le fidéle 
dans |’action supréme du culte chrétien. 

3. En acte second.—Le caractére baptismal est principalement une 
puissance passive qui nous met 4 méme de recevoir les sacrements et de béné- 
ficier des avantages surnaturels de l’Hglise du Christ et de sa divine liturgie; 
puissance instrumentale, qui par suite entre en mouvement sous l’action 
de l’agent principal. «Toute action transitive dépend dans son existence 
méme, non seulement de l’agent qui la produit, mais aussi du patient qui la 


recoit: il n’y a pas d’agent en acte s’il n’y a pas de patient réellement mi. | 


Dés lors, pour que le sacrement existe avec ses excellences propres, il faut 
qu’il y ait non seulement une puissance capable de le produire activement, 
mais encore une matiére apte A le recevoiry®. Le baptisé revétu du carac- 
tére est, on le sait, un instrument animé et libre qui se meut lui-méme et 
s’ordonne, quand bon_lui semble, aux choses qui concernent le culte divin. 
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Il se soumet quand il veut aux rites sacrés de la religion. Et chaque fois 
qu’il le fait, il regoit le concours de Dieu pour que l’action qui lui est appli- 
quée soit sacramentelle et valide, sainte de la sainteté méme de l’agent 
principal. Le baptisé, en effet, en vertu de sa puissance instrumentale, ne 
regoit pas seulement une action corporelle et sensible, mais une action for- 
mellement sacrée. Cette action, qui est sacramentelle, dépend intrinsé- 
quement du caractére. «Qu’on administre, par exemple, la Confirmation ou 
la Pénitence 4 un homme non-baptisé, aucun effet n’est produit et le résultat 
estleméme que si on appliquait cette action 4 une pierre ou 4 une brute» ?. 


Cette puissance passive, grace A laquelle le baptisé recoit les biens qui 
découlent du sacerdoce du Christ, est aussi, en un sens non illusoire, une 
puissance active. Le baptisé n’exerce-t-il pas vraisemblablement cette puis- 
sance d’abord par l’administration de certains sacrements, comme celui du 
Mariage, par exemple, ov il est véritablement ministre? Ne l’exercerait-il 
pas encore dans l’administration du Baptéme en cas de nécessité? Quoi 
qu'il en soit, ce n’est pas le point sur lequel nous voulons insister. Nous nous 
proposons plutdét d’examiner la part active qui revient au fidéle dans l’acte 
principal du culte chrétien, le sacrifice de la Messe. 


Nous avons montré déja que l’acte du prétre 4 l’autel est en définitive 
Vacte méme du Christ, parce que le sacrifice de la Messe est le sacrifice du 
Christ. Mais le sacrifice de nos autels, n’est pas seulement le sacrifice du 
Christ, il est en méme temps le sacrifice de l’Eglise, et c’est ainsi que nous 
allons rejoindre le baptisé et pouvoir expliquer comment ce sacrifice, auquel 
il assiste, est aussi le sien, comment par suite le méme baptisé est appelé a y 
prendre officiellement part. 


Le prétre 4 l’autel n’offre pas un sacrifice privé, son sacrifice, mais le 
sacrifice de l’Eglise elle-méme, dont il est le délégué, de telle sorte qu’on 
peut réellement dire que «l’Eglise immole la PAque de notre salut par le 
ministére des prétres»*. Seul le prétre consacre et fait descendre le Christ 
sur l’autel, mais quand il offre, c’est au nom de tous les baptisés qu’il le 
fait®. «A la Messe, affirme saint Cyprien, le Christ n’est plus l’unique 
prétre et l’unique victime; tous les membres de son Corps Mystique, vita- 
lement unis A lui par le Baptéme, offrent la sainte victime du Calvaire» *. 
A lire d’ailleurs les priéres liturgiques de la Messe, on se rend facilement 
compte du caractére social du saint sacrifice. Durant toutel’action sacrifi- 
cielle, le prétre parle au nom de la communauté entiére et il |’invite a s’as- 
socier & ses priéres. Ne dit-il pas, en effet, (nous protestons, nous vouons, 
nous offrons, nous supplions» ? Il ajoute encore: «Souvenez-vous, Sei- 
gneur, de vos serviteurs pour qui nous offrons ou qui vous offrent ce sacrifice). — 
Saint Augustin est donc bien en droit de s’écrier: «Toute la cité rachetée, 
e’est-A-dire, l’assemblée et la société des saints, offre 4 Dieu le sacrifice uni- 


1. Joan. aS. Tooma, Curs. theol., De Sacr. in Genere, t.IX, q.63, disp.25, a.2, 


n.130. ; 


2. Trid., sess. XXII, ¢.6; Dunz., nn.944, 938. = 
3. Cf. M. peta TAILLE, 8.J., Mysterium Fidei, Paris, Beauchesne, 1921, pp.327-328, 
4, 8. Crpr., Ep. 63, n.7 (PL, IV, 379). 
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versel par le souverain Prétre qui s’est offert lui-méme pour nous dans la 
Passion sous la forme de l’esclave, afin que nous-mémes nous devenions le 
corps d’une si sublime Téte...-Le sacrifice des chrétiens le voici: sl nom- 
breux soient-ils, ils ne font qu’un dans le Christ. Et c’est ce sacrifice que 
célébre 1’ Ree dans ce mystére que connaissent bien les fidéles. a 
est démontré que l’iglise elle-méme est offerte en la réalité qu’elle offre» ’. 

Sa Sainteté le Pape Pie XI rappelait lui-méme, il n’y a pas encore trés 
longtemps, le réle du baptisé 4 la Messe: «Le devoir de la réparation s’im- 
pose, écrivait-il alors,... parce que tous les fidéles sont prétres en Jésus- 
Christ et avec lui, donc aussi hosties comme lui; et le sacrifice de la Messe 
qui continue et applique le sacrifice du Calvaire doit étre leur sacrifice, 
non seulement en ce sens qu’ils en profitent et qu ils Voffrent, mais aussi 
en ce sens qu’ils y sont eux-mémes victimes et matiéres d’oblation»”. Ce 
n’est pas seulement le prétre qui offre, mais tous les chrétiens unis 4 lui 
par le caractére baptismal. «Ce caractére, dit le P. de la Taille, est préci- 
sément une participation de la puissance sacerdotale par laquelle le Christ 
s’est offert et dévoué 4 Dieu comme hostie, et dés lors tout fidéle incorporé 
au Christ dans l’Eglise entend, d’une volonté au moins implicite, s’unir et 
se conformer au Christ dans l’oblation qui est faite 4 Dieu de l’unique 
Hostie salutaire, de cette Hostie dont la religion est pour nous l’unique 
source de propitiation»*®. Et c’est dans ce sens qu’on dit de toute l’Eglise 
qu’elle est sacerdotale. 

Mais les fidéles peuvent s’unir d’une maniére plus ou moins intense 4 
la Messe, et il y a une gradation dans leur participation 4 ]’offrande du 
saint sacrifice qui est, en toute vérité, leur sacrifice. Sans poser un acte 
spécial, du seul fait qu’ils appartiennent A l’EKglise par le caractére, les 
baptisés ont au moins le désir habituel de s’unir aux sacrifices qui sont 
offerts. La coopération est plus grande et elle devient actuelle, lorsque les 
fidéles invitent, par exemple, le prétre 4 célébrer en leur nom, en fournissant 
la matiére du sacrifice ou en versant un honoraire, ou encore lorsqu’ils parti- 
cipent extérieurement aux cérémonies et aux priéres qui composent le sacri- 
fice. 

On le voit, le rdle du baptisé dans cette oblation extérieure, qui traduit 
toujours un hommage collectif, est évidemment secondaire et dépendant; 
son intervention est indirecte et médiate. Ce n’est pas lui qui pose l’acte 
extérieur d’oblation. Il s’unit 4 un acte que le prétre pose en son nom. 
Le fidele n’est done pas prétre au sens propre et rigoureux du mot. Le prétre 
est essentiellement ordonné a la consécration du pain et du vin, il offre 
immédiatement le sacrifice, il pose l’action sacrificielle; le fidéle ne fait 
que participer médiatement 4 cette action et cela n’est pas suffisant pour 
en faire un prétre. Remarquons toutefois que si le fidéle. n’est pas prétre 
au sens propre, cela ne signifie pas nécessairement qu’il ne puisse étre 
appelé médiateur au sens propre. Le fidéle n’est-il pas en mesure, lui 
aussi, d’unir deux extrémes? II peut, & la vérité, coopérer ministériellement 


1. 8. Aua., De Civit. Dei, X, ¢.6 (PL, XLI, 284). 
2. Eneyel. Miserentissimus Redemptor, 8 Maii 1928, A.A.S., Junii 1928. 
3. Op. cit., p.328. 
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4 Vunion de l’homme avec Dieu par ses priéres, ses mérites et ses satis- 
factions de congruo. Il est donc médiateur au sens propre, bien qu’il reste 
toujours un médiateur imparfait et secundum quid. 

Nous voyons bien maintenant que le caractére baptismal est assuré- 
ment une participation A la consécration et 4 la puissance sacerdotales 
du Christ. La puissance qu’il confére n’est pas une puissance proprement 
sacerdotale; elle est une puissance diminuée, inadéquate du Christ-Prétre, 
et elle ne s’exerce qu’en dépendance de son représentant et ministre attitré 
ici-bas. Elle est quand méme ordonnée au culte divin, elle permet de rece- 
voir les sacrements de la Loi nouvelle, bien plus, elle donne de coopérer acti- 
vement 4 la célébration des saints mystéres et d’offrir avec le prétre la divine 
victime. A ce titre, elle est une participation initiale au sacerdoce de Notre- 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ. 


II. LE CARACTERE CHRISMAL 


Le caractére de la Confirmation est 4 sa maniére, lui aussi, une configu- 
ration au Christ, en méme temps qu’une participation 4 son auguste prétrise; 
participation plus large et plus profonde que celle obtenue déja par le 
caractére baptismal. 

1. En acte premier.—La Confirmation est le sacrement de la majorité, 
de la virilité spirituelle. Le Baptéme nous avait faits chrétiens et enfants de 
l’Eglise de Dieu; la Confirmation nous perfectionne et nous communique 
Vexcellence propre 4 l’Age adulte. «...Il en va de méme dans la vie spi- 
rituelle, écrit le Docteur Angélique aprés une magnifique comparaison entre 
la vie corporelle et la vie de l’Ame, nous recevons cette vie spirituelle par le 
Baptéme qui est le sacrement de la régénération, mais par la Contznig go 
nous en atteignons |’Age adulte»?. 

Nous avons vu que par le caractére baptismal Vhomme était initiale- 
ment configuré au Christ et entrait en participation de sa consécration sacer- 
dotale. Puisque le caractére chrismal enrichit et perfectionne la vie chré- 
tienne recue au Baptéme, il est raisonnable d’affirmer qu’il confére une 
onction plus profonde, et une plus grande participation 4 la consécration 
méme du Pontife supréme. 

Le confirmé, en effet, croft dans la vie spirituelle; il est uni et attiré 
davantage 4 Dieu et voué plus entiérement encore 4 son service, et cela, non 
seulement en raison de la grace plus abondante qui lui est départie, mais 
aussi en raison de sa députation plus spéciale au culte divin. 

En vertu du caractére chrismal, le confirmé est sacré soldat et champion 
de la foi. I] acquiert une ressemblance avec le Christ, «auteur et consomma- 
teur de la foi»”. L’onction, ineffablement imprimée dans |’Ame par la 
Confirmation, nous assimile ainsi au Christ, témoin et défenseur de la vé- 
rité; elle nous frappe a l’effigie du Consacré-Témoin®. C’est le stigmate 


1. IIIa, q.72, a.1, ¢. 

2. Hebr., xi, 12. 

3. Cf. A. Crozgarrt, Les Cérémonies du Baptéme et de la SiGe 2e éd.; 
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militaire des chevaliers du Christ, un signe de propriété et d’appartenance 
inviolable au Grand-Prétre de la Loi nouvelle. C’est l’enrdlement sacré dans 
la milice chrétienne, enrdlement qui établit dans une dépendance absolue a 
l’égard du Prince de cette milice. «Marqué de la Sphragis du Christ, sceau 
de l’alliance entre le Christ et son néophyte, celui-ci porte désormais le signe 
de son appartenance, de sa consécration totale 4 son divin Maitre, dont 
le voici constitué V’esclave racheté» *. 


Le caractére chrismal est donc une participation 4 la consécration du 
Christ-Prétre, témoin et défenseur de la vérité; il est aussi une partici- 
pation de sa puissance sacerdotale. 


Nous avons fait allusion plus haut au principe de réceptivité que 
comportait le caractére chrismal. L’Ange de |’Ecole reconnait nettement 
que ce dernier a d’abord un aspect passif. I] le répéte en différents endroits, 
la Confirmation a des similitudes avec le Baptéme. «...Par le Baptéme 
Vhomme accepte le pouvoir de recevoir les autres sacrements de l’Eglise. . . 
A la méme chose est ordonnée, d’une certaine maniére, la Confirmation...» ”. 
Pouvoir passif, le caractére baptismal permettait au fidéle de recevoir szm- 
pliciter les sacrements; pouvoir passif, lui aussi, le caractére chrismal don- 
nera de les recevoir avec plus d’efficacité et de fruits. 


Il perfectionne, en outre, et élargit, pour ainsi dire, la faculté réceptive 
déja communiquée par le Baptéme. Comme le note Jean de Saint-Thomas, 
le pouvoir chrismal met en mesure de recevoir d’une fagon prochaine la 
grdce sacramentelle de la Confirmation et certains secours spéciaux de la 
part de Dieu, qui aideront le confirmé 4 supporter comme d’office les 
injures venant des ennemis de la foi, ce & quoi ne s’étendait pas la puis- 
sance passive du Baptéme®. Comme il est élevé A la dignité d’adulte 
dans la communauté chrétienne, le confirmé peut évidemment et a plus 
forte raison profiter de tous les avantages et bénéfices extra-sacramentels, 
que pouvait retirer déja le baptisé du seul fait de son initiation sacerdotale. 
Tel est le premier aspect de la participation 4 la puissance sacerdotale du 
Christ que confére le caractére de la Confirmation. Mais l’important n’est 
pas encore dit, puisque ce caractére est surtout une puissance active, capa- 
ble de perpétuer 4 sa maniére le sacerdoce de Jésus-Christ parmi les fidéles. 


S’il ne va pas jusqu’a faire du sujet qui le recoit un ministre des fonc- 
tions cultuelles proprement dites, le caractére chrismal n’en est pas moins 
une puissance active qui députe officiellement A la défense de la foi chré- 
tienne. Bien qu’il déclare ouvertement que le caractére de la Confirmation 
est, d’une certaine maniére, un pouvoir passif, et dans le sens aue nous venons 
d’expliquer, saint Thomas lui reconnaft aussi un réle actif. Il répéte que le 
caractére chrismal confére le pouvoir de mener le combat spirituel contre les 


_1. A. Cronaarrt, op. cit., p.171. Cf. J. Oswaup, Die dogmatische Lehre von den 
heiligen sakramenten, t.I, Minster 1844, p.348: «In der Firmung schworen }wir zur 
‘ahne Christi und dieser Fahneneid verpflichtet uns zum geistigen Kampfe in Bekennt- 
_ a Namens pig ee ie Ped distintivum zeichnet uns der Firmungs- 
charakter aus wie dure istilche Kreigsuniform; als signum configurativum bringt 
uns derselbe dem Bilde Christi naher. . - : = : 
2. Illa, q.63, a.6. 
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adversaires de la religion et de professer publiquement par des paroles la 
foi du Christ. «Le confirmé, dit-il, recoit le pouvoir de confesser en public 
et comme d’office la foi du Christy’. Il avait écrit dans les Sentences : 
«La puissance du caractére de la Confirmation est une puissance active, 
non pas pour donner les choses spirituelles... mais pour la confession pu- 
blique de la foi...». Ainsi, le caractére chrismal est principalement une 
faculté active qui nous permet de confesser publiquement la foi chrétienne. 
I] nous ordonne 4 remplir une mission, non pas strictement privée, mais 
publique et sociale. Le confirmé est un conscrit du Christ-Prétre et le 
caractére est son arme de défense et d’attaque. Le Baptéme avait fait du 
chrétien un enfant de la famille, un domesticus ; la Confirmation en fait 
un militant au service de la communauté entiére®. Le baptisé a recu évi- 
demment, lui aussi, le pouvoir de professer sa foi, ce qu’il fait généralement 
en menant une vie chrétienne et en s’approchant des sacrements; en cas 
de nécessité, il est aussi appelé & rendre ouvertement témoignage 4 Jésus- 
Christ; mais le caractére chrismal confére le pouvoir officiel de défense et de 
profession publique de cette méme foi & la face des ennemis visibles du 
Corps Mystique du Christ. Quand l’ennemi monte 4 l’assaut de la ville, 
tout citoyen a le pouvoir, en pareil cas de nécessité, de courir aux armes et 
de défendre la patrie; toutefois, seul le soldat enrdlé dans la milice a offi- 
ciellement le pouvoir habituel et permanent de protéger l’enceinte de la cité 
et de repousser l’envahisseur*. 

Pouvoir social actif, le caractére chrismal se référe au moins indirec- 
tement au culte divin et, par la, au sacerdoce du Christ et 4 sa puissance 
sacerdotale. Il n’est pas ordonné 4 l’administration des sacrements de la 
Loi nouvelle, ni, directement, 4 |’oblation du sacrifice. Par rapport au saint 
sacrifice de la Messe, il ne saurait dépasser, méme s’il le perfectionne, le 
pouvoir actif médiat que nous avons reconnu déjaé au caractére baptismal. 
Il donne cependant un rang nouveau et une place plus importante dans le 
Corps Mystique. Confére-t-il un titre de chef? Saint Thomas semble bien 
répondre dans |’affirmative lorsqu’il écrit: «Par l|’Ordre et la Confirmation, 
les fidéles du Christ sont députés 4 des offices spéciaux qui appartiennent 4 
l’office de prince...» °. En tout cas, ce prince, ce chef reste toujours soumis 
a la hiérarchie, et c’est sous sa dépendance qu’il pose des actes cultuels dans 
la religion du Christ. 

Pour résumer ce qui a été dit jusqu’ici sur le caractére des confirmés, 
disons qu’il est une consécration et une puissance passivo-active, nous faisant 


1. Ifa, q.72, a.5, ad 2. 

2. In IV Sent., dist.7, q.2, a.1, sol.1, ad 3. 

3. Cf. IIIa, q.72, 2.10, ad 2; Contra Gentes, IV, c.60; Carp. Mannine, The. 
Eternal Priesthood, Baltimore 1853, p.17; J. Oswap, op. cit., pp. 348-349; J.-B. 
Unser, 8.J., Der Ritilerschlag zur Katholischen Aktion, Innsbruck 1931, p.3: «Dureh 
das heilige sakrament der Firmung wirst oder bist du zum Rittler Christi ges- 
ehlagen»... : 

4. Cf. Contenson, Theologia Mentis et Cordis, t.III, 1.XI, diss.1, ¢.2. 

5. IIIa, q.65, 2.3, ad 2—Cf. D. Nueno, O.P., Commentarti ac Disputationes in 
tertiam partem, p.72, a.5: «Et ratio S. Thome in presenti articulo est optima con- 
gruentia, quia sacramentum confirmationis datur ad firmius profitendam fidem 
contra hostes visibiles ipsius fidei, non solum tanquam milites, sed tanquam duces; 
sed duces signantur aliquo signo particulari, ergo etiam recipientes sacramentum 
confirmationis». - 
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participer plus encore que le caractére baptismal A la consécration et a la 
puissance sacerdotales du Christ-Prétre. En tant que passif, il perfectionne 
le baptisé, comme membre privé du Christ, en ce qui concerne la réception 
des sacrements et les choses qui ont trait 4 son salut personnel; principale- 
ment actif, il habilite le chrétien 4 faire partie de la milice sacerdotale du 
Christ-Prétre, 4 défendre et protéger officiellement le culte et l’exercice du 
sacerdoce catholique. Ayant un aspect a la fois personnel et social, le carac- 
tére chrismal tient le milieu entre le caractére baptismal et le caractére 
sacerdotal. : 

Il nous reste & considérer l’acte du caractére de la Confirmation et a 
montrer comment, dans son acte de défense et de préservation du culte 
chrétien, le confirmé est l’instrument du Christ. 

2. En acte second.—Sous le rapport des analogies qu’il entretient 
avec le caractére baptismal, le caractére de la Confirmation s’exerce de la 
méme facon. Mais ce qui distingue particuliérement le caractére chrismal, 
c’est sa mission publique et sociale dans la communauté chrétienne. Le 
confirmé va maintenant déployer son activité, non plus seulement dans le 
cadre restreint de la vie individuelle et privée, mais il est au service de la 
société et il se dévoue pour elle. «Arrivé 4 cet Age, déclare le Docteur 
Angélique, l’homme, qui jusque 14 ne vivait que pour lui seul, fait ses pre- 
miers pas dans la société de ses semblables... et il commence 4 commu- 
niquer aux autres ses propres actions»’. Quelle est done A proprement 
parler l’attitude du confirmé 4 l’égard de cette société chrétienne, quel con- 
cours effectif doit-il au juste lui apporter? _ 

Nous avons vu que le confirmé a été sacré chevalier du Christ, cham- 
pion de la vérité et défenseur des biens du Corps Mystique. L’acte propre 
et spécifique du confirmé sera un acte de défense et de préservation du 
plus grand, du plus important de tous les biens de la société chrétienne, la 
- foi en Jésus-Christ. Défendre et confesser publiquement la foi et porter le 
nom du Christ devant les peuples et les rois, tel est d’un mot l’acte du 
caractére chrismal. 


Une objection toutefois se présente immédiatement A l’esprit. L’acte 
auquel est ordonné le caractére chrismal est, venons-nous d’affirmer, la 
profession publique de la foi chrétienne en face des attaques ennemies. 
Mais cet acte ne reléve-t-il pas plutét de la vertu de foi ou de la vertu surna- 
turelle de force qui donne au confirmé |’intrépidité voulue pour se conduire 
en parfait athléte du Christ ? 


Le caractére est pourtant ordonné 4 un acte spécial, bien distinct de 
celui de la vertu de foi ou de toute autre vertu surnaturelle. Pour s’en 
rendre compte, il suffit de rappeler que le caractére chrismal est un pouvoir 
instrumental qui fonctionne selon les modalités propres 4 toute cause instru- 
mentale. L’acte de profession publique de la foi chrétienne que pose le 
confirmé est un acte d’ordre ministériel et sacramentel, que seul le carac- 
tére, puissance ministérielle et sacramentelle, peut réellement lui donner. 
La vertu de foi a les propriétés d’une cause principale et son acte ne 


1. IIIa, q.72, 2.2, ¢. 
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saurait étre celui d’un ministre. L’acte du confirmé, au contraire, recoit 
du caractére une certaine roboration sacramentelle qui le subordonne au 
sacerdoce du Christ et en fait, par conséquent, un acte saint, cultuel et 
sacré. Nous ne nions pas que l’acte de profession de foi puisse étre aussi 
produit par la vertu de foi. Il ne répugne pas du tout que cette profession 
de foi puisse étre l’objet de deux puissances et facultés différentes. I suffit 
que ces deux principes d’activité ne se comportent pas de la méme facon a 
Pégard de cette action sacrée. C’est bien, en effet, ce qui arrive. C’est A 
titre de cause principale que homme, mt par la vertu de foi, rend un 
solennel et éclatant témoignage au Christ. C’est a titre de cause instru- 
mentale et subordonnée que le ministre, officiellement député 4 défendre la 
foi du Christ, agit dans le rayonnement du caractére pour le bien public 
et rend témoignage au Christ, en continuant son ceuvre ici-bas!. En 
d’autres termes, confesser la foi habitualiter et comme cause principale, 
voila l’acte de la vertu de foi; confesser cette méme foi, d’office, ministe- 
rialiter et sacramentaliter, tel est l’acte de la puissance chrismale. 

Ainsi done, dans la profession officielle de la foi, le confirmé est encore 
instrument du Christ. Son acte fait abstraction de toute moralité subjec- 
tive, et il est en lui-méme et objectivement saint de la sainteté méme du 
souverain Prétre. Il peut fort bien arriver que le confirmé professe cette 
méme foi indignement, qu’il soit, par exemple, en état de péché grave, ou 
qu’il apporte pour agir des motifs bl4mables: l’acte du caractére chrismal 
n’en demeure pas moins un acte valide de préservation et de défense cul- 
tuelles. Tout comme |’action posée par le prétre ou le baptisé, le témoignage 
donné par le soldat a la foi chrétienne, refléte une spéciale consécration; 
il appartient au Christ et 4 Dieu et il continue 4 sa maniére le divin sacer- 
doce du Sauveur des hommes. 

Nous ne saurions terminer ce chapitre, sans dire un mot des relations 
qui existent entre le caractére de la Confirmation et cette forme d’apostolat 
dont on parle tant de nos jours et quis’appelle l’Action Catholique. L’inter- 
prétation systématique que nous avons donnée, a la suite de saint Thomas, 
au caractére sacramentel en fonction du sacerdoce de Notre-Seigneur ne 
serait-elle pas de nature A éclairer la théologie de l’Action Catholique? Ne 
pourrait-on pas voir le fondement dogmatique et la base sacramentelle de 
cette participation des laiques A l’apostolat hiérarchique surtout dans le 
caractére de la Confirmation? Le Souverain Pontife actuellement régnant, 
Sa Sainteté Pie XI, qui convie avec tant d’insistance tous les fidéles 4 l’apos- 
tolat organisé, semble lui-méme y inviter. C’est 14 une donnée théologique 
qu’on ne peut négliger. «Parla Confirmation, dit le Pape, on devient soldat 
du Christ; or qui ne voit que le soldat doit se fatiguer et combattre non tant 
pour lui que pour les autres» 2" C’est le caractére qui fait du confirmé un 
soldat de l’Action Catholique prét 4 combattre et 4 se dévouer pour toute 
la société chrétienne®. Il appartient toutefois au supérieur d’assigner au con- 


1. Cf, Joan. aS. Tooma, Curs. theol., De Sacr. in Genere, t.IX, q.63, disp.25 


32, NsL55; 
Z: 2. Lettera al Card. Patriarca di Lisbonna, 10 nov. 1933, citée par L. Civarpi 


~ Manuale di Azione cattolica, t.II, Vicenza 1932, p.94. ; : 
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firmé son office et sa place dans cette bataille engagée sur tous les fronts, 
comme dit le Pape’. Dans ce combat officiel et sacré, le militant, désigné 
pour défendre la foi de l’Rglise, sera l’instrument du Christ. I] pourra dire 
avec saint Paul: «Pour moi, lorsque je vins chez vous, je n’y vins pas vous 
annoncer le témoignage de Dieu dans la sublimité du discours ou de la 
sagesse... Je parus parmi vous dans la faiblesse, dans la crainte, en grand 
tremblement. Ma parole ni ma prédication n’avaient rien du langage per- 
suasif de la sagesse, mais |’Esprit-Saint et la force de Dieu en démontraient 
la vérité. Il fallait que votre foi fat fondée sur la force de Dieu et non 
sur la sagesse des hommes...”. Notre prédication de l’Evangile ne s’ac- 
complit pas & votre égard en paroles seulement. Elle s’accompagne de 
puissance, d’Esprit-Saint, de pleine persuasion» ®. 


On voit toute la noblesse, toute la grandeur du confirmé auquel l’Eglise 
confie un réle sisublime. L’acte que son caractére lui permet de poser par- 
ticipe aux excellences d’une action sacramentelle et il s’enrichit de la vertu du 
Christ-Prétre lui-méme. 


CONCLUSION 


Le caractére sacramentel est donc bien une triple et réelle participation 
& la consécration et 4 la puissance sacerdotales de notre divin Sauveur, 
participation plus ou moins large, plus ou moins profonde selon le réle et la 
finalité de chaque caractére. Seul le caractére sacerdotal constitue le sacer- 
doce ministériel et hiérarchique, sacerdoce au sens propre. C’est ce carac- 
tére qui configure davantage au Christ-Prétre. Le caractére baptismal et le 
caractére chrismal forment le sacerdoce du peuple chrétien, sacerdoce impro- 
prement dit et ausens large. Le Baptéme nous fait membres du Christ et de 
l’Eglise;la Confirmation vient parfaire l’ceuvre commencée et la couronner. 
L’acte de ces trois caractéres continue véritablement ici-bas et prolonge 
Vaction méme du souverain Prétre. 


Nous avons essayé de balbutier quelque chose de cette merveille 
d’amour qu’est le caractére sacramentel. Puisse le Christ tant aimé nous 
donner une meilleure intelligence de cette divine réalité, afin que de jour 
en jour nous reproduisions plus parfaitement dans nos vies l’unique Prétre 
de la Nouvelle Alliance, selon la belle et consolante formule, Sacerdos alter 
Christus, Christianus alter Christus. 


LIONEL AUDET. 


1. Eneyl. Ubi Arcano Dei, Crvarnt1, op. cit., p.93. 

2. I Cor., 1, 1-5. 

3. I Thess., 1, 5—N.B.—Ces deux textes se rapportent peut-étre plus encore 
la grace qu’au caractére; mais il semble qu’on puisse aussi les appliquer au carac- 
': 3 ef. Hfris, op. cit., pp.298-299. : 


On Cassirer’s Conception of 
Art and History 


It is important for the reader of Ernst Cassirer’s historical works to 
be aware of his conception of history itself. Our purpose is to present 
this conception against a peripatetic background. By so doing we bring 
into sharp focus the radical difference between the poetic conception of 
history and the prudential one. 


I. (WHAT IS) AND (WHAT OUGHT TO BE) 


It is impossible for man to encompass the Reason that governs the 
manifold of history. Even if our knowledge of the past were more than 
piecemeal, even if it covered all the facts, the unifying Reason that lies 
behind these facts as their governing principle would still remain hidden 
in its essential features. Ultimately, the ways of this Reason remain 
inscrutable. There remains ever a profound discrepancy between this 
Reason and what is reasonable to us, between the Reason that governs 
both necessity and contingency and the reason which remains confined to 
understanding in a more or less superficial manner what lies within the 
bounds of necessity or of probability which is an approximation or an 
appearance of necessity. In other words, there remains a profound discre- 
pancy between the actual plan of history and any plan of it our reason 
might construct. For even if all events did happen by necessity, there is 
no assurance that human reason could discern the governing principles 
of history from the past which, after all, is only an indeterminable section 
of all history. This would seem to demand that the events of history 
form a series of the mathematical type in which the governing relation of 
the whole series can be known from only a part. But, as a matter of fact, 
necessity and probability are far from covering even the main events and 
features of history. So many things might have been other than they 
were. And among the things that actually happen some are necessary, 
some probable, and some improbable. The role of improbability must 
never be underestimated. Highly important events, events entailing tre- 
mendous consequences, may come about in a purely fortuitous fashion. 
Such might be the accidental death of a strong leader during a national 
crisis. At times these improbable events fit into the scheme of what we 
think ought to be, as does «good fortune» in the Aristotelian sense of the 
term. Most of these improbable events, however, go quite against our 
sense of what ought to be. 

Our life and all history abound with events and actions which, according 


to our reason alone, are irrational, i.e., with actions and events which our 
reason cannot dispose in an orderly and consistent whole under a unifying 
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principle. What is is often not as it should be, and this «irrationality» 
weighs heavily upon all history as well as upon every individual. The 
government of all circumstance does not lie within the reach of man, since 
he does not enjoy the science of good and evil. From the viewpoint of 
what our reason can encompass, the irrational seems to reign supreme. 
As it is said in the Book of Ecclesiastes: Under the sun, the race 1s not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor bread to the wise, nor riches to the 
learned, nor favor to the skilful: but time and chance in all 1 There are 
just men to whom evils happen, as though they had done the works of the wicked: 
and there are wicked men who are as secure as though they had done the deeds 
of the just®. Things do not always happen as we think they should, 
and what is not as we think it should be is to usirrational. The resolution 
of this irrational element to the rational, i.e., to what ought to be, is not 
realized within the confines of a human life, nor within the totality of 
history as we know it. In the face of this inability to discover a reasonable 
plan or scheme in the events that have happened or happen, reason expe- 
riences the humiliating pathos of frustration and is inclined to rebel against 
the stubborn factuality of what was and what is, and to substitute what 
should have been and what ought to be. 


Now, according to Aristotle there are some purely human and, to a 
degree, legitimate means of lessening this pathos. They are poetry and 
the fine arts in general, by means of which a form more in accord with our 
reason is imposed on these apparently irrational elements of real life. In 
his Poetics he says: 


...The poet’s function is to describe, not the thing that has happened but a 
kind of thing that might happen, i.e., what is possible as being probable or necessary. 
The distinction between historian and poet is not in the one writing prose and the 
other verse—you might put the work of Herodotus into verse and it would still be 
a species of history; it consists really in this, that the one describes the thing that 
has been, and the other a kind of thing that might be. Hence poetry is something 
more philosophic and of graver import than history, since its statements are of the 
nature rather of universals, whereas those of history are singulars. By a universal 
statement I mean one as to what such or such a kind of man will probably or neces- 
sarily say or do—which is the aim of poetry, though it affixes proper names to the 
eer rare ; by a singular statement, one as to what, say, Alcibiades did or had done 
to him3, 

With respect to his work, the poet enjoys a share, as it were, in the 
science of good and evil*. In tragedy, for example, he resolves human 
actions into what ought to be. The action takes place in conformity 
with our reason. The spectator witnesses, as it were, the triumph of what 
ought to be. Terror, misery, injustice, chance, are dominated by a reason 
akin to divine Reason under whose guidance all things cooperate in their 
way to the good. In tragedy, actions and events which might be are 


1. Heclesiastes, rx, 11. : 
2. Ibid., vii, 14. 

. 3. Poetics, ¢.9, 1451a36. Unless otherwise indicated, we reproduce the transla- 
tion found in Ricnarp McKron’s The Basic Works of Aristotle, Random House, 
New York 1941. 

4. Cf. A.-M. Parent, La connaissance du bien et du mal, in Laval théologi 
et philosophique, vol.I, n.1, pp.47ff, 1945. = er be 
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given a type of universality; they are given the form of what ought to be, 
in such a way that the parts and the whole lie within the encompassing 
grasp of human reason. In the experience of viewing the tragedy, the 
audience is relieved of that burden of real life where reason is constantly 
thwarted. Both epic poetry and tragedy are as temporary reliefs from 
the overbearing tragedy of history in which the final resolution into what 
ought to be never falls within the bounds of human experience. 


The underlying idea of this cathartic function was expressed by 
Aristotle in the following passage: 


_ As for the poetry which merely narrates, or imitates by means of versified language 
(without action), it is evident that it has several points in common with Tragedy. 


The construction of its stories should clearly be like that in a drama; they should 
be based on a single action, one that is a complete whole in itself, with a beginning, 
middle, and end, so as to enable the work to produce its own proper pleasure with all 
the organic unity of a living creature. Nor should one suppose that there is any- 
thing like them in our usual histories. A history has to deal not with one action, 
but with one period and all that happened in that to one or more persons, however 
disconnected the several events may have been. Just as two events may take place 
at the same time, e.g. the sea-fight off Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians 
in Sicily, without converging to the same end, so too of two consecutive events one 
may sometimes come after the other with no one end as their common issue. Never- 
theless most of our epic poets, one may say, ignore the distinction !. 


The cathartic function of comedy has been well described by Cassirer 
in his Essay on Man: 


Comic art possesses in the highest degree that faculty shared by all art, sympathe- 
tic vision, By virtue of this faculty it can accept human life with all its defects and 
foibles, its follies and vices. Great comic art has always been a sort of encomium 
morte, a praise of folly. In comic perspective all things begin to take on a new 
face. We are perhaps never nearer to our human world than in the works of a great 
comic writer—in Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, or in Dickens’ 
Pickwick Papers. We become observant of the minutest details; we see this world 
in all its narrowness, its pettiness, and silliness. We live in this restricted world, 
but we are no longer imprisoned by it. Such is the peculiar character of the comic 
catharsis. Things and events begin to lose their material weight; scorn is dissolved 
into laughter and laughter is liberation 2. 

When Aristotle says that poetry differs from history by its universality, 
this universality is obviously not to be identified with the universality of our 
science. The statements of poetry are more of the nature of universals, 
they have greater affinity with universality proper (mallon ta katholow), 
whereas those of history are singulars. This type of universality of course 
we encounter in all the fine arts. The statue of the disc-thrower is not 
that of a certain historic individual, but rather is it a representation of 
the dise-thrower. But we must add immediately that neither is the statue 
of the disc-thrower a mere sensible sign of the disc-thrower in vague gener- 
ality. It is rather an image of the disc-thrower concretized in thes parti- 
cular object. It is, as it were, a concrete universal; it has both universality 
and particularity; it is as an intuited universal. It might be remotely 
compared with a separated substance where universality is wholly realized . 
in a single individual. 

1. Poetics, ¢.23, 1459416. es 

2. Ernst Casstrer, An Essay on Man, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1944, p.150. . 
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In poetry, a statement is called universal in the sense that it tells us 
what such a person will probably or necessarily do. What is probable or 
necessary has universality. But again, the universality is here concre- 
tized and intuited in a singular form. The universality of poetic concrete- 
ness Aristotle shows from comedy: 

In Comedy this has become clear by this time; it is only when their plot is already 
made up of probable incidents that they give it a basis of proper names, choosing 


for the purpose any names that may occur to them, instead of writing like the old 
iambic poets about particular persons !. 


When we show the difference between history and poetry by the greater 
universality of the latter, we might be inclined to infer that the perfection 
of poetry should be judged according to its approximation to scientific 
universality alone. Aristotle’s doctrine of universality taken as a whole, 
however, precludes any such interpretation. In one of the texts already 
quoted, he said that «poetry is something more philosophic and of greater 
import than history, since its statements are of the nature rather of uni- 
versals, whereas those of history are singulars). From this, we might 
be led to think that, though statements of poetry are of the nature of 
universals, the poetic universal is nevertheless still defective in so far as 
it still retains a mode of particularity. That is not the case however. 
Such an interpretation would be to confuse the imperfect universality of 
tentative generalization with the intuited universality concretized in a 
work of fine art. These two universalities lie, as it were, in opposite direc- 
tions and are associated with contrary movements. The former tends 
away from the singular by abstraction toward pure universality which is 
achieved only when we see it in its formal independence of the singulars; 
whereas the latter moves rather from the universal toward the singular 
while retaining universality. The singular of fine art is not just an instance 
of some abstract nature. It is, as it were, the intuition of universality in 
the singular and of singularity in the universal. In this respect the sin- 
gular of poetry is better than the singular of nature. And since the poet 
pursues that type of singular, his singulars do not have to be true to fact. 


If the poet’s description be criticized as not true to fact, one may urge perhaps 
that the object ought to be as described—an answer like that of Sophocles, who said 
that he drew men as they ought to be, and Euripides as they were. If the descrip- 
tion, however, be neither true nor of the thing as it ought to be, the answer must 
be then, that it is in accordance with opinion2. 


At this point it should be remarked that in the poetic individual we 
recover somehow what we lose in the knowledge of universality by ab- 
straction from singulars. Fine art tends to achieve an object which 
has both universality and particularity, an object having simultaneously 
and in its very oneness the perfection of both through the dominance of 
universal form in the singular. We might say that the fullness of univer- 
sality emerges in particularity, as if the singular were an overflow of the 
abundance of universality. It is as if, when contemplating a work of 


1. Poetics, ¢.9, 1451b11. 
2. Ibid., 0.25, 1460b33. 
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fine art, we intuited not merely the universal in the particular, but rather 
the particular in the universal. In this the fine arts offer us the most 
humanly complete object we can attain. They restore to us in a simultan- 
eous union both what the intellect loses in the process of abstraction and 
what we miss when confined to sensation. Through imitation they inten- 
sify singularity just as they enrich universality by allaying its opposition 
to the concrete, an opposition which was due to the process of abstraction 
from the singular. 


We have already said that the work of fine art may be, at least remotely, 
compared to a separated substance in that it has universality and individu- 
ality. But in so far as it offers us a kind of intuition of the particular in 
the universal, we may compare it to the intelligible species of the separated 
substances, which is (universalis virtutis». The following two lengthy 
passages from St. Thomas will make clear what we mean when we say that 
the species of a separated substance is «universalis virtutis». 


...Others have said that the angels indeed have knowledge of singulars, but 
only in universal causes to which all particular effects are reduced—in the same way 
that an astronomer forms a judgment about some future eclipse by means of the 
dispositions of the celestial movements. This position does not, however, escape 
the aforementioned difficulties, because to know the singular in universal causes in 
this way is not to know it as a singular, that is, as it exists here and now. For the 
astronomer who knows a future eclipse by means of the computation of the celestial 
movements knows it only in the universal and not as it is here and now—unless he 
perceives it with the senses. However, administration, providence, and motion 
concern singulars as they exist here and now. 


Hence a different solution must be given. Just as man knows the genera of all 
things by different cognitive powers, the universal and immaterial by the intellect 
and the singular and corporeal by the sense, so the angel knows both by one intel- 
lective power. For the order of things is this that the higher anything is, the more 
unified is its power and the greater is the number of things to which this power extends; 
just as it is evident in man that the common sense which is superior to a proper sense, 
though it is only one potency, knows everything which is known by the five external 
senses and certain other things which no external sense knows, as for example, the 
difference between white and sweet. And the case must be considered similar in 
other things. Hence, since in the order of nature the angel is higher than man, it 
would be inconsistent to say that man could know by any of his faculties anything 
which the angel could not know by its one cognitive faculty, i.e., by its intellect. 
Wherefore, Aristotle considers it inconsistent that God should be ignorant of the strife 
which we know, as is evident in I de Anima and III Metaphysicorum. The manner, 
however, in which the intellect of the angel knows singulars can be gathered from 
this that, just as things flow from God that they subsist in their proper nature, so also 
they flow from God that they be present in the angelic knowledge. It is manifest, 
however, that not only what pertains to the universal nature in things but also those 
things which are principles of individuation flow from God, for He is the cause of 
the whole substance of the thing as regards both its matter and its form; and in so 
far as He causes He knows, for His knowledge is the cause of the thing, as has been 
shown (q.14, a.8). Therefore, just as God through His essence, through which He 
causes all things, is the likeness of all things and through that same essence knows 
all things not only as regards their universal natures but also as regards their singu- 
larity, so the angels know things not only according to their universal nature but 
also according to their singularity through species infused by God, in so far as they 
(these infused species) are certain multiple representations of that unique and simple 
essence 1, 


1. Ta, q.57, a.2, ¢. 
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_. Since the species of things existing in the intellect must be immaterial, they 
cannot, in the mode in which they exist in our intellect, be the principle of knowing 
singulars which are individualized by matter, because the species of our intellect are 
of a contracted power so that one of them leads to the knowledge of only one thing. 
Hence, just as the likeness of the nature of a genus cannot lead to the knowledge of 
the genus and the difference so that the species could be known through it, so the 
likeness of the nature of a species cannot lead to the knowledge of the principles of the 
species and the individuating principles which are material principles, so that through 
it the individual could be known in its singularity. But the likeness of the intellect 
of a separated substance, since it is of universal power (universalis virtutis), existing 
as one and immaterial, can lead to the knowledge of the principles of the species and 
the individuating principles which are material principles. Thus through it (the 
likeness) the separated substance can know by its intellect not only the matter of the 
genus and species but also that of the individual. And it does not follow from this 
that the form through which it knows is material or that it is infinite according to the 
number of individuals. 

Furthermore, a superior power can do whatever an inferior power can do, but 
in a more eminent way; hence the inferior functions through many (means) where 
the superior power functions through only one. For in so far as a power is superior, 
to that degree it is more collected and unified. On the contrary, the inferior power 
is divided and multiplied. Hence, we see that the common sense apprehends by one 
power the different genera of sensible things which the five external senses perceive. 
In the order of nature, however, the human soul is inferior to the separated substance. 
The former can know universals and singulars by means of two principles, that is, 
by means of sense and intellect. The separated substance, therefore, which is higher, 
knows both in a higher mode by means of one principle, namely the intellect !. 


From these two texts then we see that since the knowing faculty of 
separated substances is not scattered in intellects and internal and external 
senses, they have a more intense and sharper view even of sensible reality 
than we have. We have likened the works of fine arts to the species of 
separated substances because in the works of fine arts we recover some- 
thing of that unity which we lost in the manifold of our scattered knowing 
power. In an oblique manner the works of fine arts fill the gap between 
our universal of science and the singular of experience. 


Cassirer’s terminology is not to be identified with ours, but we may 
well subscribe to the underlying idea of the following passage from his 
Essay on Man: 


So long as we live in the world of sense impressions alone we merely touch the 
surface of reality. Awareness of the depth of things always requires an effort on the 
part of our active and constructive energies. But since these energies do not move 
in the same direction, and do not tend toward the same end, they cannot give us the 
same aspect of reality. There is a conceptual depth as well as a purely visual depth. 
The first is discovered by science; the second is revealed in art. The first aids us in 
understanding the reasons of things; the second in seeing their forms. In science 
we try to trace phenomena back to their first causes, and to general laws and prin- 
ciples. In art we are absorbed in their immediate appearance, and we enjoy the 
appearance to the fullest-extent in all its richness and variety. Here we are not 
giacened in the pony of nae oe with the multiformity and diversity of 
intuitions. Even art may be described as knowledge, but art is kno i 
tet Fy ge, knowledge of a peculiar 


Now it might be said that the peculiar cooperation of intellect and 
sense which we have just referred to is actually common to all art, to that 
of the shoemaker as well as to that of the sculptor and the musician; for 


1. Contra Gentes, II, ¢,100. Cf. also ¢.98. 
2. An Essay on Man, p.169. 
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art is about singular contingent things and implies a movement from the 
universal to the particular since art, like prudence, although subjected 
in the intellect, is nevertheless terminatively in the sense. To this we 
answer that this common factor indeed explains how an intellectual virtue 
may produce a singular work, but it does not account for the universality 
of the particular that is a work of fine art, nor does it account specifically 
for the peculiar type of particularity, as we shall seein a moment. We all 
agree that the mind has the capacity of producing sensuous images con- 
cretely expressive of what ought to be. In this connection it should be 
noted that the principle of the work of art is in the artist as an intellectual 
agent who conceives and dominates the work produced. 

We correctly employ (the name «making») in connection with those things 
which come about through the intellect. In these things the intellect of the agent 


dominates what he produces so that he could make it thus or otherwise, but this is 
not the case regarding the things of nature}. 


The artist has a complete understanding of the work that his mind 
deliberately and freely conceived. He has conceived the idea of the concrete 
«what ought to be» over and against the «what is not as it ought to be» 
which our experience of reality presents to us. The imitation that is the 
work of fine art is a sensuous expression of this «ought to be», an expression 
immediately derived from reason and exceeding the expressiveness of nature 
itself. The «ought to be» thus expressed may legitimately be called «pure 
sensuous form». Reason through sense has the ability to organize matter 
into a sensuous image of what it conceives. When we call this image 
«form», we mean an image where the form, the universality, the «what 
ought to be» is concretely expressed. 


Now an image is an expressive similitude of some other thing called 
the original. It is a similitude of that other thing either as regards the 
species (sometimes called form) or as regards some proper accident which 
is a sign of the species, such as figure. Obviously the works of art belong 
to the latter kind of image; hence they are symbols, since they must, 
through resemblance, convey the form of what is expressed. The form 
they express does not inhere in them absolutely, but procession from the 
original is essential to image. The image, then, is a dynamic conveyor 
of form, and the form which is the image is processive. 


Since the work of art is an imitative symbol of what ought to be, and 
since what ought to be does not as such come to us from experience, the 
work of art is not empiric. This is clear enough in the case of the artist 
who produces the work. But neither is the work empiric to the contemplator. 
The latter does not properly contemplate the work of art as such unless 
he sees it as expressive of what lies beyond experience and as a dynamic 
form. In contemplating a statue, for example, the form that is empirically 
known is the figure of the stone, which is there in an absolute manner. 
The statue is seen as a work of fine art only when we see the figure as ex- 
pressive of, and hence as proceeding from, what lies beyond and is prior to, 


“4. Sr. Tuomas, In VII Metaphysicorwm, lect.6, 0.1394. 
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empiric perception. Hence, the image in question is not there in the ordin- 
ary sense. From all this it is evident that «art gives us a new kind of 
truth — a truth not of empirical things but of pure forms» ie 


This consideration permits us to see better the difference between the 
natural singular and the peculiar singular of a work of fine art; it permits us 
to see that, in a way, the singular of fine art is better than the natural singular. 
For the singularity of which the artist is the cause, that is, the singularity 
of the universal in concretion, is not formally the singularity of this stone 
in this place, or of this line on this page of this book, which can be seen 
without being aesthetically understood. Empiric singularity is indeed 
necessary, but it cannot be more than instrumental to what we shall call 
poetic singularity. The empiric singularity can be no more than a pure 
vehicle for a singularity of a higher type, that is, higher in the line of ex- 
pression as conceived from the mind with universality. The work of fine 
art as such has no empiric individuality ; nevertheless, its poetic individuality 
is more expressive of what ought to be than the empiric individual. Hence 
although it is not better entitatively, it is representatively better. If what 
ought to be were given fully empirical existence, it would be better than 
what is empirical but yet not as it ought to be. In the light of what we 
have just said, it is evident that we may subscribe to the idea underlying 
the following passage from Cassirer: 

A great lyrical poet has the power to give definite shape to our most obscure 
feelings. This is possible only because his work, though dealing with a subject 
which is apparently irrational and ineffable, possesses a clear organization and arti- 
culation. Not even in the most extravagant creations of art do we ever find the 
«ravishing confusions of fantasy», the «original chaos of human nature». This defini- 
tion of art, given by the romantic writers, is a contradiction in terms. Every work 
of art has an intuitive structure, and that means a character of rationality. Every 
single element must be felt as part of a comprehensive whole. If in a lyrical poem 
we change one of the words, an accent or a rhythm, we are in danger of destroying 
the specific tone and charm of the poem. Art is not fettered to the rationality of 
things or events. It may infringe all those laws of probability which classical 
aestheticians declared to be the constitutional laws of art. It may give us the most 
bizarre and grotesque vision, and yet retain a rationality of its own—the rationality of 
form. We may in this way interpret a saying of Goethe’s which at first sight looks 
paradoxical, «Art: a second nature; mysterious too, but more understandable, for 
it originates in the understanding» 2, 


What we have so far maintained concerning the peculiar perfection 
of the fine arts seems to be dangerously near the romantic theory of poetic 
imagination. This theory has been substantially stated by Cassirer, 

though he does not agree with it: 


_ In romantic thought, he says, the theory of poetic imagination had reached its 
climax. Imagination is no longer that special human activity which builds up the 
human world of art. It now has universal metaphysical value. Poetic imagination 
is the only clue to reality. Fichte’s idealism is based upon his conception of a «pro- 
ductive imagination». Schelling declared in his System of Transcendental Idealism 
that art is the consummation of philosophy. In nature, in morality, in history 
we are still living in the propylaeum of philosophical wisdom; in art we enter into 


the sanctuary itself. Romantic writers in both verse and prose expressed them- | 


— 


1. Cassirer, An Essay on Man, p.164. 
2. Ibid., p.167. 
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selves in the same vein. The distinction between poetry and philosophy was felt 
to be shallow and superficial. According to Friedrich Schlegel the highest task of 
a modern poet is to strive after a new form of poetry which he describes as «trans- 
cendental poetry». No other poetic genre can give us the essence of the poetic 
spirit, the «poetry of poetry». To poeticize philosophy and to philosophize poetry 
—such was the highest aim of all romantic thinkers. The true poem is not the work 
of the individual artist; it is the universe itself, the one work of art which is forever 
perfecting itself. Hence all the deepest mysteries of all the arts and sciences apper- 
tain to poetry. «Poetry, says Novalis, is what is absolutely and genuinely real. 
This is the kernel of my philosophy. The more poetic, the more true» 1. 


Obviously the romantics were misinterpreting a perfection we must 
concede to the production and to the contemplation of the works of fine 
art. Poetry still remains «infima doctrina», even when it is strictly reli- 
gious. Nevertheless this does not prevent it from having a peculiar per- 
fection no where else to be found by us. As Goethe said, art does not 
pretend to show the metaphysical depth of things; it merely sticks to the 
surface of natural phenomena,—and Cassirer refers to Goethe approvingly ”. 
However, insofar as, apart from displaying and revealing so striking a 
realm, one which, apart from being our noblest type of making, cannot be 
otherwise attained, art furnishes us a close approximation of genuine intui- 
tion of concrete universality, it represents a mode of knowing in which, more 
than in any other, we imitate the perfection of a knowing power complete 
and undivided in one single faculty. And this cannot be said of any strictly 
human science. It is a case, then, of «perfecta imperfecte, imperfecta 
perfecte». 


It may appear inconsistent to disagree with the idea of the romanticists 
that poetry is the highest form of knowledge and still claim for art a per- 
fection which cannot be claimed by any strictly human science. But as 
a matter of fact there are many instances in which a lower type of know- 
ledge is better in some important respect than a higher type. Experience 
may be better than science; mathematics and prudence better than wisdom 
proper; opinion better than certitude; touch better than sight®. 


1. Op. cit., pp.155-6. 

2. Op. cit., p.157. 

3. For instance, in the Metaphysics (I, ¢.1, 981a10) Aristotle shows that with 
respect to the end of medicine, experience without theory is better than theory 
without experience. We shall quote the text at length. We must note, however, 
that in one respect the Philosopher is using the term art in a broad sense, and in 
another he takes it in a very restricted sense. In a broad sense, insofar as it com- 
prises medicine and shoemaking as well as the fine arts; in a restricted sense, insofar 
as he opposes art and experience, whereas art as an intellectual virtue implies the 
proximate faculty of production (Bthics, VI, ¢.5). In the Metaphysics we read: = 

«With a view to action experience seems in no respect inferior to art, and men 
of experience succeed even better than those who have theory without experience. 
(The reason is that experience is knowledge of individuals, art of universals, and 
actions and productions are all concerned with the individual; for the physician does 
not cure man, except in an accidental way, but Callias or Socrates or some other 
called by some such individual name, who happens to be a man. If, then, a man 
has the theory without the experience, and recognizes the universal but, does not 
know the individual included in this, he will often fail to cure; for it is the individual 
that is to be cured). But yet we think that knowledge and understanding belong 
to art rather than to experience, and we suppose artists to be wiser than men of expe- 
rience (which implies that wisdom depends in all cases rather on knowledge); and 
this because the former know the cause, but the latter do not. For men of experience 
know that the thing is so, but do not know why, while the others know the «why» 
and the cause. Hence we think also that the master-workers in each craft are more 
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As we just mentioned, quoting Goethe, art does not pretend to show 
the metaphysical depth of things. Its end is the enjoyment of form, an 
enjoyment which engages our powers of knowing in unison in the face of 
an object deeply penetrated insofar as it is a construction born of the 
human mind, It is with respect to the real objects as we know them in 
experience that the imitations may be better in the line of representation. 
Again, the poetic action of a hero, for example, is not a real action and 
cannot lay claim to the depth of reality. A deeper claim to reality which 
the fine arts can make was indicated by Aristotle when he said that the 
incidents in a tragedy arousing pity and fear may accomplish its catharsis 
of such emotions’. Whereas on the one hand the aesthetic contempla- 
tion gives us a foreshadowing of the fullness of contemplation, a fullness 
we can experience only when our knowing faculties—sense and intellect— 
are engaged in unison, the subordination of tragedy on the other hand to 
moral catharsis must be most disconcerting to transcendental aesthetes. 


II. POETRY FILLING THE GAPS 


The universality and the particularity of poetry then have their dif- 
ference. We must now go back even farther and bring to light the dif- 
ference between the likeliness of poetic necessity and probability and that 
of science or dialectic. 


As Aristotle mentions, both in the Physics”, and in the Metaphysics ®, 
only in the order of things which happen either always or for the most part 
can there be certain knowledge by inference, for they alone are in con- 
formity with rule and reason. They alone belong to the realm of rational 
possibility. The poetic possibility which Aristotle continually refers to 


honourable and know in a truer sense and are wiser than the manual workers, because 
they know the causes of the things that are done (we think manual workers are like 
certain lifeless things which act indeed, but act without knowing what they do, as 
fire burns—but while the lifeless things perform each of their functions by a natural 
tendency, the labourers perform them through habit); thus we view them as bein 
wiser not in virtue of being able to act, but of having the theory for themselves an 
knowing the causes. And in general it is a sign of the man who knows and of the 
man who does not know, that the former can teach, and therefore we think art more 
truly knowledge than experience is; for artists can teach, and men of mere expe- 
rience cannot»,—ArisToTLn, Metaphysics, I, ¢.1, 98110. 

Again, although metaphysics is wisdom proper and the noblest and most divine 
of purely human sciences, nevertheless prudence, which is not wisdom proper, is the 
wisdom for man and more necessary (Ja-I Iz, q.57, a.5). Mathematics too, with 
respect to formal certitude, is better than metaphysics. «...Mathematica sunt 
abstracta a materia, et tamen non sunt excedentia intellectum nostrum; et ideo in 
eis i ReneS aeraaee Penh eat te & é Metaph., ¢.3, lect.5, n.3836. «Cum enim 
mathematica sit media inter naturalem (scientiam) et divinam, i 
sash bee n oF tie Ree 4.6, a.l, ad 2 q. = PSR SEs DEANE 

ecording to the De Partibus animalium (I, ¢.5, 644b22-645a10)—and in se 
places e.g., In J de Anima, lect.1,n.5, St. Thomas refers to this ae with peace 
—scanty and uncertain knowledge of things divine is better than copious-and certain 
knowledge of things within closer reach. And although the sense of touch is the 
iowast S our_ieno'wing power, acer tele it is ae most necessary and the most 
certain, for which reason it is cal 6 sense of the intelleet—I 5, 
nn.6-0 and II de Anima, lect.19, nn.482-486, pe Lee” 

1. Poetics, ¢.6, 1449b27. 

2. Physics, II, ¢.5, 197a. 

3. Metaphysics, VI, ¢.2, 1027a19. 
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must lie at least within this genus: it must be a possibility which does not 
go against the grain of reason; reason must be at home with it; it must 
call for spontaneous assent. What is possible in this sense may be prin- 
ciple of a reasonable sequence; for example, given such and such a char- 
acter, that he perform such an action is reasonable enough—and so forth. 
In this way an orderly whole may arise. Poetic possibility, however, is 
of a peculiar kind, just as poetic reason is different from scientific reason. 
We shall determine this idea gradually. 


Now in one sense poetic possibility is narrower than scientific possib- 
ility, and in another sense it is far more extensive. A scientific possibility, 
as is evident, may be most unpoetic. Poetic possibility must be related to 
the narrower universe of man and of human reason, an order where human 
reason itself is principle. The rationally possible thus becomes what 
ought to be according to the principles of human reason, that is, in the 
realm in which we are active and productive. This realm, as we have 
already insinuated, is twofold: the one of reality, the one in which we live 
our real life, and the one of imitation. In the latter, however, reason 
has greater command, for it masters an order of what ought to be, as in 
tragedy. Poetic possibility, then, might be designated as sympathetic 
possibility in imitation. 


Within this realm what ought to be has unity. What may be has 
infinity. In this, poetic possibility follows the general rule of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful. As Aristotle says: 


Again, it is possible to fail in many ways (for evil belongs to the class of the un- 
limited, as the Pythagoreans conjectured, and good to that of the limited), while to 
succeed is possible only in one way (for which reason also one is easy and- the other 
difficult—to miss the mark easy, to hit it difficult) ; for these reasons also, then, excess 
and defect are characteristic of vice, and the mean of virtue; for men are good in but 
one way, but bad in many!. 


And the same holds for truth as opposed to mere opinion and error, 
for the proper and true reason of a thing is one. A thing of beauty must 
be one in its proportion and order. And all this holds, in general, of poetic 
possibility, truth and beauty. Cassirer has expressed this idea in a para- 
graph we have already quoted (cf. page 10) concerning the unity and 
«rationality of form» found in lyric poetry. 


The contemplation of a work of fine art may, as we have already pointed 
out, be considered as having a value in itself insofar as it offers us a pecu- 
liarly unified mode of knowing. It may, under this aspect, be taken also 
as an imitation and a foreshadowing of a more divine way of knowing. 
But it may also be considered functionally, such as when it produces a 
catharsis or incites to greater perfection. It serves, in a way, to fill the 
gap between the diffused and humanly unreasonable world of reality on 
the one hand and rationality as we may conceive it on the other. It is for 


this reason, no doubt, that we tend to infuse poetic reason into reality. 


1. Ethics, II, ¢.6, 1106b28. 
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As has already been said, poetic possibility or likeliness, narrow in 
one respect, encompasses, always in its own mode, a realm reaching far 
beyond objective possibility. ven the impossible as well as the for- 
tuitous may be poetically likely. As Aristotle said: 

Speaking generally, one has to justify (1) the Impossible by reference to the 
requirements of poetry, or to the better, or to opinion. For the purpose of poetry, 
a convincing impossibility is preferable to an unconvincing possibility ; and if men 
such as Zeuxis depicted be impossible, the answer is that it is better they should be 
like that, as the artist ought to improve on his model. (2) The Improbable one has — 
to justify either by showing it to be in accordance with opinion, or by urging that 
at times it is not improbable; for there is a probability of things happening also 
against probability !. 

Although the actual cause of the fortuitous is not a determinate cause 
in nature, although it is paralogon, it may be used as reasonable and reason- 
ably marvellous in poetry, as Aristotle points out in the following passage: 

Tragedy, however, is an imitation not only of a complete action, but also of 
incidents arousing pity and fear. Such incidents have the very greatest effect on the 
mind when they occur unexpectedly and at the same time in consequence of one 
another; there is more of the marvellous in them then than if they happened of them- 
selves or by mere chance. Even matters of chance seem most marvellous if there 
is an appearance of design as it were in them; as for instance the statue of Mitys at 
Argos killed the author of Mitys’ death by falling down on him when a looker-on at 
a public spectacle; for incidents like that we think to be not without a meaning. 
A plot, therefore, of this sort is necessarily finer than the others2. 


The reason why poetry may use the fortuitous as reasonable and 
marvellousis presumably to be seen in the fact that what in reality happens 
from chance in things pertaining to human happiness, is either a good or 
an evil. Thus we deem it reasonable that good fortune happens to a man 
deserving of the good and that misfortune befalls a man deserving of great 
punishment. Moreover, this is considered all the more reasonable and 
marvellous when such an outcome could not be expected from the natural 
course of events. However, the abuse (i.e. over-use) of chance would be 
poetically unreasonable. 


To say that poetically ordered incidents produce the greatest effect 
upon the mind when they occur unexpectedly and at the same time in 
consequence of one another seems to demand the union of two apparently 
incompatible elements. After all, it may be objected, what happens as 
a reasonable consequence of another event or action is expected, and what 
is expected is not astonishing, and the marvellous belongs to the genus of 
what astonishes. If in a tragedy the sequence of events were so logical 
that the end could be foreseen from the beginning, an intelligent spectator 
could walk out after the first act. Similarly if in any work of fine art the 
whole could be fathomed from a part or any group of its parts, it would not 
have the order and proportion that pleases; it would not have that peculiar 
illumination called clarity. The various actions in a tragedy continually . 
' raise problems, as it were, and cause wonder. These problems for which in 
ordinary life there is no likely solution — likely solutions on this level 


1. Poetics, ¢.25, 1461b9. 
2. Ibid., ¢.9, 1432a1. 
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would as a rule be unlikely — are resolved by what ought to be. There is 
no tragedy without reference to real life and the problems of real life, just as 
there is no painting without reference to some real object as an original 
imitated. Thus, in the fine arts, what is irrational on one plane is engaged 
in a continuous process of rationalization. This rationalization is not 
Just the rational outcome of the plane of reality. The marvel consists 
in bringing the irrational to the level of what ought to be, each step being 
as an unforeseen liberation. Any work of art must be «marvellous» 
dynamism, as we have already insinuated when speaking of the dynamic 
form that is an imitation. That is why in aesthetic contemplation there 
is assent to the unforeseen as to what should be. Any work of art is a 
conquest of what should be, a conquest for form, by the creative power 
of reason in opposition to that irrationality which pervades the universe 
of our daily life and daily apprehension. Art remakes things in a manner 
to which we are innerly attuned. The marvel consists in the very process 
of attuning which takes place not only in the making by the artist but 
also in the very contemplation insofar as the contemplator himself 
must continually confer the «what is») to the here intuitively concretized 
«what ought to be». As Cassirer says, criticizing Bergson: 


Our experience of beauty is not, however, of such a hypnotic character. By 
hypnosis we may prompt a man to certain actions or we may force upon him some 
sentiment. But beauty, in its genuine and specific sense, cannot be impressed upon 
our minds in this way. In order to feel it one must codperate with the artist. One 
must not only sympathize with the artist’s feelings but also enter into his creative 
activity. If the artist should succeed in putting to sleep the active powers of our 
personality he would paralyze our sense of beauty. The apprehension of beauty, the 
awareness of the dynamism of forms, cannot be communicated in this way. For 
beauty depends both on the feelings of a specific kind and on an act of judgment and 
contemplation 1. ; 


As we have seen in the last quotation from the Poetics, that which is 
really improbable may be brought within the realm of poetic probability. 
The range of the improbable which may be used in poetry is extremely 
broad, as Aristotle points out in another passage of the same work: 


The marvellous is certainly required in Tragedy. The Epic, however, affords 
more opening for the improbable, the chief factor in the marvellous, because in it 
the agents are not visibly before one. The scene of the pursuit of Hector would be 
ridiculous on the stage—the Greeks halting instead of pursuing him, and Achilles 
shaking his head to stop them; but in the poem the absurdity is overlooked. The 
marvellous, however, is a cause of pleasure, as is shown by the fact that we all tell 
a story with additions, in the belief that we are doing our hearers a pleasure ?. 

A likely impossibility is always preferable to an unconvincing possibility. The 
story should never be made up of improbable incidents; there should be nothing of 
the sort in it. If, however, such incidents are unavoidable, they should be outside 
the piece, like the hero’s ignorance in the @dipus of the circumstances of Laius’ 
death; not within it, like the report of the Pythian games in Electra, or the man’s 
having come to Mysia from Tegea without uttering a word on the way, in_ The 
Mysians. So that it is ridiculous to say that one’s plot would have been spoilt with- 
out them, since it is fundamentally wrong to make up such plots. If the poet has 
taken such a plot, however, and one sees that he might have put it in a more probable 


form, he is guilty of absurdity as well as a fault of art. Even in the Odyssey the 


1. An Essay on Man, pp.161-2. 
2. Poetics, ¢.24, 1460a11. 
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improbabilities in the setting-ashore of Ulysses would be clearly intolerable in the 
hands of an inferior poet. As it is, the poet conceals them, his other excellences 
veiling their absurdity 1. 


The fortuitous death of Mytis’ assassin is made wholly visible. But 
some happenings and the manner in which they come about are so improb- 
able that they cannot be brought into full view without destroying even 
the poetic probability. In such cases, Aristotle says, the poet must confine 
himself to insinuation; he must treat them from afar. Only on that con- 
dition will the improbable be poetically reasonable and acceptable. 


There remains one more point to be considered. The poet sometimes 
uses historical truth, not merely for the construction of a plot, but also 
for the sake of poetic persuasion. When Aristotle wanted to show that 
the statements of poetry are rather of the nature of universality, he used 
comedy as an example. 

In Comedy this has become clear by this time; it is only when their plot is already 
made up of probable incidents that they give it a basis of proper names, choosing 


for the purpose any names that may occur to them, instead of writing like the old 
iambic poets about particular persons 2. 


But in some cases poetry must lean on history for the sake of rendering 
an event poetically likely. Some event essential to a tragedy may be 
such that, if it were not known that something similar actually occurred 
in reality, it would fall short of poetic possibility. 

In Tragedy, however, they still adhere to the historic names; and for this reason: 
what convinces is the possible; now whereas we are not yet sure as to the possibility 
of that which has not happened, that which has happened is manifestly possible, 
else it would not have come to pass. Neverthéless even in Tragedy there are some 
plays with but one or two known names in them, the rest being inventions; and 
there are some without a single known name, e.g. Agathon’s Antheus, in which both 
incidents and names are of the poet’s invention; and it is no less delightful on that 
account. So that one must not aim at a rigid adherence to the traditional stories 
on which tragedies are based. It would be absurd, in fact, to do so, as even the known 
stories are known to a few, though they are a delight none the less to all3. 


The historical truth, then, is used as a pure means to enhance poetic 
likeliness; in this role it is a pure function of poetry. Hence, it should be 
noted that even in this case poetry is not given as a form of history. The 
intent is not to illuminate the person or action referred to. The name of 
a historical person or the reference to an action that really occurred is 
merely exploited for the sake of the drama. Any dramatization of history 
is for the sake of the drama, not for the sake of history. 


Let us recall at this point the distinction we have made between the 
empiric individual and the poetic individual. Because tragedy uses an 
historical name and an allusion to some historical event, it does not mean 
that in such a case the historical individual takes the place of the poetic 
individual. The two remain wholly distinct. The historical personnage 
is a pure means to make the poetic «individual-universal» likely. What 


~17-On, cit., a26. 
2. Ibid., ¢.9, 1451b11. 
3. Ibid., b15. 
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the tragedian wants is assent to his subject, the one of his creation, and not 
at all to the one, or to the event, that actually occurred. It is true, however, 
that the audience would be happy to believe that the two are identical 
insofar as we should like things to be what they ought to be and insofar 
as even poetic likeliness is enhanced by support from what is. Now 
while the dramatization of history for the sake of drama is legitimate, the 
dramatization of history for the sake of history is a fraud and creates 
an illusion in the pejorative sense of the word. It is contrary to poetic 
truth as well as to historical truth. 


Nevertheless, it is easy to see how this process could be reversed, 
that is, how poetry could be used as a function of history, how poetic reason 
could be diffused over and between our historical data, for the purpose 
of filling the gaps, and coordinating them into a likely whole attuned to 
our conditioned judgment of what ought to be. Human reason would 
thus attempt to fill the breach between the Reason that lies behind all 
history and our own reason. The gap would be filled in the mode of human 
reason, in fact, in the mode of that part of human reason where we enjoy 
the greatest creative freedom and mastery. The truth of art would become 
the truth of what is. The function of the historian of this type would be 
to infuse reason, fully human likeliness, into the irrational stuff of what was. 


III. THE DRAMATIZATION OF HISTORY 


Ina special chapter devoted to history (An Essay on Man, c.X), 
Cassirer stresses the importance of empirical investigation: 


In his quest for truth the historian is bound by the same strict rules as the scien- 
tist. He has to utilize all the methods of empirical investigation. He has to collect 
all the available evidence and to compare and criticize all his sources. He is not 
permitted to forget or neglect any important fact!. 


Now it appears that it is precisely in this that history differs from 
poetry. Nevertheless, all this, in the opinion of Cassirer, furnishes merely 
the matter of history, and this matter of itself is not yet history in the modern 
and strict sense of the word. To the above quoted lines he immediately 
adds: «Nevertheless, the last and decisive act is always an act of the prod- 
uctive imagination». The insistence upon the necessity of empirical in- 
vestigation and so forth, was called for because he had just referred approv- 
ingly to Burckhardt and Mommsen who insist upon the poetic form of 
history. Mommsen «defined his ideal of the historical method by saying 
that the historian belongs perhaps rather to the artists than to the scholars» = 
From Burckhardt he had quoted: 


What I construct historically is not the result of criticism or speculation but of 
imagination seeking to fill the gaps in observations. To me history is still in a large 
measure poetry; it is a series of the most beautiful and picturesque compositions 3. 


1. An Essay on Man, p.204. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid., p. 203-4. zs 
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We can readily understand why he had to mention the necessity of 
empirical investigation. «But even though we cannot deny that every 
great historical work contains and implies an artistic element, it does not 
thereby become a work of fiction» 4% 


Nevertheless, if in history the last and decisive act is always an act 
of the productive imagination, if «it does not go beyond the empirical 
reality of things and events but molds this reality into a new shape, giving 
it the reality of recollection» 7 and if recollection «is new intellectual 
synthesis — a constructive act», * it is difficult to see how what was 
originally called history can be more than secondary and material, however 
necessary; it is difficult to see how history in Cassirer’s conception could 
avoid being formally poetic. Avowedly the most important thing about 
history is what the historian has done about it, what he has constructed 
with the data. Hence it still remains difficult to see how we might dis- 
tinguish history from art. The architect too needs bricks and appropriately 
mixed mortar and he must construct in conformity with the law of gravit- 
ation. He too, then, is bound by the same strict rules as the scientist 
insofar as the material element and certain empirical laws are concerned. 
From thereon, however, like Cassirer’s historian, he is free to construct 
and to fill the gaps as he poetically sees fit. 


The very step made by the historian, Cassirer points out, is an ideal 
reconstruction: 


To define historical truth as «concordance with the facts»—adzquatio rei et intel- 
lectus—is however no satisfactory solution of the problem. It begs the question 
instead of solving it. That history has to begin with facts and that, in a sense, these 
facts are not only the beginning but the end, the alpha and omega of our historical 
knowledge, is undeniable. But what is a historical fact? All factual truth implies 
theoretical truth; when we speak of facts we do not simply refer to our immediate 
sense data. We are thinking of empirical, that is to say objective, facts. This object- 
ivity is not given; it always implies an act and a complicated process of judgment. 
If we wish to know the difference between scientific facts — between the facts of 
physics, of biology, of history—we must, therefore, always begin with an analysis of 
scene. We must study the modes of knowledge by which these facts are access- 
ible4. 

The historian, like the physicist, lives in a material world. Yet what he finds 
at the very beginning of his research is not a world of physical objects but a symbolic 
universe—a world of symbols. He must, first of all, learn to read these symbols. 
Any historical fact, however simple it may appear, can only be determined and under- 
stood by such a previous analysis of symbols. Not things or events but documents 
or monuments are the first and immediate objects of our historical knowledge. Only 
through the mediation and intervention of these symbolic data can we grasp the real 
historical data—the events and the men of the past 5, 


However, we must hold that the aim of the historian is to be in con- 
formity with what has actuallly been. But since he cannot get at the past 
except by the devious ways indicated by Cassirer, he must be extremely 
‘cautious. A truly critical sense will prevent him from treating the past 


. Op. cit., p.203-4. 

. Ibid., p.205. Italics my own. 
. Ibid., p.185. 

4. Ibid., p.174. 

5. Ibid., p.175. 
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as if it were present. The indirectness and remoteness of the past allows 
for much free construction. What is the standard of this construction ? 
This offers no difficulty for Cassirer. That is a matter of genius, of personal 
incommunicable intuition. Like the poet, says Cassirer quoting Mommsen, 
«the historian is not made, he is born» ?. The truth of history is not em- 
pirical; it is ideal. 

_ Pericles’ great funeral oration is perhaps the best and most impressive descrip- 
tion of Athenian life and Athenian culture in the fifth century. The style of all these 
speeches bears the personal and genuine mark of Thucydides. «They are all distinctly 
Thucydidean in style», it has been said, «just as the various characters in a play of 
Euripides all use similar diction». Nevertheless they do not convey merely personal 
idiosyncrasies; they are representative of the epoch as a whole. In this sense they 
are objective, not subjective; they possess an ideal truth, if not an empirical truth. 
In modern times we have become much more susceptible to the demands of empirical 
truth, but we are perhaps frequently in danger of losing sight of the ideal truth of 
things and personalities. The just balance between these two moments depends 
upon the individual tact of the historian; it cannot be reduced to a general rule; in 
the modern historical consciousness the proportion has changed but the elements 
have remained the same. With regard to the distribution and the strength of the 
two forces every historian has his personal equation 2. 


The historian, then, has the right to understand the past, or whatever 
traces of it have been handed down to us, in his own way; and this under- 
standing of it ts history. «It is the keen sense for the empirical reality of 
things combined with the free gift of imagination upon which the true 
historical synthesis or synopsis depends» °. 


We all agree upon the inevitable shortcomings of the historian, but 
we had hitherto considered these inevitable shortcomings for what they are. 
Now, however, they become part and parcel of historical truth. Historical . 
truth is in the new shape born of the creative present. : 


History is the attempt to fuse together all these disjecta membra, the scattered 
limbs of the past and to synthesize them and mold them into new shape‘, It is 
the gift of the great historians to reduce all mere facts to their fieri, all products to 
processes, all static things or institutions to their creative energies 5. 


One might now ask with reason how he could distinguish such a hist- 
orian from a tragedian who, in order to render his drama more persuasive, 
would spice his work with references to recognized data. To this, one 
might answer that the historian still differs from the poet because of the 
stubborn data with which the historian must work. But this again does 
not satisfy our question. The historian would still be no more than a 
bad poet in the sense that he could not master his matter, that he could 
not successfully mold things and events into a new shape. Or we might 
put it otherwise: we might say that the historian is a poet with an alibi. 
He can always blame the facts for the defects in his poem. 


. Op. cit., p.205. 

Ibid. 

. Ibid., pp.204-5. 

. Ibid., p.177. 

. Ibid., p.185. « 
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Are we to understand that in Cassirer’s conception of history, our ignor- 
ance of the true data is rewarded by the freedom we derive therefrom ? 
It would not be enough to say that the historian may feel secure in his 
freedom; he knows that no datum can hamper his freedom, for he can 
never possess all the actual data. As Cassirer points out, the so-called 
facts of history allow sufficient freedom. The stuff of history comprises 
more than can be reached by the methods of science. Historical documents 
are about persons and peoples, characters and events, ideas and actions 
which cannot be measured by science. The same «physical» data could 
still be interpreted in different ways as is most clearly shown in our judg- 
ment of human actions. Cassirer himself has something to say on this 
question: 


... The description of particular facts, of a «here» and «now», is by no means a 
privilege of history. The uniqueness of historical events has often been thought to 
be the character distinguishing history from science. Yet this criterion is not suffi- 
cient. A geologist who gives us a description of the various states of the earth in 
different geological periods gives us a report on concrete and unique events. These 
events cannot. be repeated; they will not occur in the same order a second time. In 
this respect the description of the geologist does not differ from that of a historian 
who, for instance, like Gregorovius tells us the story of the city of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. But the historian does not merely give us a series of events in a definite chro- 
nological order. For him these events are only the husk beneath which he looks for 
a human and cultural life—a life of actions and passions, of questions and answers, 
of tensions and solutions. The historian cannot invent a new language and a new 
logic for all this. He cannot think or speak without using general terms. But 
he infuses into his concepts and words his own inner feelings, and thus gives them 
a@ new sound and a new color—the color of a personal life!, 

If the historian succeeded in effacing his personal life he would not thereby 
achieve a higher objectivity. He would on thé contrary deprive himself of the very 
instrument of all historical thought. If I put out the light of my own personal ex- 
perience I cannot see and I cannot judge of the experience of others. Without a 
rich personal experience m the field of art no one can write a history of art; no one 
but a systematic thinker can give us a history of philosophy. The seeming anti- 
thesis between the objectivity of historical truth and the subjectivity of the historian 
must be solved in a different way 2. 


We agree that when our judgment of human actions is concerned, 
then the principle (qualis unusquisque est, talis ei finis videtur». It is 
impossible to get round the subject. We know that pride may be judged 
humility and vice versa. Cassirer however offers a solution to this problem 
which reminds us of Adam Smith’s independent observer. 


Perhaps the best solution is to be found not in Ranke’s words but in his works. 
Here we find the true explanation of what historical objectivity really means and what 
it does not mean... Ranke’s sympathy, the sympathy of the true historian, is of a 
specific type. It does not imply friendship or partisanship. It embraces friends and 
opponents. This form of sympathy may best be compared to that of the great poets. 
Euripides does not sympathize with Medea; Shakespeare does not sympathize with 
Lady Macbeth or Richard III. Nevertheless they make us aden these char- 
acters; they enter into their passions and motives. The saying tout comprendre 
est tout pardonner holds neither for the works of the great artists nor for those of the 
great historians. Their sympathy implies no moral judgment, no approbation or 
disapproval of single acts. Of course the historian is entirely at liberty to judge, but 
before he judges he wishes to understand and interpret. 


{ 
1. An Essay on Man, pp.186-7. 
2. Ibid., p.187. 
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Schiller coined the dictum Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, a saying re- 
echoed by Hegel and made one of the keystones of his philosophy of history. «The 
lots and deeds of the particular states and of the particular minds», says Hegel, «are 
the phenomenal dialetic of the finitude of these minds out of which arises the universal 
mind, the unlimited mind of the world. This mind wields its right—and its right is 
the highest—in them; in universal history, the judgment of the world. The history 
of the world is the judgment of the world, because it contains, in its self-dependent 
universality, all special forms—the family, civil society, and nation, reduced to ideal- 
ity, 1.e., to subordinate but organic members of itself. It is the task of the spirit to 
produce all these special forms». Even Ranke, however opposed to Hegel’s funda- 
mental views, could have subscribed to this one. But he conceived the mission of the 
historian in a less presumptuous way. He thought that in the great trial of the history 
of the world the historian had to prepare, not to pronounce, the judgment. This is 
very far from moral indifference; it is, on the contrary, a feeling of the highest respon- 
sibility. According to Ranke the historian is neither the prosecutor nor the counsel 
for the defendant. If he speaks as a judge, he speaks as the juge d’instruction. He 
has to collect all the documents in the case in order to submit them to the highest 
court of law, to the history of the world. If he fails in this task, if by party favoritism 
or hatred he suppresses or falsifies a single piece of testimony, then he neglects his 
supreme duty 1. 


In other words, Cassirer places the burden of historical objectivity 
on the ability to sympathize «objectively», without moral sympathy, 
without moral judgment. Let us note that this was preciseley the problem. 
Can the sympathy and the moral judgment be separated? To substantiate 
his opinion on the sympathy of the true historian, which js of a specific 
type, he gave a remarkably interesting example, an example taken from 
tragedy. «Euripides does not sympathize with Medea; Shakespeare 
does not sympathize with Lady Macbeth or Richard III. Nevertheless 
they make us understand these characters; they enter into their passions 
and motives». 

Cassirer’s solution would be valid if the appreciation of an imitation 
were the same as the appreciation of the original, if the characters and actions 
of history were the same as dramatic imitations. But as Aristotle has 
pointed out, 

...though the objects themselves may be painful to see, we delight to view the most 


realistic representations of them in art, the form, for example, of the lowest animals 
and of dead bodies 2. 


The judgment of a dramatis persona is detached in the sense that one 
may understand and approve of the representation of the villain of a 
tragedy as well as of the hero, without approving or disapproving of the 
original. But Cassirer’s position is logical enough. It does suppose the 
identity of history and poetry, or rather that the form of history is poetic. 
The historian is in reality a dramaturgist. 

The dramaturgist is the author of the dramatis persone, of what they 
say and do, of the whole drama that is a miniature universe. They are 
his external work, and as an artist he pursues the good of his work, not 
his own personal good. Let us note however that, particularly in the case 
of the drama, this does not mean that the dramaturgist. goes about creating 


‘his characters without any reference to moral judgment. He would be 


indeed a poor dramaturgist if his imitations did not succeed in eliciting, 


1: Op. cil, pp.187-189. 
2, Poetics, ¢.4, 144810. 
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on the part of the audience, moral condemnation of the villain and admir- 
ation for the hero. The forms of art are dynamic, as we have seen in the 
previous paragraphs. The originals are involved. Although the judgment 
bearing on the original and that bearing on its imitation are of a different 
order and without direct correspondence, nevertheless the imitation of an 
evil action can be good only if the evil action is known for what it is. If the 
dramaturgist did not know which moral actions are to be approved and 
which are to be condemned, he could not possibly move his audience. 


We can now see the preposterous consequences of Cassirer’s concep- 
tion of the true historian’s specific type of sympathy. Given the historian’s 
freedom, he may present the characters and actions in such a way that, 
knowing what actions the readers approve and disapprove of morally, 
he can make and predetermine moral judgments to bear upon what are 
thought to be the historical characters and actions. 

When Mommsen wrote his Roman History he spoke as a great political historian 
and in a new and modern tone. «I wanted to bring down the ancients», he said in 
a letter, «from the fantastic pedestal on which they appear into the real world. That 


is why the consul had to become the burgomaster. Perhaps I have overdone it; 
but my intention was sound enough» !. 


From what we have said then, regarding art and Cassirer’s idea of 
history, it seems to be quite evident that Cassirer’s idea of history is a 
combination of art and history (both terms taken in the Aristotelian sense) 
with art playing the leading and determining role. The same basic prin- 
ciples which he expounds in his treatment of art (An Essay on Man, c.IX) 
seem likewise to apply to history. It is true that Cassirer expressly says 
that the ideality of history is not the same as that of art, since art «turns 
our empirical life into the dynamic of pure forms», while history does not 
go beyond the empirical reality of things and events but gives this reality 
a new shape in the ideality of recollection®. It is true likewise that 
Cassirer insists that the historian is bound by the same strict rules as the 
scientist. «Nevertheless the last and decisive act is always an act of the 
productive imagination» *. The artistic creativeness and freedom of the 
artist appear to be limited in the historian only by the facts of the past; 
but the facts, according to Cassirer, already contain a theoretical element * 
—and that means free construction. And in all such construction the 
mind is the informing principle proper to the artist rather than the subject 
informed as is the Aristotelian knower. The creativeness and freedom of 
the historian would differ from the artist’s at most only by degree and not 
by any difference of kind. The relation of universality and particularity 
of the «individual» of history reminds one too of the same relationship 
which we have described as belonging to the works of the fine arts. 

Art and history, says Cassirer, are the most powerful instruments of our inquiry 


into human nature. What would we know of man without these two sources? We 
should be dependent on the data of our personal life... To complete the picture... 


1. An Essay on Man, p.185. 

2. Ibid., p.205. 

3. Ibid., p.204. 

4. Ibid., p.174. x 
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we could make psychological experiments or collect statistical facts. But in spite 
of this our picture of man would remain inert and colorless. We should only find 
the «average» man—the man of our daily practical and social intercourse. In the 
great works of history and art we begin to see, behind this mask of the conventional 
man, the features of the real, individual man. In order to find him we must go to 
the great historians or to the great poets... Poetry is not a mere imitation of nature ; his- 
tory is not a narration of dead facts and events. History as well as poetry is an organon 
of our self-knowledge, an indispensable instrument for building up our human 
universe !, 


Furthermore, the effect of the knowledge of history is almost like the 
cathartic function of comic art. 

Life in the light of history, says Cassirer, remains a great realistic drama, with all 
its tensions and conflicts, its greatness and misery, its hopes and illusions, its display 
of energies and passions. This drama, however, is not only felt; itis intuited. Seeing 
this spectacle in the mirror of history while we are still living in our empirical world: 
of emotions and passions, we become aware of an inner sense of clarity and calmness— 
of the lucidity and serenity of pure contemplation... Written and read in the right 
way history elevates us to this atmosphere of freedom amidst all the necessities 
of our pure physical, political, social, and economic life 2. 


Cassirer, of course, would not deny that history contains an artistic 
element. He expressly demands that it have this element; he merely 
denies that history thus conceived is fiction*®. In his Individuwm und 
Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance*, he describes the union of 
exact and empiric research with art, which he considers necessary for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge and which mapped out the road which 
philosophy was to follow in its progress to Cassirer’s own form of idealism. 
In virtue of this union of the world of knowledge with that of artistic 
creation the way was opened for reducing metaphysical antinomies to 
logical correlations, and both art and science became more conscious of 
their essential freedom in their forming function. The object now becomes 
a combination of what was formerly object and ego, for it is that to which 
all the productive and creative powers of the ego are directed and in which 
they first find their verification. In the necessity of this object the ego 
recognizes the form which it placed there itself. Again it must be remarked 
that Cassirer makes no claim to belief in the Aristotelian idea of history, 
for he says that the Greek thinkers themselves were unable to offer a philo- 
sophical analysis of specifically historical thought and that such an analysis 
appeared only in the eighteenth century’. Finally it should be pointed 
out in fairness to Cassirer that his idea of history is no mere accidental 
trapping of his system; it is rather a particular application of his general 
principles, and is the only idea of history which is logically compatible 
with those general principles. In his general theory of knowledge the 
object of knowledge, i.e. what we are seeking to know, is not the «things 
that are», in the Aristotelian sense of this expression, but rather the ideal . 
logical order or plan of the totality of our experience. That for him is 


1. Op. cit., p.206. 

2. Ibid., pp.205-6. 

3. Ibid., p.204. 

4. incase Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance. Leipzig, 
Teubner 1927, pp.150ff. 
5. An Essay on Man, p.172. 
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the «real». «It is thus», he says, «a logical differentiation of the contents 
of experience and their arrangement in an ordered system of dependencies 
that constitute the real kernel of the concept of reality»’. And since 
his method or mode of knowledge is the dialectic, the result is that all 
knowledge becomes symbolical and relative. In history too the ideal 
element has predominance, for the task of the historian is to give an event 
meaning, i.e., to locate it in a rationally and freely constructed system a: 
The plan of the course of all events, rather than «what was», seems to be 
the object of history. In forming this plan the historian takes his point 
of departure from the present and in the light of his present intellectual 
and moral needs constructs the past in such a way that it forms a complete 
systematic rational whole. Since this interpretation is really an attempt 
to formulate a plan of universal history, it naturally must remain in the 
realm of the relative, for it is only an approximation made by our reason 
of the plan according to which events actually do take place. Since this 
is only an approximation, each generation has the right and the obligation 
to appropriate the past in freedom and to understand it according to its 
own principles*. Were any generation to arrive at the absolute plan 
of history, it would mean at least that it was in possession of all the prin- 
ciples of the total history of the universe—a state of affairs which from the 
nature of the case is impossible, since history is forever in the making. But 
since the particular in a way manifests the general, though not completely, 
each succeeding generation is in a better position to make a relatively 
closer approximation of the structure of universal history; no generation, 
however, will ever reach it. The human mind must be content with the 
symbol it forms, for neither metaphysics nor dialectical thought can yield 
any higher form of knowledge‘. 


In the beginning of this chapter we pointed out the unbridgeable 
abyss which separated the divine Reason which actually governs history 
from human reason which is, as it were, only a shadow of the former. 
Although Cassirer would never admit it, for it would be very naive in rela- 
tion to his system where metaphysics is reduced to logic and the transcen- 
dent is made immanent, he is actually attempting to bridge this abyss 
which separates the human from the divine Reason. The limit to which 
this symbolic construct of history, the product of human reason, tends is 
the divine Reason which governs both necessity and contingency and which 
remains ever infinitely separated from human reason. 


It is possible, indeed, to select from history those facts and trends 
which conform to human reason, but this will not be history in the full 
sense of the word, unless history be merely for the sake of human rationaliza- 
tion, unless historical reality is produced merely for the sake of furnishing 


1, Casstrer, Substance and Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, e.4 
Translation by W.C. and M.C. Swasny, O Court Publishi icago- 
poe seas pen Court Publishing Company, Chicago 
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the historian with material for construction according to his ability. In 
such work only those fortuitous events which conform to poetic plausibility 
could be reasonably assimilated, whereas in the world of fact it is only 
rarely the floods of the contingent can be made to flow in the tiny channel 
of human reason. Perhaps we are so accustomed to this type of arbitrary 
selection that we have lost awareness for all that does not, nor could fit 
in with our possible plans. We have become insensible to the fact that 
much the greater part of what happens in this world is humanly quite 
irrational. As St. Thomas says: 

__ Since we have no knowledge of the reason behind the dispensations of Providence 
in each case, it may well appear to us that the good and the wicked endure the same 
lot; but it is nevertheless beyond doubt that all the good fortune or misfortune in the 
path of just and unjust is penetrated by that intelligent order whereby Divine Provi- 
dence directs the course of all things. Events strike us as irrational and aimless 
because we are ignorant of this ultimate order. It is as if one entered the shop of an 
artisan and, being unacquainted with the use of each, had the impression that the 


tools of his trade were far more numerous than necessary; whereas for a man with 
full knowledge of this craft the diversity of tools would be perfectly reasonable!. 


It might now be asked where we fundamentally disagree with 
Cassirer’s conception of history. We do not, of course, claim the same 
object for history; neither do we limit ourselves to the dialectical method, 
though we do freely admit its legitimacy and usefulness in its proper place. 
We too maintain that the past is extremely difficult to reach, that the 
search for relevant facts is in most instances predetermined by theories and 
hypotheses, that much of what appears under the name of history is of the 
type advocated by Cassirer. But these are some of the very reasons 
because of which we think that the historian should be a prudent man, and 
by prudence we mean that intellectual virtue which is conditioned by the 
rectitude of the appetite. This is certainly no guarantee of pure «historical 
objectivity». «Pure objectivity» belongs to what actually was in the past 
as measured by ever-present eternity. The historian tries to reach this 
«what was) as best he can, but he can scarcely lay claim to that «objective 
sympathy» advocated by Cassirer. The good historian should be aware 
of these limitations; but whether he be good or bad, he shall be judged 
according to what he seeks to discover in the past and according to what 
he actually sees in it. 


Francis WILtL1AM Kearney, O.F.M. 


1. Q. D. de Veritate, q.5, a.5, ad 6. The example of the artisan’s shop is taken 
from St. Augustine, I Super Genesim contra Manicheos, ¢.16: «Si in alicujus opificis 
officinam imperitus intraverit, videt ibi multa instrumenta quorum causas ignorat: 
et si multum est insipiens, superfilua putat. Jam vero si in fornacem incautus ceci- 
derit, aut ferramento aliquo acuto se vulneraverit, noxia existimat ibi esse multa: 
quorum usum quia novit artifex, insipientiam ejus irridet. Sic in hoc mundo quidam 
audent multa reprehendere, quorum causas non vident: multa enim, etsi domui 


~ nostre non sunt necessaria, eis tamen completur universitatis integritas». 


La critique marxiste de la religion 


Ill. PAR QUEL MOYEN L’HOMME REPOND-IL A SES BESOINS ? 


Comment le marxiste concoit-il le travail proprement humain? Nous 
étudierons sa réponse dans un contexte aristotélicien et thomiste, afin 
de faire voir en méme temps les vérités indéniables qu’il exploite pour donner 
& sa doctrine des apparences plausibles. 


L’homme est animal raisonnable. Sa vie d’homme est donc sous la 
dépendance de la matiére. Ses besoins matériels sont naturellement les 
premiers. L’homme ne peut vivre ni se défendre sans biens matériels. 
Son animalité est par nature tendue vers ces biens. Son désir de vivre est 
en quelque sorte antérieur 4 la raison. Toute vie humaine «indépendante 
de la matiére» ne sera possible qu’a la condition de dominer cette matiére 
dans une certaine mesure. Savoir se procurer de quoi manger et de quoi 
se vétir, c’est déjA dominer humainement la matiére. 


Or, les besoins matériels de l’homme sont déja profondément diffé- 
rents des besoins matériels de tous les autres vivants naturels. Les besoins 
purement matériels de l’homme sont déjA en dépendance de la raison. 
La vie animale n’est pas séparée de la raison. Car la nature ne procure 
pas directement & l’homme les biens matériels dont il a besoin, par nature, 
pour vivre, pour croitre, pour conserver sa yie et se défendre. C’est pour- 
quoi, 4 premiére vue, bien plus de choses manquent au corps de l’homme 
qu’a celui des autres animaux. Ceux-ci ont en effet, pour se protéger, 
des fourrures et des moyens de défense naturels que l’homme-n’a pas. 
Mais, au lieu de tout cela, l’>homme a sa raison et ses mains. 


Les cornes et les ongles, dit saint Thomas, qui constituent pour certains animaux, 
leurs moyens de défense, et la dureté du cuir ou la multitude des poils et des plumes 
qui servent 4 les couvrir, attestent, dans ces animaux, l’abondance de |’élément ter- 
restre; chose qui répugne 4 l’harmonie et & la délicatesse de la complexion de l’homme. 
Aussi bien, ces choses-li ne pouvaient-elles lui convenir. Mais, & la place, il a la raison 
et les mains, avec lesquelles il peut se faire des armes, et des vétements, et toutes les 
choses nécessaires & la vie, d’une infinité de maniéres. C’est pour cela que les mains 
sont appelées par Aristote l’instrument des instruments. Il était mieux d’ailleurs, 
pour l’homme, en raison de sa nature raisonnable, capable de varier ses conceptions 
& Vinfini, qu’il eft la faculté de se préparer lui-méme des ressources A l’infini 1, 


L’dme intellectuelle, dit le méme auteur en un autre endroit, est en puissance 4 une 
infinité d’actes, du fait qu’elle peut saisir des natures universelles. I] n’était done 3 
pas possible de lui fixer des jugements instinctifs d’un certain genre, ou méme des _ : 
moyens spéciaux de défense ou de protection, comme c’est le cas pour les animaux 
dont la connaissance et l’activité sont déterminées & certaines fins particulidres. Au 
lieu de tous ces instruments, homme posséde par nature une raison, et la main qui 
est lorgane des organes, parce qu’il peut se fabriquer, par son intermédiaire, des 
outils d’une infinité de modéles et pour une infinité d’usages2. ; 


Cage 1. Ia, q.91, 0.3, ad 2. 
ae 2. Ia, q.76, 2.5, ad 4. 
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Saint Thomas ne fait qu’expliciter ici la pensée d’Aristote. Le Stagi- 
rite, dans le De Partibus animalium, défendait déjA la condition de 
homme contre ceux qui s’obstinaient 4 voir en lui le plus dépourvu des 
animaux: 


ee A la vérité, disait Aristote, il n’est pas juste de dire, comme quelques-uns le font, 
que l’homme est le plus dépourvu des animaux, du fait qu’il a été produit nu-pieds, 
sans vétements, sans armes pour se défendre. A l’encontre de cela, nous pouvons dire 
que tous les autres animaux n’ont qu’un seul moyen de défense et ne peuvent pas 
’échanger pour un autre; ils sont pour ainsi dire obligés de dormir et d’accomplir 
toutes leurs besognes chaussés, ils ne peuvent jamais enlever leur vétement plus 
abondant, ni changer les armes qu’ils ont regues une fois pour toutes. Mais, pour 
homme, il est possible d’employer plusieurs moyens de défense, et de les varier. 
Il peut choisir les armes qu’il veut et quand il veut. La main, en effet, devient 4 
souhait serre, ongle, corne, lance, épée, ou n’importe quel genre d’arme ou d’instru- 
ment; et elle peut étre tout cela parce qu’elle peut les manier et les tenir tous. Et 
c’est pour cette raison que la nature a ainsi organisé la conformation de la main 1, 


Sous ce rapport, la raison est done un moyen indispensable pour satis- 
faire méme les besoins purement corporels de l’homme. Sur ces points, la 
différence entre notre enseignement et celui des marxistes, n’est pas mar- 
quée. Mais voici la question capitale: la raison n’est-elle que ce moyen 
rudimentaire? Est-elle tout entiére ordonnée 4 la production de biens 
matériels? La réponse marxiste est fort nette: 


De méme que Darwin a découvert la loi du développement du monde organique, 
de méme Marx a découvert la loi du développement de l’histoire humaine, & savoir, 
le fait élémentaire, simple, jusqu’a présent voilé sous un fatras idéologique, que les 
hommes, avant de s’occuper de politique, de science, d’art, de religion, etc., doivent 
tout d’abord manger, boire, s’habiller et se loger; et que, par suite, la production des 
moyens matériels d’existence, et avec cela, le degré de développement économique d’un 
peuple ou d’une époque, constituent la base d’ot: se déduisent, et, conséquemment, 
s’expliquent (et non inversement, comme c’en était la régle jusqu’é présent) toutes 
les institutions d’Etat, les conceptions juridiques, V’art et méme les idées religieuses 
des hommes 2, 


La raison, pour rester conforme a sa fin véritable, doit rester tendue 
sur les biens matériels; elle doit rester subordonnée 4 ce qui se réalise con- 
crétement par le travail de la main. Tout écart de cette pure subordina- 
tion est une évasion de la raison dans l’irréel®. Dans cette évasion, la 
raison tend ase perdre dans le vide, dans une infinité détachée de la matiére. 
Quand elle ne peut pas satisfaire les besoins matériels d’une fagon maté- 
rielle, elle construit des nuées, et ce faisant, elle tend 4 se détruire elle-méme, 
puisqu’elle se tourne contre son principe—les besoins matériels. 


Mais, comment les besoins matériels de homme entratnent-ils une 
mise en pratique de la puissance infinie de la raison? Car la puissance 


- infinie de la raison ne peut pas étre enracinée dans la raison elle-méme, 


elle ne peut étre que la manifestation de l’infinité qui se traduit dans la 
matiére et dans la matiére seulement. Or, la nécessité de recourir 4 des 
ceuvres toujours nouvelles et plus puissantes peut s’observer, par exemple, 


1, Artstots, De Partibus animalium, IV, ¢.10, p.19. 
2. Marx-Encets, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.19. 
3. Ibid., p.15. / 
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dans l’évolution des moyens de défense. L’invention d’une arme nouvelle 
appelle l’invention d’un moyen de défense nouveau contre cette arme; 
linvention de la nouvelle défense crée le besoin d’une arme plus efficace 
contre cette défense; et ainsi a l’infini. On voit ainsi comment la simple 
conservation de la vie corporelle de l'homme peut provoquer la raison a 
une immense superstructure dans la matiére : 


C’est done bien l’intervention de la raison pratique qui, méme chez le 
marxiste, caractérise le travail proprement humain, mais d’une raison entié- 
rement tournée vers des fins purement matérielles qui ne peuvent étre 
appelées «spirituelles» que dans la mesure ov elles portent l’empreinte de 
la raison, caractéristique de l’homme, produit supérieur de la matiére; et, 
& condition de ne voir dans cette mince «spiritualité» qu’une forme supé- 
rieure de la matiére, et encore une forme sur laquelle la matiére inerte, infé- 
rieure garde son emprise, sa supériorité. 


* * * 


Considérons maintenant le rapport entre ce travail et la conception 
marxiste de la connaissance. Nous avons vu que d’aprés le marxiste, la 
raison n’est qu’un instrument de travail. Quelle est donc sa conception 
générale de la connaissance ? 


Le défaut principal de tout le matérialisme passé (y compris celui de Feuerbach), 
écrit Marx, est que l’objet (Gegenstand), la réalité, la matérialité n’y sont considérés que 
sous la forme de l’objet (Objekt) ou de l’intuition (Anschauung), mais non comme acti- 
vité sensible de l’homme, comme praxis, non subjectivement. C’est pourquoi les 
cétés actifs sont developpés, abstraitement, en opposition avec le matérialisme, par 
Vidéalisme, qui, naturellement, ne connait pas l’activité réelle, sensible, comme telle. 
Feuerbach veut. des objets sensibles véritablement. distincts des objets de pensée; 
mais il ne considére pas l’activité humaine elle-méme comme une activité objective. 
Il ne considére done, dans |’Essence du christiantsme, comme la vraie conduite humaine 
que la conduite théorique, tandis que la “praxis” n’est considérée par lui que sous ses 
sordides aspects matériels (judaiques). II ne saisit donc pas la portée de Il’activité 
«révolutionnaire», (pratique-critique». 


La question de savoir si la pensée humaine peut atteindre une vérité objective 
n’est pas une question théorique, mais une question pratique. C’est dans la «praxis» 
que l’homme doit démontrer la vérité, c’est-d-dire la réalité, la puissance, la précision 
de sa pensée. La controverse sur la réalité ou la non-réalité de la pensée—isolée de 
la «praxis)—est une question purement scolastique. . . 


: Feuerbach, non satisfait de la pensée abstraite, fait appel 4 l’intuition (sensible) ; 
mais il ne considére pas la sensibilité en tant qu’activité pratique et sensible de 
Vhomme 2, 

_ Considérons d’abord la connaissance humaine dans ce qu’elle a de 
commun avec la connaissance purement animale. On peut dire que, 


d’aprés les marxistes, toute connaissance se raméne & la connaissance 


de ce que les anciens appelaient «sens de la nature». Le lion ne contemple 


1. «Les révolutions ont besoin d’un élément passif, d’un fondemen ri 
La théorie n’est réalisée dans un peuple que pour autant qu’elle est la waleeaen te 
= ae ... Les ea eesorauee pero immédiatement des besoins platens ve 
ne suffit pas que la pensée cherche la réalisation, la réali i 
—Marx, Morceauz choisis,. p.187. eee eae 
2. Ibid., pp.49-51. 
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pas le cerf pour le plaisir de le contempler, mais en vue de le dévorer?. 
Toute connaissance animale est tendue sur la délectation sensible de la 
possession physique de son objet. Laconnaissance de l’animal n’a d’autre 
fin que la nutrition et la propagation. C’est pourquoi nous appelons ses 
sens «sens de la nature». 


Si, dans le marxisme, toute connaissance est fonciérement de cet 
ordre”, il fait cependant une distinction qu’il considére intérieure a cet 
ordre, entre la connaissance de la brute et la connaissance humaine. 
L’action de la brute est une prise de possession directe de l’objet fixé par 
la Nature. La transformation que subit chez elle V’objet se fait dans la 
prise de possession®. La brute ne s’approprie pas une chose produite 
par elle; elle n’a pas formé la chose dont elle prend possession. Bref, la 
brute n’a pas de connaissance pratique des choses. 


La connaissance humaine différe done de la connaissance des brutes 
par l’aptitude de l’homme 4 créer lui-méme les choses qu’il assimilera phy- 
siquement. Cependant, en derniére instance, |’assimilation physique dans 
Vhomme est semblable a celle de la brute. La différence ne se fait sentir 
que dans l’intervalle des deux extrémes: entre la nature qui donne la pre- 
miére impulsion, et la nature qui opére l’assimilation. 


Le travail, écrit Marx, est d’abord un phénoméne qui unit l’homme et la nature. 
Un phénoméne dans lequel l’>homme accommode, régle et contréle l’échange de matiére 
qu’il fait avec la nature. TI] agit en face de la matiére naturelle comme une force natu- 
relle. Les forces naturelles qui appartiennent 4 son corps, ses bras et ses jambes, 
sa téte et ses mains, il les met en mouvement pour s’approprier la matiére naturelle 
sous une forme qui puisse servir 4 sa propre vie. En agissant sur la nature qui est 
hors de lui A travers ce mouvement et en la transformant, il transforme aussi sa propre 
nature. I] développe les puissances endormies en lui et il soumet le jeu de leurs forces 
4 sa propre autorité. Nous n’avons pas affaire ici aux premiéres formes animales, 
instinctives du travail: il y a un immense écart entre |’état ot le travailleur parait sur 
le marché des marchandises comme vendeur de sa force de travail et l’état ot le travail 
humain n’avait pas encore dépouillé les formes primitives de l’instinct. Nous sup- 
posons le travail sous une forme spécifiquement humaine. Une araignée accomplit 
des opérations qui ressemblent A celles du tisserand; une abeille par la construction de 
ses cellules de cire, confond plus d’un architecte. Mais ce qui distingue d’abord le 
plus mauvais architecte et l’abeille la plus habile, c’est que le premier a construit la 
cellule dans sa téte avant de la réaliser dans la cire. A la fin du travail se produit un 
résultat qui, dés le commencement, existait déja dans la représentation du travailleur, 
d’une maniére idéale, par conséquent. Ce n’est pas seulement une modification de 
formes qu’il effectue dans la nature; c’est aussi une réalisation dans la nature de ses 


1. «Ostendit quod delectationes predictorum sensuum non conveniunt aliis 


animalibus per se, sed solum per accidens. Et dicit quod in aliis animalibus non fit 
delectatio secundum predictos tres sensus nisi per accidens, idest in ordine ad gustum 


et tactum. Et hoc manifestat primo in sensu olfactus; quia canes non delectantur 
in odore leporum propter ipsum odorem, sed propter cibum quem sperant, cujus 
sensum per odorem accipiunt. Secundo ostendit idem in sensu auditus. Kt dicit, 
quod leo delectatur in voce bovis propter comestionem quam appropinquare cognoscit 
per vocem. Unde videtur gaudere voce bovis. Sed hoc est per accidens. Tertio 
manifestat idem in visu. Et dicit, quod etiam leo non delectatur in aspectu_cervi 


et capre, quam vocat agrestem capram, quando invenit aliquid hujusmodi, sed 


delectatur in spe habendi cibum».—S. Tuomas, In III Eithicorum, lect.19, n.610. 
2. Dz Konincx, Cuaruzs, Notes de cours sur la Méthodologie scientifique, Québee, 
1940-41, pp.13-14. 
3. Encets, Dialectics of Nature, p.209. 
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fins; il connait cette fin, qui définit comme une loi les modalités de son action et a 
laquelle il doit subordonner sa volonté. Cette subordination n’est pas un acte isolé. 
Outre l’effort des organes qui travaillent, pendant toute la durée du travail, est exigée 
une volonté adéquate qui se manifeste sous forme d’attention, d’autant plus que le 
travail entraine moins le travailleur, par son contenu et les modalités de son exécution, 
et qu’il lui profite moins comme un jeu de ses pouvoirs physiques et spirituels 1. 


Le progrés humain sera donc mesuré par une action de plus en plus 
finaliste, par une maitrise toujours plus grande de la nature. «Plus les 
hommes s’éloignent des animaux... plus leur effet sur la nature assume 
le caractére d’une action préméditée, d’une action selon un plan, dirigée 
vers des fins définies, connues d’avance) ”. 


Le marxiste dira que les autres animaux peuvent également agir selon 
un plan et d’une facon préméditée, mais, «aucune action selon un plan 
de tous les animaux n’a jamais réussi 4 imprimer le sceau de leur volonté 
sur la nature. Pour cela, il fallait V-homme». 


Bref, l’animal peut seulement user de la nature extérieure, et y provoque des 
changements simplement par sa présence; l’homme, par les changements qu’il y améne 
la fait servir ses fins, la mattrise. C’est en cela que consiste la distinction ultime et 
essentielle entre l’homme et les autres animaux, et, encore une fois, c’est le travail qui 
améne cette distinction 3, 


Remarquons en outre que cette action en vue d’une fin se fait encore 
sous la contrainte des besoins matériels. L’homme est inéluctablement 
obligé de maitriser toujours davantage la nature. La fabrication du 
marteau et de la faucille répond 4 un besoin; les ceuvres primitives du 
marteau et de la faucille créent d’autres besoins, ete., en sorte que ces 
instruments par lesquels l’homme maitrise la nature l’assujettissent en 
méme temps 4 des besoins nouveaux qu’il ne peut satisfaire qu’en inventant 
des instruments de plus en plus puissants *. 


Si, par son travail, par la transformation pratique de la nature, l’homme 
maitrise toujours plus parfaitement cette nature, il est néanmoins lui- 
méme maitrisé d’une maniére inhumaine dans la mesure ot son travail 


1. Marx, Morceauz choisis, pp.103-104. 
2. ENGELS, op. cit., p.290. La traduction est de nous. 
3. Ibid., p.291. 


4. «L’emploi et la création des moyens de travail, quoiqu’ils se trouvent en 
germe chez quelques espéces animales, caractérisent 6minemment le travail humain. 
Aussi Franklin donne-t-il cette définition de homme: L’homme est un animal fabri- 
cant d’outils (a toolmaking animal). Les débris des anciens moyens de travail ont, 
pour l'étude des formes économiques des sociétés disparues, la méme importance que ~ 
la structure des os fossiles pour la connaissance de |’organisation des races éteintes. 
Ce qui distingue une époque économique d’une autre, c’est moins ce que l’on fabrique, 
que la maniére de fabriquer... Les moyens de travail sont les gradimatres du déve- 
loppement du travailleur, et les exposants des rapports sociaux dans lesquels il tra- 
vailley.—Marx, Le Capital, t.I, pp.195-196.—Et plus loin: «Les rapports sociaux 
sont intimement liés aux forces productives. En acquérant de nouvelles forces pro- 
ductives, les hommes changent leur mode de production, et en changeant le mode de 
produetion. la maniére de gagner leur vie, ils changent tous leurs rapports sociaux. 

moulin & bras vous donnera la société avec le suzerain; le moulin & vapeur, la société 
avec le capitaliste industriel»—M arx, Misere de la philosophie, Réponse @ la Philo- 
sophie de la mistre de M. Proudhon, p.99, cité par STaLinz, ‘io matérialisme dialectique — 
et le matérialisme historiaue. p.120. 
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est nécessité par les besoins matériels qui le dominent!. C’est le caractére 
pénible du travail, son résidu inhumain. Pour devenir parfaitement 
humain, humanisé, il faudrait que le travail devienne lui-méme un besoin 
premier de la vie”, qu’il soit en lui-méme la satisfaction d’un besoin, et 
ainsi, au lieu de n’étre qu’un moyen pour satisfaire d’autres besoins, il 
serait lui-méme une satisfaction, il serait lui-méme une fin, la fin du tra- 
vailleur comme tel. 


Done, la fin ultime, la fin la plus parfaite que l’homme, c’est-A-dire 
; : : ; : ee 
Youvrier, peut poursuivre, c’est le travail comme fin en lui-méme. C’est 
cela qui doit s’accomplir, nous dit-on, dans la société communiste: 


Sars, Dans une phase supérieure de la société communiste, lorsque la subordination ser- 
vile des individus dans la division du travail, et avec elle l’opposition du travail ma- 
nuel et du travail intellectuel auront disparu, lorsque le travail ne sera plus un simple 
moyen d’existence, mais sera devenu le premier besoin de la vie, lorsque les forces 
productives s’accroitront avec le développement en tous sens des individus, et que 
toutes les sources de la richesse collective jailliront,—alors seulement 1’étroit horizon 
juridique bourgeois pourra étre complétement dépassé et la société inscrira sur ses 
drapeaux: de chacun selon ses capacités, A chacun selon ses besoins 3! 


On comprend dés lors le réle tout 4 fait transcendant de l’ouvrier dans la 
conception marxiste de homme. Le travail manuel devient lui-méme 
la mesure premiére de toutes choses; il est, dans l’ordre humain, & la fois 
cause finale et cause efficiente tout 4 fait primordiales. L’homme émancipé, 
c’est l’ouvrier émancipé comme ouvrier. 


Et on ne peut nier la force pratique de cette position. Car, il est vrai 
que le travail manuel est la source de toute la richesse des nations. Mais, 
du moment qu’on considére cette source comme la fin de tout ce qui pro- 
céde d’elle, on assujettit l’ouvrier a la condition la plus ignoble qui se puisse 
concevoir. II devient alors l’esclave de son propre travail, il ne peut plus 
rien concevoir qui ne soit ordonné 4.son action transformatrice de la ma- 
tiére, et A l’appropriation de son travail personnel. Bref, le travail manuel 
devient alors la béatitude méme et la mesure commune de tout |’ordre 
humain. C’est la maniére marxiste de nier la malédiction qui pése sur les 
hommes: on convertit le travail pénible en premier besoin dela vie. Car, 
comme le rappelait Léon XIII, 


1. «Mais si déji & notre 6poque moderne avec ses formidables moyens de pro- 
duction et de communication, |’EHtat ne constitue pas un domaine indépendant, avec 
un développement indépendant, et si au contraire son existence comme son déve- 
loppement s’expliquent en derniére analyse par les conditions d’existence économiques 
de la société, cela doit étre encore beaucoup plus vrai de toutes les époques précé- 
dentes ot:la production de la vie matérielle des hommes ne disposait pas encore de ces 
riches ressources et ou, par conséquent, la nécessité de cette production devait_exer- 
cer une domination plus grande encore sur les hommes».—Marx-Eneuxs, Hiudes 

hilosophiques, p.60. = : : 
= cha se8- quelle est done, dans le systéme des conditions de la vie matérielle 
de la société, la force principale qui détermine la physionomie de la société, le carac- — 
tdére du régime social, le développement de la société d’un régime 4 un autre? Le 
matérialisme historique considére que cette force est le mode d’obtention des — 
moyens d’existence nécessaires & la vie des hommes, le mode de production des biens 
matériels: nourriture, vétements, chaussures, logement, combustible, instruments de 

roduction, ete., nécessaires pour que la société puisse vivre et se développer».— 
ee Le matérialisme dialectique et le matérialisme historique, p.113. 


2. Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.231. 
3. Ibid. 
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pour ce qui regarde le travail en particulier, l’homme, dans |’état méme d’innocence, 
n’était pas destiné & vivre dans l’oisiveté. Mais ce que la volonté efit embrassé libre- 
ment comme un exercice agréable, est devenu, aprés le péché, une nécessité imposée 
comme une expiation et accompagnée de souffrance. La terre est maudite a cause 
de toi. C’est par un travail pénible que tu en tireras ta nourriture tous les jours de 
ta vie 1, 


La dignité méme du travail humain est ainsi niée par la négation de son 
ordination 4 une fin supérieure. 


IV. COMMENT LE TRAVAIL EST-IL LA CAUSE DE LA SOCIABILITE DE L’HOMME ? 


L’homme entre en société pour deux raisons. La premiére se trouve 
dans son imperfection méme. Sans la coopération d’autrui il ne peut méme 
se procurer son bien privé; il dépend d’autrui pour le maintien de sa propre 
personne individuelle. La seconde se trouve dans la perfection de son 
étre. Libéré de ses besoins individuels, il peut désormais poursuivre le 
bien commun, bien supérieur 4 son bien purement individuel. I est alors 
citoyen”. 

Or le marxisme ne reconnait que la premiére raison. L’homme indi- 
viduel a des besoins matériels auxquels son travail individuel ne peut suf- 
fire. Et & mesure que ses besoins grandissent son besoin de la société 
grandit aussi. 


...Nos ancétres simiens étaient grégaires; il est sfirement impossible de retracer 
la dérivation de l’homme, le plus social des animaux, de ses ancétres non-grégaires 
immédiats. La maitrise sur la nature, qui commence avec le développement de la 
main, avec le travail, élargit horizon de homme 4 chaque nouveau progrés. Il 
découvrait continuellement de nouvelles et inconnues propriétés des objets naturels. 
D’autre part, le développement du travail aida nécessairement & rapprocher les mem- 
bres de la société, en multipliant les cas de support mutuel, d’activité commune, et en 
manifestant clairement les avantages, pour chaque individu, de cette activité com- 
mune. En résumé, dans la fabrication, les hommes en arrivérent & ce point d’avoir 
quelque chose a se dire les uns aux autres. Le besoin conduisait A la création de l’or- 
gane; le larynx non développé du singe fut lentement mais siirement transformé, par 
voie de modulation graduelle et croissante, et les organes de la bouche apprirent 
graduellement & articuler une lettre aprés l’autre 3, 


Encore une fois, quelle est la différence caractéristique entre le troupeau de singes 
et la société humaine? Le travail 4. 


1. Lion XIII, Rerum Novarum, éd. Spes, p.24, n.14. 


_ 2. «Sciendum est autem, quod quia homo naturaliter est animal sociale, utpote 
qui indiget ad suam vitam multis, que sibi ipse solus preparare non potest; conse- 
quens est, quod homo naturaliter sit pars alicujus multitudinis, per quam prestetur 
sibi auxilium ad bene vivendum. Quo quidem auxilio indiget ad duo. Primo 
quidem ad ea que sunt necessaria,.sine quibus presens vita transigi non potest: et 
ad hoe auxiliatur homini domestica multitudo, cujus est pars. Nam quilibet homo 
a parentibus habet generationem et nutrimentum et disciplinam. Et similiter singuli, 
qui sunt partes domestice familie, se invicem juvant ad necessaria vite. Alio modo 
juvatur homo a multitudine, cujus est pars, ad vite sufficientiam perfectam; scilicet 
ut homo non solum vivat, sed et bene vivat, habens omnia que sibi sufficiunt ad 
vitam: et sic homini auxiliatur multitudo civilis, cujus ipse est pars, non solum quan- 
tum ad corporalia, prout scilicet in civitate sunt multa artificia, ad que una domus 
sufficere non potest, sed etiam quantum ad moralia; inquantum scilicet per publicam 
potestatem coercentur insolentes juvenes metu poens, quos paterna monitio corrigere 
non valet».—S. Tuomas, In I Ethicorum, lect.1, n.4. 


3. Enauts, Dialectics of Nature, pp. 282-283 La traduction frangaise est de nous. 
— 4, Tbid., p.285. . : 
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Le travail individuel est donc la commune mesure de toute vie sociale. 
Toute communication et toute action commune entre les hommes a pour 
principe et pour terme le travail individuel. 


* * Ox 


La dépendance des hommes les uns des autres dans la production de 
leurs biens matériels entraine, au cours de l’évolution de la société, un assu- 
Jettissement fatal: (la division du travail, étroitesse du métier» !. 


La premiére division du travail a son fondement dans le fait que 
homme agit pour une fin préméditée et voulue par lui: c’est-a-dire dans la 
distinction de la connaissance et de l’exécution manuelle de l’idée congue. 
Il est vrai que la nature elle-méme impose une certaine division du travail. 
On la rencontre chez les animaux et aussi dans la différence des fonctions 
sexuelles, par exemple”. Mais, sur le plan proprement humain, la «divi- 
sion du travail ne devient vraiment telle qu’au moment ov se fait la division 
du travail matériel et du travail mental. A partir de ce moment la cons- 
cience peut réellement se flatter d’étre quelque chose d’autre que la cons- 
cience d’une pratique de fait, de concevoir réellement quelque chose sans 
concevoir quelque chose de réel; la conscience est désormais capable de 
s’émanciper de ce monde et de procéder A la formation de la théorie pure, 
de la théologie, de la philosophie, de l’éthique, etc.» * 


Gr&ce au travail de la main, des organes de la parole et du cerveau associés, non 
seulement les individus en particulier, mais les hommes en société acquirent la faculté 
d’accomplir des opérations de plus en plus complexes, de se proposer des buts de plus 
en plus élevés et de les atteindre. Le procés de travail, de génération en génération, 
devint plus varié, plus parfait, plus multilatéral. A la chasse et 4 l’élevage s’ajouta 
lagriculture, puis le filage, le tissage, le travail des métaux, la poterie, la navigation. 
Dans le commerce et les métiers, apparurent l’art et la science. Des tribus se déve- 
loppaient, les nations et ’Etat. Le droit et la politique se développérent et aussi 
ce reflet fantastique de l’existence humaine dans le cerveau humain qu’est la religion. 
Devant toutes ces formations qui, dés le début, se présentérent comme des produits 
de la téte, dominant la société, les produits beaucoup plus modestes de la main hu- 
maine reculérent 4 l’arriére-plan, d’autant plus que (dés une période trés primitive 
de l’évolution, par exemple, dans la famille primitive) la téte, possédant le devoir de 
dresser Je plan des opérations de travail, eut la possibilité d’obliger des mains étran- 
géres A réaliser pratiquement ses intentions. Dans la téte, dans le développement de 
Vactivité cérébrale, on vit le seul moteur de la civilisation qui se développait brus- 
quement. Les hommes prirent l’habitude pgur expliquer leurs actes de partir de 
leur pensée et non de leurs besoins (qui se réflétent sans aucun doute dans la téte et 
deviennent conscients) et ainsi, avec le temps, naquit cette conception idéaliste du 
monde qui domine les esprits depuis l’époque de la chute du monde antique. 


1. «Ce qui caractérise la division du travail dans l’intérieur de la société mo- 
derne, e’est qu’elle engendre les spécialités, les espéces, et avec elles, l’idiotisme du 
métier...»—Marx, Morceauzx choisis, p.205. 

2. «This sheep-like or tribal consciousness receives its further development 
and extension through increased productivity, the increase of needs, and, what is 
fundamental to both of these, the increase of population. With them there develops 
the division of labour, which was originally nothing but the division of labour in the 
sexual act...» —Marx-Encets, The German Ideology, edited with an introduction by 
R. Pascau. New York, International Publishers, sans date, p.20. 


3. Ibid. 
4, Marx-Encets, Les grands textes du marzisme sur la religion, p.15. 
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Cette division du travail manuel et du travail mental émancipé crée 
done un conflit dans la société. Ceux qui poursuivent une pensée qui n’est 
pas ordonnée au travail, ou qui orientent le travail lui-méme 4 autre chose 
qu’au seul travail matériel et qu’aux seuls besoins matériels, vivent alors au 
dépens du travail de Vouvrier. Ils privent ainsi l’ouvrier du fruit de son 


propre travail, et s’approprient son travail; l’ouvrier est alors esclave, 


aliéné de lui-méme?. 


Cette division du travail est la plus fondamentale et la plus dange- 
reuse; elle est en méme temps la division qui tend 4 maintenir toutes les 
autres, car la classe oppresseuse devra forcément se justifier par des raisons 
autres que les besoins matériels et autres que celles de l’ouvrier comme tel. 


Avec la division du travail, od toutes ces contradictions sont implicites, et qui, 
A son tour est basée elle-méme sur la division naturelle du travail dans la famille et 
sur la séparation de la société en familles individuelles opposées les unes aux autres, 
apparait la distribution, et en réalité, la distribution inégale, (soit quantitative, soit 
qualitative), du travail et de ses produits; d’ot le droit de propriété; le point de 
départ, la forme primitive de ce droit de propriété apparaissent dans la famille ot la 
femme et les enfants sont les esclaves du mari. Cet esclavage familial, quoique 
trés primitif, apparatt comme la premiére forme du droit de propriété; mais déja il 
correspond parfaitement 4 la définition que les économistes modernes en donnent, 
lorsqu’ils disent que c’est le pouvoir de disposer de la capacité de travail des autres. 
La division du travail et la propriété privée sont, au surplus, des expressions iden- 
tiques; ils signifient une seule et méme chose quoique dans un cas on mette l’accent 
sur l’activité et dans l’autre, sur le produit de cette activité. 


De plus, la division du travail implique une contradiction entre les intéréts de 
Vindividu ou de la famille isolée et l’intérét commun de tous les individus ayant des 
rapports entre eux. En effet, ce bien commun n’existe pas seulement en imagina- 
tion, comme le «bien général», mais dans la réalité, sous la forme d’une inter-dépen- 
dance des individus qui se partagent le travail. Et finalement, la division du travail 
nous Offre le premier exemple de ce fait étrange: c’est qu’aussi longtemps que l’>homme 
demeure dans |’état de société naturelle; aussi longtemps qu’il existe un partage entre 
Vintérét particulier et V’intérét général; aussi longtemps que l’activité n’est pas divisée 
volontairement mais selon la nature, l’action méme de l’homme devient pour lui un 
pouvoir étranger, opposé, qui l’enchaine au lieu d’étre contrélé par lui. Car das que 
le travail est divisé, chaque homme a une sphére particuliére et exclusive d’activité, 
qui lui est imposée et a laquelle il ne peut échapper. II est chasseur, pécheur, berger, 
ou critique critique, et doit le demeurer s’il ne veut pas perdre son moyen de subsis- 
tance; tandis que dans la société communiste, od personne n’a une sphére exclusive 
d’activité mais oti chacun peut se développer dans la branche qu’il désire, la société 
régle la production générale et me permet ainsi de faire aujourd’hui telle chose, demain, 
autre chose, de chasser le matin, de pécher l’aprés-midi, de faire l’élevage le soir, 
d’exercer la fonction de critique aprés souper, comme il me vient A l’esprit, sans que, 
pour cela, je devienne nécessairement chasseur, pécheur, berger ou critique 2. 


: 1. «La puissance sociale, ¢’est-a-dire la force prgcueae multipliée qui nait de 
l'action commune des divers individus et que conditionne la division du travail ap- 
parait 4 ces individus, parce que l’action collective elle-méme n’est pas volontaire, 
mais naturelle, non comme leur puissance propre, associée, mais comme une force 
étrangére extérieure & eux, dont ils ne connaissent ni l’origine ni la direction, qu’ils 
ne peuvent done plus dominer, qui est au contraire une force propre, indépendante 
du vouloir et du développement humains... Cette aliénation, pour rester intelligible 
aux philosophes, ne pent naturellement étre abolie, qu’a deux poriditionsa pratiques, ..»— 
Marx Morceaux choisis, pp.203-204. 


2. Marx-Eneuss, The German Ideology, pp.21-22. 
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Dans la société communiste, (opposition du travail manuel et du 
travail intellectuel aura disparu»’. Elle aura disparu parce que le travail 
intellectuel sera entiérement subordonné au travail manuel: la pensée sera 
tendue uniquement vers les biens matériels, vers le travail «devenu le pre- 
mier besoin de la vie»; elle sera devenue un instrument de l’action transfor- 
matrice de la matiére. 


On voit par 1A que la destruction de toute pensée autre que celle qui 
s’ordonne a cette fin est, pour le marxiste, une condition indispensable pour 
atteindre A cette fin. Parce que l’ouvrier seul est, comme tel, homme véri- 
table, seul l’ouvrier a droit 4 l’existence. La suppression pratique, l’anéan- 
tissement de toute autre personne et de toute autre classe, fait partie du 
travail de l’ouvrier prolétaire dans la voie de l’émancipation’. La classe 
ouvriére est une armée, elle est une classe de combattants. Le combat 
pour |’émancipation du travail doit étre lui-méme de l’ordre du travail 
manuel. I] doit étre réel, donc matériel®. Tout combat idéologique 
doit rester subordonné 4 la critique par les armes, il ne peut étre qu’un ins- 
trument provisoire de cette critique *. 


Le combat des ouvriers n’est pas une guerre entre des nations, car 
l’ouvrier n’a pas de nation’. I] est une lutte contre la classe qui le domine. 
Son combat doit étre un combat révolutionnaire. Et «da révolution est 
un acte par lequel une partie de la population impose sa volonté 4 coups 
de fusils, de baionnettes, de canons, c’est-a-dire par des moyens extréme- 
ment autoritaires. Le parti qui a vaincu est dans la nécessité de maintenir 
8a eesnetion au moyen de la terreur que ses armes inspirent aux réaction- 
naires» ». ; 


L’ouvrier prolétaire doit étre toujours prét 4 verser son sang et 4 verser 
le sang d’autrui. I doit sacrifier sa personne tout entiére pour sa cause, 
ainsi que la personne de tous ceux qui s’opposent 4 cette cause. 


1. Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.231. 

_ 2. «Le communisme nie la nécessité de l’existence des classes; il veut abolir 
toute classe, toute distinction de classe».—Ibid., p.167. 

83. «Cette conception n’a pas, comme la conception idéaliste de V’histoire, & 
fonder sa recherche sur une catégorie, mais elle reste toujours sur le terrain réel de 
Vhistoire, elle n’explique pas la prazis par l’idée, elle explique la formation des idées 
par la prazis Tmnteriolio et parvient donc & ce résultat: toutes les formes, tous les pro- 
duits de la Conscience ne doivent pas étre dissous par une critique spirituelle, par une 
dissolution dans la conscience de soi ou une transformation en spectre, en fantéme, ete., 
mais par le bouleversement pratique des rapports sociaux réels, dont ces illusions idéa- 
listes découlent; ce n’est-pas la critique, mais la révolution qui est la force motrice 
de Vhistoire, de la religion, de la philosophie, et de toutes les autres théories».—Ibid., 
pp.80-81. = 

4. «L’arme de la critique ne peut évidemment pas remplacer la critique des 
armes, la force matérielle doit étre renversée par la force matérielle, mais la théorie, 
elle aussi devient force matérielle lorsqu’elle péndtre les masses».—IJbid., pp.185-186. 

5. «On a reproché aux communistes de vouloir abolir la patrie, la nationalité 
Les ouvriers n’ont pas de patrie. Onne peut pasleur prendre ce qu’ils n’ont pas».— 
Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.195. ; 

6. Enaens, Introduction @ la Guerre civile en France, par Karu Marx, cité 
par Léntne dans La révolution prolétarienne et le renégat Kautsky, ef. Contre Révo- 


lution, novembre 1937, p.487. 
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Qu’il doive étre prompt a verser le sang d’autrui, et qu’il ne doive pas 
s’en faire scrupule, cela se justifie facilement par la vanité de la vie d’un 
homme. Car, sila mort d’un homme ne différe pas de la mort d’un chien i 
il ne faut pas de raison majeure pour l’exterminer. 


Qu’il doive verser son propre sang, cela s’explique plus difficilement 
aprés ce que nous avons dit au premier chapitre. On donne cependant 
comme raison que, d’une part, la vie du prolétaire est si misérable que la 
perte de sa vie n’en est pas une, et que, d’autre part, l’évolution de la société 
le demande. Et, sous ce dernier rapport, son acte doit étre parfaitement 
gratuit, et, par conséquent, nullement exigé par le bien d’autrui, puisqu’il 
doit se sacrifier pour des étres dont l’existence, méme dans la phase supé- 
rieure du communisme, sera, au fond, tout aussi vaine que la sienne.. 


Le marxiste se console de cette immense destruction parce qu’il voit 
que l’évolution par contradiction violente et par destruction impitoyable 
est la loi de l’existence*. La dialectique l’exige*®. Il n’en peut étre 
autrement. Nous n’y pouvons rien. La puissance inhumaine qui régne 
sur tout est inéluctable. 


Du reste, dans la pratique, il est si facile de soulever chez les hommes 
une haine mortelle et une envie implacable, qu’ils peuvent verser leur sang 
sans réflexion et sans espoir. 


V. QU’EST-CE QUE L’HISTOIRE? 


La conception marxiste de l’histoire, le matérialisme historique, est 
directement liée 4 ce que nous avons vu dans les chapitres précédents. | 
Toute l’histoire humaine s’explique par |’évolution des conditions de la vie 
matérielle. L’histoire de homme, pour Marx, «n’est rien que l’activité 
de l’homme poursuivant ses fins» *. Or, nous avons vu en quoi consistent 
ces fins. Ses fins sont matérielles, et méme quand l’homme s’imagine 
poursuivre des fins soi-disant immatérielles, cela doit encore s’expliquer 


1, Marx-Eneuxs, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.97. 


2. «Les vains massacres des journées de juin et d’octobre, le fastidieux sacri- 
fice de février et de mars, le cannibalisme de la contre-révolution elle-méme con- 
vaincront les peuples qu’il n’y a qu’un seul moyen d’abréger, de simplifier, de concen- 
trer les douleurs meurtriéres de la mort de l’ancienne société, les douleurs sanglantes 
de l’enfantement de la société nouvelle—un seul moyen: le terrorisme révolution- 
raire».—M arx, Morceauz choisis, p.197. 


3. «Dans sa forme mystifiée, la dialectique fut une mode allemande, parce 
qu’elle paraissait transfigurer les choses existantes. Dans sa forme rationnelle, elle 
est un scandale et une abomination pour la bourgeoisie et ses porte-parole doctrinaires, 
parce que dans J’intelligence positive des choses existantes elle implique du méme 
coup l’intelligence de leur negation, de leur destruction nécessaire, parce qu’elle con- 
goit toutes les formes dans le cours du mouvement, par conséquent par leur cété 
éphémére, parce qu’elle ne s’en laisse imposer par rien, parce qu’elle est par essence 
critique et révolutionnairey,—Ibid., p.68. C’est nous qui avons souligné. 


4, Ibid., p.73. 
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par les conditions de vie matérielles!, par leur insuffisance qui lui fait 
chercher un substitut dans les nuées du cerveau 2: 


Le mode de production de la vie matérielle, écrit Marx, conditionne le procés de 
la vie sociale, politique et spirituelle. Ce n’est pas la conscience des hommes qui déter- 
mine leur étre, mais, au contraire, c’est leur étre social qui détermine leur conscience 3, 
La production des idées, des notions, de la conscience est, pour Marx et Engels, liée 
de trés prés et d’une maniére immédiate & l’activité matérielle et au commerce matériel 
des hommes, langage de la vie réelle. Les notions, la pensée, les échanges spirituels 
des gens apparaissent, ici encore, comme directement engendrés par la pratique maté- 
rielle. On peut dire la méme chose de la production intellectuelle, telle qu’elle se 
présente dans la langue de la politique, des lois, de la morale, de la religion, de la méta- 
physique, etc. 4 


Produisant ses propres moyens d’existence, l’homme se fait lui- 
méme®, et se faisant lui-méme, il fait sa propre histoire®. Selon que 
changent ses moyens d’existence et leur mode de production, l’homme 
se change lui-méme: 


se L’histoire tout entiére, écrit Marx en réponse 4 Proudhon, n’est qu’une trans- 
formation continue de la nature humaine’. Et ailleurs, en collaboration avec 
Engels, il affrme que «Le premier principe de toute existence humaine, de toute 
histoire par conséquent..., est que les hommes doivent pouvoir vivre pour pouvoir 
«faire histoire». A la vie sont nécessaires la nourriture et la boisson, l’habitation, 
Je vétement et quelques autres choses encore. Le premier fait historique est donc la 
production des moyens de satisfaire ces besoins, la production de la vie matérielle 
elle-méme, et c’est vraiment 14 un fait historique, une condition fondamentale de 
toute Vhistoire, qui, aujourd’hui encore, comme depuis des milliers d’années, doit 
étre remplie jour par jour, heure par heure, simplement pour que les hommes puissent 
continuer & vivre... 


Le deuxiéme fait est que le premier besoin satisfait—la satisfaction méme et 
Vinstrument déja acquis de la satisfaction—conduit 4 de nouveaux besoins.. . 


1. «La structure politique et I’Etat naissent -d’une maniére permanente du 
procés de vie d’individus déterminés, mais de ces individus, non pas tels qu’ils peuvent 
apparaitre dans leurs propres idées ou dans celles des autres, mais comme ils sont réel- 
lement, c’est-a-dire comme ils agissent, comme ils produisent matériellement, ainsi 
done, comme ils se montrent actifs dans des conditions préalablement données, dans 
des bornes matérielles déterminées et indépendantes de leur volonté».—M arx-Hn- 
GELS, Les grands textes du marzisme sur la religion, p.20. 

2. «Les idées fantastiques que se forgent les hommes, les réves vains et les 
chiméres, les Dieux et les mondes d’outre-tombe sont aussi des produits de leur acti- 
vité matérielle, des produits complémentaires pourrait-on dire puisqu’il s’agit de songes 
imaginaires destinés 4 justifier un état social ot les rapports des hommes entre eux 
et avec la nature ne sont pas «rationnels»; un voile nébuleux, mystique, entoure ces 
rapports 4 cause de leur irrationnalité méme».—Marx-Ence1s, Les grands textes 
du marzisme sur la religion, p.8. 

3. Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.86. = 

4. Marx-Encets, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.20. = 

oat issant sur la nature qui est hors de lui & travers ce mouvement e 
en le le ener il homme) transforme aussi sa propre nature».—Marx, Mor- 
ceaux choisis, p.103. = — 

6. «Darwin a attiré l’attention sur l’histoire de la technologie naturelle, ¢’est- 
a-dire sur la formation des organes végétaux et animaux considérés comme instru-- 
ments de production pour la vie des plantes et des animaux. L/histoire de ie: forma- 
tion des organismes producteurs de la société humaine, de la base matérielle de ous 
les sociétés particuliéres ne mérite-t-elle pas autant d’attention ? a te serail I e 
pas plus facile & écrire puisque, comme dit Vico, Vhistoire humaine et histoire ae 7 
relle se distinguent en ceci que nous avons fait l’une et que nous navons pas fal 
Y’autre ?»—TIbid., p.105. 


7. Ibid., p.75. 
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La troisiéme condition... est que les hommes, qui renouvellent quotidiennement 
leur propre vie, commencent & faire d’autres hommes, a se reproduire—c’est le rapport 
entre ’homme et la femme, les parents et les enfants, la famille. 


Nous ne connaissons qu’une science unique, la science de V’histoire. L’histoire, 
considérée de deux cdtés, peut étre divisée en histoire de la nature et en histoire de 
Vhomme. Ces deux parties ne sont pas cependant séparables; tant qu’il y a des hom- 
mes, l’histoire de la nature et l’histoire des hommes se conditionnent mutuellement. 
L’histoire de la nature,—la science de la nature proprement dite—, ne nous concerne 
pas ici; mais il nous faut entrer dans V’histoire des hommes, puisque toute l’idéologie 
se réduit ou bien A une fausse interprétation de cette histoire, ou 4 une abstraction 
totale de cette histoire. L’idéologie elle-méme n’est qu’un des cdtés de cette 
histoire. 


La premiére condition de toute histoire humaine est naturellement |’existence 
d’individus humains vivants. (Le premier acte historique de ces individus, par quoi 
ils se distinguent des animaux n’est point la pensée, c’est le fait qu’ils commencent 
& produire leurs moyens d’existence.) Le premier fait 4 constater est done l’orga- 
nisation physique de ces individus et le rapport qu’elle implique avec le reste de la 
nature. Nous ne pouvons naturellement entrer ici ni dans la constitution des hommes 
eux-mémes, ni dans les conditions naturelles qui lui pré-existent, les rapports géolo- 
giques, oro-hydrographiques, climatiques et autres. (Ces rapports ne conditionnent 
pas seulement l’organisation primitive, naturelle des hommes, notamment les distinc- 
tions raciales, mais tout leur développement, ou toute leur stagnation jusqu’a ce jour). 
Toute recherche historique doit partir de ces fondements naturels et des transforma- 
tions que leur fait subir au cours de V/histoire l’action des hommes 1. 


* K * 


Tout cela découle assez facilement des principes posés. Il reste cepen- 
dant une question fondamentale assez embarrassante pour les marxistes. 
Parce qu’ils caractérisent l’histoire de l’homme par son action pour une 
fin, on serait tenté d’examiner la distinction de cette histoire de celle de 
la nature. 


Car l’homme, disait Marx, «connaft cette fin, qui définit comme une 
loi les modalités de son action & laquelle il doit subordonner sa volonté»?. 
Et Engels parlait d’une «action préméditée, selon un plan», dans laquelle 


«’homme imprime sa volonté 4 la nature». Or, si nous ne savions pas: 


par ailleurs que le marxisme impose tant 4 l’action humaine qu’a la nature 
un déterminisme absolu, nous pourrions croire qu’il fait agir homme 
selon le libre arbitre, done qu’il reconnait un facteur qui est pour nous 
essentiel 4 l’histoire humaine. 


Engels et Lénine ont été obligés de faire face A cette difficulté. Com- 
ment y ont-ils répondu? Lisons ce passage de Lénine: 


Se La conception'du déterminisme qui établit la nécessité des actes humains et rejette 
la fable absurde du libre arbitre, ne détruit en aucune facon, la raison ou la conscience 
de Vhomme, ou le jugement sur ses actions. Au contraire, le point de vue déter- 
ministe seul permet un jugement juste et droit, au lieu d’attribuer tout ce qu’on peut 
imaginer au libre arbitre. De méme, la conception de la nécegsité historique ne 
détruit en aucune fagon le réle de l’individu par rapport 4 V’histoire. Toute histoire 


est faite des actions des individus qui y jouent sans aucun doute un réle actif. Le | 


véritable probléme qui se pose lorsqu’on juge de l’activité sociale d’un individu est 


1. Marx, Morceausx choisis, pp.76-77. 
2. Ibid., p.103. - 


= 
Z 
- 
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celui-ci: Quelles conditions assureront le succés de cette activité, quel critére garantit 
que cette activité ne demeurera pas un acte isolé, perdu dans la complexité d’actes 
contraires 1, 


On notera que cette prétendue réponse ne répond aucunement & la 
difficulté. Si la volonté ne domine pas le jugement par lequel l’homme se 
meut, comment peut-on le rendre responsable de son jugement? Com- 
ment pourrait-on dire qu’il «doit» subordonner sa volonté & son action ? 
Pourrait-il faire autrement qu’il ne fait? Pourquoi Lénine s’indigne-t-il 
de toute accusation contre Marx? Qu’espére-t-il changer par 1A? Si son 
adversaire ést de mauvaise foi, peut-il en étre autrement? Les adver- 
saires peuvent-ils agir autrement qu’ils n’agissent ? Pourquoi d’ailleurs 
s’occuper de l’histoire? Peut-on s’empécher de s’en occuper ou de ne pas 
s’en occuper ? 


I] est assez remarquable que des hommes quis’entourent d’adversaires, 
qui vociférent contre eux comme s’ils étaient des incarnations de la méchan- 
ceté”, qui tiennent ces adversaires responsables de tous les maux, ensei- 
gnent par ailleurs que les hommes—donc ils y sont compris eux-mémes— 
ne peuvent pas faire autrement qu’ils ne font. De quoi peuvent-ils accu- 
ser les malfaiteurs? Ou encore, pourraient-ils faire autrement que de les 
accuser ? 


On ne voit donc pas bien en quoi consisterait la faculté d’agir selon 
notre bon gré dans la société communiste. .. 


.... .-Dés que notamment la division du travail commence, chacun a une sphére d’activité 
définie, exclusive, qui lui est imposée, dont il ne peut sortir, il est chasseur, pécheur, 
pasteur ou critique et doit le demeurer, s’il ne veut pas perdre ses moyens d’existence, 
—au lieu que dans la société communiste, ot chacun n’a pas une sphére d’activité 
exclusive, mais peut se développer dans toutes les branches qui lui plaisent, la société 
régle la production générale, me permet ainsi de faire aujourd’hui ceci, demain, cela, de 
chasser le matin, pécher l’aprés-midi, faire de l’élevage le soir, faire ceuvre critique 
aprés le diner, selon mon bon plaisir, sans devenir, pour autant, chasseur, pécheur, 
pasteur ou critique «de métier» 3. 


Mais, si la liberté consiste 4 savoir qu’on ne peut pas faire autrement 
qu’on fait, en quoi consiste alors ce choix «juste suivant mon bon plaisir» ? 
Ne serais-je pas nécessairement chasseur le matin, pécheur 1’aprés-midi, 
etc.? Neserais-je pas «agi» 4 faire tout ce que jefais? Car, homme est 
mené par «une puissance inhumaine (qui) régne sur tout». 


VI. QU’EST-CE QUE L’ALIANATION 
Les besoins véritables de l’homme sont, d’aprés les marxistes, des 


besoins de son étre matériel. Toute la vie mentale est par nature ordonnée 
4 la satisfaction de ces besoins. Mais, lorsque les conditions de la vie maté- 


1. Lenin, Selected Works, vol.IV, The. Theoretical Principles of Marzism. 
International Publishers, New York, sans date, p.439. La traduction frangaise est 
de nous. a : 

2. Voir: Lininz, Matérialisme et Empiriocriticisme, ditions Sociales Inter- 
nationales, Paris 1928. Le volume presque entier est une polémique & fond contre 
des adversaires que Lénine ne ménage pas. Cf., entre autres, pp.103, 158, 180, 208. 


3. Marx, Morceaux choisis, p.203. 
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rielle ne permettent pas la satisfaction de ces besoins, l’homme cherche un 
substitut provisoire, un faux substitut, dans la vie mentale; il se perd dans 
les nuées du cerveau, il poursuit des mirages créés par son indigence. I] 
s’aliéne de lui-méme dans un monde illusoire, dans des réves qui agissent 
sur lui comme une drogue. L’aliénation est «un écart entre l’étre et la 
pensée, entre la conscience et la vie» a 


Cette aliénation n’est done que le reflet de la misére réelle, de la pau- 
vreté matérielle qui assujettit ’homme. L’immortalité, la justice éternelle, 
la métaphysique, |’éthique, la religion, sont des superstructures de la cons- 
science humaine aliénée et dominée par les conditions économiques”. 
Ces aliénations représentent done des puissances étrangéres 4 l’homme, qui 
le détournent de ses biens véritables et qui le réduisent en esclavage®. 


Cependant, l’aliénation représente une puissance dont certains hommes 
peuvent se servir pour s’assurer leurs biens matériels aux dépens de la 
misére des autres. L’entretien des aliénations leur assure la soumission 
des misérables qui se contentent d’une promesse, par exemple, d’un régne 
de justice dans l’aprés-vie, d’une immortalité bienheureuse, etc. 


et La classe possédante et la classe prolétarienne présentent la méme aliénation hu- 
maine. Mais la premiére se sent satisfaite et assurée dans cette aliénation, elle sait 
que !’aliénation est sa propre puissance et elle posséde en elle l’apparence d’une exis- 
tence humaine; la seconde se sent anéantie dans cette aliénation, elle y voit son im- 
puissance et la réalité d’une existence inhumaine. Elle est, pour employer une ex- 
pression de Hégel, dans la bassesse, la rébellion contre cette bassesse, la rébellion 
dans laquelle elle est poussée nécessairement par le conflit de sa nature humaine avec 
sa situation vitale qui est la négation ouverte, définie, patente de cette nature 4. 


Or, l’aliénation représente un gaspillage de forces incalculable et nous 
tient activement éloignés des biens véritables. Elle agit,comme un frein 
au Progrés. Elle est de» mal. Et pourtant, l’aliénation est en quelque 
sorte inévitable. Elle est normale dans le cours de |’évolution. Elle n’est 
que le reflet dans la conscience, la manifestation, le symptéme des contra- 
dictions inhérentes A tel ou tel degré de la vie matérielle®. 


Mais la poursuite des fins de l’homme réel exige la critique de cet écart 
entre l’étre et la pensée. Non pas une critique purement idéologique, 
mais une critique réelle. La critique idéologique serait une concession 


1. Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.188, : 

2. «Toute religion n’est que le reflet fantastique, dans la téte des hommes, 
des forces extérieures qui dominent leur vie quotidienne; en s’y reflétant, les forces 
terrestres prennent l’aspect de formes supra-terrestres».—M arx-EnamEzs, Les grands 
textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.44. s: 

», ,38. «Les lois morales, la religion sont pour lui (le prolétariat) autant de pré- 

jugés bourgeois, derriére lesquels se cachent autant d’intéréts bourgeois».—M arx 

; Morceaux choisis, p.126 : 
- 4, Ibid., pp.185-186. 

5. «Par conséquent, si aux différentes périodes de l’histoire de la socié 
observe différentes idées et théories sociales, différentes opinions et Spatite ene ok 
a fee si nous rencontrons sous le régime de l’esclavage telles idées et théories sociales 
telles opinions et institutions politiques, tandis que sous le féodalisme, d’autres encore, 
cela s’explique non par la «nature», ni par les «propriétés» des idées, théories, opi- 
nions et institutions politiques elles-mémes, mais par les conditions diverses de la vie 
matérielle de la société aux différentes périodes du développement social».—SrTaLine, 
Le matérialisme dialectique et le matérialisme historique, p.109. es 
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faite & Vidéologie, elle nous enfermerait dans un cercle vicieux. II faut 
done détruire les aliénations d’une maniére réelle, donc matérielle!. 
Derechef, on ne peut espérer les supprimer d’une maniére indirecte, en sup- 
primant seulement les conditions matérielles qui les ont provoquées”. 
Les aliénations empéchent directement l’amélioration des conditions de la 
vie matérielle; elles représentent une force dont la destruction est une 
condition premiére de l’amélioration des conditions de la vie réelle. Ainsi, 
la classe dépossédée ne pourra améliorer sa condition que par la destruction 
matérielle de la classe possédante qui détient la puissance des aliénations 
et non par la critique idéologique seulement’. 


Jusqu’d présent les hommes se sont toujours fait de fausses conceptions d’eux- 
mémes, de ce qu’ils sont et de ce qu’ils devraient étre. Ils ont ordonné leurs rapports 
selon leurs idées sur Dieu, sur homme normal, etc. Les fantémes de leur cerveau 
ont gagné sur eux la mattrise. Eux, les créateurs, se sont inclinés devant leurs créa- 
tures. Nous devons les libérer des chiméres, des idées, des dogmes, des étres imagi- 
naires qui les tiennent sous leur joug et aprés lesquels ils soupirent. Révoltons- 
nous contre la régle des pensées. Enseignons 4 l’homme, dit l’un (Feuerbach) & 
échanger ces imaginations pour des pensées qui correspondent 4 l’essence de homme; 
et le deuxiéme (Bauer), 4 prendre une attitude critique envers elles; et le troisiéme 
(Stirmer) A les chasser de leur téte; et. . .la réalité existante s’évanouira. 


Ces innocentes et enfantines fantaisies sont le noyau de la philosophie Jeune- 
hégélien moderne... 4. 


Si Marx combat cette maniére de voir, ce n’est pas a cause de l’état de 
choses qu’elle critique, mais 4 cause des moyens qu’elle préconise pour le 
combattre. 


ieee Il y eut une fois un brave homme, poursuit Marx, quiavait l’idée que les hommes 
se noient dans l’eau uniquement parce qu’ils sont imbus de l’idée de la gravitation. 
S’ils pouvaient réussir 4 chasser cette idée de leur téte, par exemple, en affirmant 
que cette idée est une superstition, une idée religieuse, ils seraient une preuve sublime 
contre tout danger provenant de l’eau. Toute sa vie il a combattu cette illusion de la 
gravitation; toutes les statistiques lui apportaient des preuves nouvelles et multiples 
des résultats néfastes de cette illusion. Ce brave homme était le type des nouveaux 
philosophes révolutionnaires en Allemagne 5. 


Bref, toutes les formes d’aliénation doivent étre physiquement exter- 
minées. C’est la condition premiére de |’émancipation de homme. Le 
communisme ne peut s’établir que par |’extermination concréte de tout ce 
qui entretient l’aliénation®.- 


1. Marx, Morceauz choisis, pp.185-186. 
2. «La solution des contradictions théoriques n’est possible que par Ja voie 
pratique, par l’énergie pratique de l’homme et c’est pourquoi leur solution n’est pas _ 
la tache de la connaissance seule, mais elle est réellement une tache vitale que la philo- 
sophie n’a pu résoudre justement parce qu’elle n’y voyait qu’une tache théorique».— 
Ibid., p.63. ; : 
3. «Les collisions qui découlent de la société bourgeoise elle-méme, on doit 
en triompher par la lutte, elles ne peuvent étre aplanies par des réveries chimériques». 
—Ibid., p.89. : 
4, Manx-Enans, The German Ideology, p.1. La traduction frangaise est de 
nous. 
5. Ibid., p.2. = : = 
6. «Sans révolution, le socialisme ne peut pas se réalisery».—Marx, Morceaux 
choisis, pp. 177-178. 
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VII. QU’EST-CE QUE LA RELIGION? 


La religion, et surtout la religion chrétienne, est la plus néfaste de 
toutes les aliénations. Aussi faut-il la combattre avant toute autre... 
(La critique de la religion est la condition premiére de toute critique» es 
et «la tache de Vhistoire aprés la disparition de l’au-deld de la vérité, est done 
détablir la vérité Wici-bas. La tdche de la philosophie qui est au service 
de Vhistoire, aprés qu’a été démasquée la propre aliénation de homme 
par lui-méme sous sa forme sacrée, est, avant tout, de la démasquer sous 
ses formes profanes) *. 

Cela doit se faire avec d’autant plus d’ardeur que, pour le marxiste, 
la religion est une exploiteuse de l’homme; elle est elle-méme vide de tout 
contenu et (ne vit pas du ciel mais de la terre» *. 


eine Carlyle, écrit Engels, se plaint du vide et de la frivolité du siécle, dela putréfaction 
interne de toutes les institutions sociales. Cette plainte est justifiée, mais avec de 
simples plaintes on ne fait rien; pour guérir le mal, il faut en chercher la racine; et si 
Carlyle Vavait fait, il aurait trouvé que cette décomposition et ce vide, ce «(manque 
d’Ame», cette irréligion, cet athéisme ont leur fondement dans la religion elle-méme. 
Par essence, la religion vide l’homme et la nature de tout leur contenu, transfére ce 
contenu au fantéme d’un Dieu dans |’au-dela qui derechef céde par gréce une partie 
de son superflu aux hommes et 4 la nature. Aussi longtemps que la foi en ce fantéme 
de V’au-dela est forte et vivace, homme par ce détour n’atteint qu’é un bien piétre 
contenu. La foi ardente du moyen 4ge accordait par cette maniére 4 toute l’époque 
une importante énergie, mais cette énergie qui ne venait pas de |’extérieur était déja 
dans la nature humaine, bien qu’inconsciente et non encore développée. 


La foi peu 4 peu s’affaiblit, la religion s’effrita devant la culture croissante, mais 
Vhomme ne s’apercut pas encore qu’il avait adoré et déifié sa propre essence comme 
une essence étrangére. Privé 4 la fois de conscience et de foi, homme ne peut avoir 
de contenu, il doit douter de la vérité, de la raison et de la nature, et ce vide, ce manque 
de contenu, ce doute en les faits éternels de l’univers durera aussi longtemps que I’hu- 
manité ne s’apercevra pas que l’essence qu’elle a adorée comme Dieu était sa propre 
essence ignorée d’elle jusque lA. Jusqu’é ce que... mais dois-je ici copier Feuerbach? 


Le vide est 14 depuis longtemps parce que la religion est l’acte par lequel l’homme 
se vide lui-méme et maintenant que la pourpre qui le couvrait est déteinte, la vapeur 
qui l’enveloppait est dissipée, vous vous effrayez parce qu’il apparait A la clarté du 
jour 4. 


La religion est donc nuisible 4 l’homme parce qu’elle le soumet A un. 
étre supérieur 4 lui et le rend ainsi esclave®. Elle détourne ’homme 
de lui-méme vers un étre parfait, tout-puissant, juste, infiniment bon, etc. 
Aussi, pour le marxiste, «l’homme qui s’attaque A l’existence de Dieu, 
s’attaque a sa propre religiosité»®. C’est «’hypocrisie religieuse qui prend 
& autrui pour le donner & Dieu»’. Les dieux n’ont jamais été que la 


1, Marx-Enasxs, Les grands textes du marzisme sur la religion, p.13. 

2. Ibid., p.114. - ; 

3. Ibid., p.91. 

4, Ibid., pp.16-17. 

5. «Dans la religion, l'homme est dominé par une création de son cerveau; 


dans la production capitaliste, par l’couvre de ses propres mains».—Marx, Morceauzr 

choisis, p.127. ; 
6. «La masse s’aligne done contre sa propre misére lorsqu’elle s’aligne contre 

les produits autonomes de son abaissement, comme l’homme qui s’attaque A |’exis- 

tence de Dieu s’attaque & sa propre religiosité».—Ibid., p.47 
7. Ibid., p.222. 
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personnification des puissances naturelles» 1 et «le Dieu qui contrdle 
les multiples phénoménes naturels n’est qu’une reproduction du despote 
oriental», reproduction obtenue par voie d’évolution 4 partir des dieux 
primitifs®. De nos jours, ce Dieu est devenu «une hypothése inutile» +, 
puisque la conception matérialiste de la nature interprdte le monde tel 
qu'il est, (sans aucune adjonction étrangére»°, et que toute da nature 
s’étale devant nous comme un systéme de rapports compris et expliqués 
au moins dans ses grands traits» °. 


La religion est encore nuisible parce qu’elle enseigne l’immortalité 
personnelle des hommes’, une vie future od les bonnes actions seront 
rémunérées, et les mauvaises, punies®; elle fait méconnattre les biens 
matériels et terrestres comme des biens secondaires, dont on peut, a la 
rigueur, se passer dans une large mesure’; elle préche la charité, la misé- 
ricorde, la résignation, autant d’obstacles 4 la violence et & la révolution !° 


1, Marx-Enaeixs, Etudes philosophiques, p.23. 
2. Marx-Enazxs, Les grands textes du marzisme sur la religion, p.102. 
3. Marx-Eneets, Etudes philosophiques, p.23. 


4. «Nous ne possédons pas le moyen d’affirmer ou d’infirmer l’existence d’un 
étre supérieur queleonque au-del& de l’univers connu. Ceci pouvait avoir sa raison 
d’étre & l’époque ot Laplace répondait fidrement 4 Napoléon lui demandant pour- 
quoi, dans sa Mécanique céleste, il n’avait pas méme mentionné le nom du Créateur: 
«Je n’avais pas besoin de cette hypothése». Mais, aujourd’hui, avec notre concep- 
tion évolutionniste du monde, il n’y a absolument plus place pour un eréateur ou un 
ordonnateur; et parler d’un étre supréme, mis 4 la porte de tout l’univers existant, 
implique une contradiction dans les termes et me semble une injure gratuite aux 
sentiments des gens religieux».—M arx-EnceExs, Les grands textes du marxisme sur 
la religion, p.106. 


5. Marx-Encets, Etudes philosophiques, p.70. 
6. Ibid. 


7. «This ability to create a picture of what he wants to be, and to order and 
judge things accordingly, so sharply differentiates man from all other animals that 
it has been considered proof that man possesses something apart from his body, an 
immaterial soul, which enables him to be a moral being. Such an assumption, how- 
ever, is both gratuitous and superfluous because man’s moral behavior can be ex- 
plained by his constitution and his social life. A creature of fears, hopes, and desires, 
he lives in a world that may disappoint his aspirations, a world of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, which may fulfill or thwart his plans and purposes».—Seisam, Socialism and 
Ethics, p.63. 

8. «Survint le christianisme, qui prit au sérieux les peines et les récompensess 
dans l’autre monde, créa le ciel et l’enfer, et voila trouvée la voie pour_conduire les 
fatigués et les chargés de cette vallée de larmes au paradis éternel. En fait, il lui 
fallait l’espoir d’une récompense dans l’au-del& pour arriver a élever le renonce- 
ment au monde et l’aseétisme stoicien-philonien 4 la hauteur d’un principe éthique, 
d’une nouvelle religion universelle, capable d’entrainer les masses opprimées» —Marx- 
EnceEts, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.60 = 

9. «Les prétres sont toujours allés la main dans la main avec les féodaux; ainsi 
le socialisme clérical avec le socialisme féodal... Le. Christianisme ne : est-il Das 
élevé aussi contre la propriété privée, contre le mariage, contre l’ Etat ? 4 a-t-i 
pas préché a leur place la bienfaisance et la mendicité, le célibat et la morti oe 
de la chair, la vie monastique et l’Eglise? Le socialisme sacré n’est que | 28 énite 
avec laquelle le prétre consacre les rancunes de l’aristocratiey.—MaArx, Morceaux 
coe oes bri t justifié V’antique esclavage 

10. «Les principes sociaux du christianisme ont justine | antique age, 
glorifié le cae eee age et s’entendent également au besoin a aie qudre 1 Op- 
pression du prolétariat malgré tous les petits airs navrés au = se wanen a 
principes sociaux du christianisme pea — ue a Ne ee re 

: opprimée, et n’ont 4 offrir 4 cette derniere q : ait que |: 
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Elle met au principe une justice éternelle 4 laquelle les hommes doivent 
conformer leurs actions *. 


...La religion, dit Lénine, est un aspect de l’oppression spirituelle qui pése tou- 
jours et partout sur les masses populaires accablées par le travail perpétuel au profit 
d’autrui, par la misére et la solitude. La foi en une vie meilleure dans l’au-dela 
nait tout aussi inévitablement de l’impuissance des classes exploitées en lutte contre 
les exploiteurs que la croyance aux divinités, aux diables, aux miracles, etc... nait 
de l’impuissance du sauvage en lutte contre la nature. La religion, bergant de l’espoir 
d’une récompense céleste celui qui peine toute sa vie dans la misére, lui enseigne la 
patience et la résignation. Quant A ceux qui vivent du travail d’autrui, elle leur 
enseigne A pratiquer la bienfaisance ici-bas, leur offrant ainsi une justification aisée 
de toute leur existence d’exploiteurs, leur vendant 4 bon compte des cartes de partici- 
pation a la félicité céleste 2. 


La misére religieuse, écrit Marx, est d’une part l’expression de la misére réelle, 
et d’autre part la protestation contre la misére réelle, la religion et le soupir de la créa- 
ture accablée, le coeur d’un monde sans coeur, comme elle est |’esprit d’un temps sans 
esprit. Elle est l’opium du peuple 3. 


La religion n’est pas seulement une aliénation, elle est en méme temps 
V’instrument le plus puissant aux mains des classes dominantes pour sub- 
juguer les dépossédés, et pour les tenir dans leur condition de misére *. 
Elle est dangereuse quand elle prend la défense des pauvres contre les 
riches, quand elle préche la charité et la justice, car la charité et la justice 
qu’elle enseigne sont en méme temps des obstacles a l’emploi de |’unique 


des oppresseurs envers les opprimés sont ou bien la juste punition du péché originel 
et des autres péchés, ou bien l’6preuve 4 laquelle le Seigneur, dans sa sagesse, soumet 
ceux qu’il a sauvés. Les principes sociaux du christianisme préchent la licheté, le 
mépris de soi-méme, |’abaissement, la soumission, l’humilité, bref toutes les qualités 
de la canaille... Les principes sociaux du christianisme sont des prineipes de cafards 
et le prolétariat est révolutionnaire. ..»—Marx-ENasEts, Etudes philosophiques, p.73. 

1. «Il est connu que les courants sociaux du passé et bien des courants actuels 
ont une nuance chrétienne, religieuse; on préchait le régne de l’amour, comme contre- 
poids & la réalité abominable, 4 la haine. On put d’abord admettre cela. Mais 
quand |’expérience prouva que depuis 1800 ans, cet amour ne se montrait pas agis- 
sant, qu’il n’était pas en état de transformer le monde, de fonder son royaume, on dut 
conclure que cet amour qui ne pouvait vaincre la haine, ne donnait pas la force réelle, 
l’énergie nécessaire & des réformes sociales. Cet amour s’exprime en des phrases 
sentimentales qui ne peuvent supprimer des rapports réels, de fait; il endort l’homme 
avec une tiéde bouillie sentimentale qui le nourrit. Mais il est nécessaire de redon- 
ner & VYhomme la force... C’est pourquoi la seconde source des exigences de réformes 
sociales, la source la plus importante de la conception socialiste du monde, ¢’est l’état 
réel du monde, la contradiction aigiie au sein de la société actuelle entre le capital et 
le travail, entre la bourgeoisie et le prolétariat, sous l’aspect le plus développé qu’elle 
revét dans les rapports industriels. Et ces conditions grondent 4 haute voix: Une 
telle situation ne peut se prolonger, elle doit changer et nous-mémes, nous, les hom- 
mes, devons la changer... Cette nécessité d’airain aide 4 l’expansion des courants 


socialistes et leur attire d’actifs partisans. ..»—Marx-ENnagExs, Les grands textes du - 


marzxisme sur la religion, p.75. 

2. Ibid., p.8. 

3. Marx, Morceaux choisis, p.221. 

4. «But the English middle class—good men of business as they are—sa: 
farther than the German professors. They had Ss their power Teena 
with the working class. They had learat, during the Chartist years, what that puer 
robustus sed malitiosus, the people, is capable of. And since that time, they had 
been compelled to incorporate the better part of the People’s Charter in the Statutes 
of the United Kingdom. Now, if ever, the people must be kept in order by moral 
means, and the first and foremost of all moral means of action upon the masses is and 
remains—religion. Hence the parsons’ majorities on the School Boards, hence the 
increasing self-taxation of the bourgeoisie for the support of all sorts of revivalism 
from ritualism to the Salvation Army».—Enaus, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific 
International Publishers, New York 1935, p.27. : 
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moyen réellement efficace: la révolte, la révolution, la destruction pratique 
de l’adversaire. Au lieu de mettre les misérables dans le désespoir absolu, 
dans la derniére exaspération, elle préche Vhumilité, la patience’; elle 
défend le recours A la violence; elle refuse aux hommes de voir dans les 
biens matériels la fin supréme et le bonheur véritable?. Il est done 
impossible d’établir le communisme sans la destruction de cette aliénation. 


Non seulement la religion est une aliénation dangereuse: elle est la plus 
profonde et la plus dangereuse de toutes. Car la religion est «e plus 
éloignée de la vie matérielle et semble lui étre le plus étrangére»*. Elle 
n’est pas la réalisation fantastique d’un bien queleconque, «elle est la 
réalisation fantastique de l’essence humaine»*. C’est pourquoi la 
destruction de la religion, comme bonheur illusoire du peuple, est une 
exigence de son bonheur réel. Exiger le renoncement & ses illusions sur sa 
situation, c’est exiger le renoncement A une situation qui a besoin d’illu- 
sions. La critique de la religion est done en germe la critique de la vallée 
de larmes dont la religion est l’auréole. 


..-La critique de la religion désabuse l’homme, afin qu’il pense, agisse, fagonne 
sa réalité, comme un homme désabusé, arrivé 4 la Raison, afin qu’il se meuve autour 
de lui-méme, de son véritable soleil. La religion n’est que le soleil illusoire quise meut 
autour de l’homme, aussi longtemps qu’il ne se meut pas autour de lui-méme. 


...L’hypocrisie religieuse, qui prend 4 autrui ce qu’il a gagné par moi, pour le 
donner A Dieu, qui en général regarde comme étranger 4 |’homme tout ce qui est hu- 
main et regarde tout ce qui est inhumain comme sa propriété véritable... 5. 
C’est donc la mission de l’histoire, poursuit Marx, lorsque l’au-dela de la vérité s’est 
dissipé, d’établir la vérité de l’ici-bas 6. 


* + * 


Et de méme que la religion est «vide en soi», et représente le plus 
grand vide que l’homme puisse poursuivre, de méme, étant la réalisation 
fantastique de «l’essence humaine», étant la plus grande contradiction 
entre l’homme et lui-méme, c’est elle, et plus précisément son Dieu tout- 
puissant, qui cache 4 l’homme sa propre toute-puissance. Bref, «la plus 
profonde des aliénations» doit aussi, une fois détruite, révéler 4 homme la 
puissance invincible de son étre propre. Dans la destruction de Villusion 
de la Providence, l’homme prendra conscience, d’une maniére pratique, 
de ce qu’il est lui-méme la providence’. Et, & la place du Dieu «fantéme» 


1. Marx-Encex ts, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.75. 

2. «L’abolition de la religion, en tant que bonheur illusoire du peuple, telle 
est l’exigence de son véritable bonheur».—TJbid., p.14. 

3. Ibid., p.28. 

4. Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.222. 

5. Ibid., p.222. 

6. Ibid., p.223. 

7. «Providence, but providentiel, voila le grand mot dont on se sert aujourd’hui 
pour expliquer la marche de l’histoire. Dans le fait, ce mot n’explique rien. C’est tout 
au plus une forme déclamatoire, une maniére comme une autre de paraphraser les faits». 
—Ibid., p.122.— «Si Staline éprouve certains pressentiments personnels il les exprime pro- 


- bablement en chiffres et en pourcentages dans lesquels il croit comme dans des divinités. 


Je lui demandai s’il croyait & la destinée. A cette question, son visage prit une ex- 
pression grave; il réfléchit un moment et répondit: «Non, je n’y crois pas. La des- 
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‘ , 1 
(qui céde une partie de son superflu aux hommes et 4 la nature» ’, du 
. . . 2 . ) 
«vieux Dieu, créateur, gardien de toutes choses)“, il mettra l’homme 
° . : F 3 
nouveau, qui, au lieu de proposer, disposera “. 


VIII. COMMENT FAUT-IL COMBATTRE LA RELIGION ag 


D’aprés le marxisme, il faut combattre la religion, la plus grande des 
aliénations, d’une maniére pratique, c’est-a-dire d’une maniére réelle, 
donc matérielle, et non pas de fagon purement idéologique, c’est-a-dire 
par une critique purement théorique*. La théorie marxiste est direc- 
tement ordonnée & la pratique, elle est purement directrice d’une action 
concréte °, 

«Les formes et les produits de la conscience ne peuvent étre dissous 
par la critique mentale»®. «Ce n’est pas la critique mais la révolution 
qui est la force motrice de l’histoire»’. C’est une illusion «de croire 
au pouvoir des concepts pour faire ou pour détruire le monde»*. «Des 
idées ne peuvent pas mener au dela des réalités universellement données, 
mais peuvent seulement mener au dela des idées de ces réalités. Des idées 
d’ailleurs ne peuvent rien réaliser. Pour la réalisation des idées, il faut les 
hommes qui mettent en ceuvre une puissance pratique». «L’argument 


tinée ce n’est qu’un préjugé. C’est une idée absurde». II rit & sa maniére sourde 
et répéta deux fois en allemand: «Schicksal, Schicksal» (Destinée, Destinée!) Puis 
il reeommenea & parler russe et dit: La destinée, c’était bon pour les Grecs, qui avaient 
leurs dieux et leurs déesses pour diriger tout d’en haut»y.—Lupwiae, Emit, Staline, Ed. 
de la Maison Frangaise, New York 1942, p.161. ~ 


*Comme il s’agit, dans ce dernier paragraphe, d’une tactique avouée, il suffira 
de citer de larges extraits des classiques du marxisme orthodoxe. 


1. Marx-Enasts, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.56. 
2. Ibid., p.108. 


3. «Le proverbe est toujours vrai: L’homme propose et Dieu dispose. (Dieu, 
c’est-a-dire la domination extérieure du monde de production eapitaliste). Il ne suffit 
pas de connaitre—combien méme cette connaissance serait 4 la fois plus étendue et 
plus profonde que celle de l’6conomie bourgeoise—pour soumettre les forces sociales 
& la société; pour cela, il faut avant tout un acte social. Et quand cet acte sera 
accompli, quand la société, prenant possession de l’ensemble des moyens de pro- 
duction et les dirigeant selon un plan, aura libéré elle-méme et tous ses membres de 
la servitude oi elle est tenue par les moyens de production qu’elle a elle-méme produits 
et qui s’opposent & elle comme des forces é6trangéres et irrésistibles; quand l’homme non 
content de proposer disposera; alors seulement disparattra la dernidére puissance 
étrangére qui se refléte encore dans la religion; et avec elle disparaitra le reflet religieux 
lui-méme, tout simplement parce qu’il n’y aura plus alors d’objets pour s’y refléter».— 
Marx-Eneets, Les grands textes du marzisme sur la religion, p.45 


4. Marx, Morceaux choisis, p.29. Cf. également, Aporatsxy V., Dialectical 
Materialism, New York, International Publishers, 1936, p.58. 


5. «Notre doctrine—a dit Engels de lui-méme et de son célabre ami—n’est 
pas un dogme, mais un guide pour l’action. Cette formule classique souligne avec 
une force et une expression remarquables cet aspect du marxisme que l’on perd de vue 
& tout instant. Or, en le perdant de vue, nous faisons du marxisme une chose unila- 
térale, difforme, morte, nous en arrachons |’Ame vivante, nous sapons ses bases théo- 
riques fondamentales—la dialectique, la doctrine de l’évolution historique générale 
et pleine de contradictions; nous sapons son lien avec les tiches pratiques et précises 
de |’époque susceptibles de se modifier & chaque nouveau tournant ae Vhistoire».— 
Linine, Marz, Engels, Marzisme, p.111. 


6. Marx-Enaets, The German Ideology, p.28. La traduction francaise est de 
nous, 

7. Ibid., p.29. 

8. Ibid., p.95. 
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évident en faveur du radicalisme de la théorie allemande, en faveur de son 
énergie pratique, c’est qu’elle part de la suppression énergique, positive 
de la religion»’. Ainsi s’exprimaient Marx et Engels dans 1’ Idéologie 
allemande et dans la Sainte Famille. Faisant écho a ses maitres, Lénine 
déclare que 


le marxisme n’est pas un matérialisme qui s’en tient Al’a. b. ec... Il faut savoir lutter 
contre la religion; or, pour cela, il faut expliquer, dans le sens matérialiste, la source 
de la foi et de la religion des masses. On ne doit pas confiner la lutte contre la religion 
dans une prédication idéologique abstraite; on ne doit pas la réduire & une prédi- 
cation de cette nature, il faut lier cette lutte A la pratique concréte du mouvement 
de classe?. Ni livres, ni prédications, ajoute Lénine, n’éclaireront le prolétariat 
s'il n’est pas éclairé par la lutte qu’il soutient lui-méme contre les forces occultes du 
capitalisme. L’unité de cette lutte réellement révolutionnaire de la classe opprimée 
pour se créer un paradis sur terre nous importe plus que l’unité d’opinion des pro- 
létaires sur le paradis du ciel 3, 


* * * 


Le marxiste doit combattre pratiquement la religion. Mais quelle 
méthode doit-il suivre dans ce combat? Si de matérialisme dialectique. . . 


BS 


est absolument athée et définitivement hostile 4 toute religion» *, cela 
ne veut pas dire que (dans notre programme nous nous déclarons athées» °. 
Il faut «moins jouer avec la firme athéisme (ce qui rappelle les enfants 
assurant & qui veut les entendre, qu’ils n’ont pas peur de croquemitaine) 
que faire connaitre au peuple son contenu» °. 

Certains marxistes qui, 4 la suite d’Auguste Blanqui, croyaient que 
les mesures administratives suffisaient pour supprimer la religion, encou- 
raient les reproches de Engels. 


Nos blanquistes ont cela de commun avec les bakounistes qu’ils veulent, comme 
eux, représenter l’idée la plus extréme. C’est pourquoi aussi, remarquons-le en 
passant, leurs moyens coincident souvent avec ceux des bakounistes, quoique leurs 
buts soient opposés. Ainsi, quant a l’athéisme, il s’agit d’étre plus radicaux que les 
autres. 


Par bonheur, il n’est plus difficile aujourd’hui d’étre athée. L’athéisme va de 
soi dans les partis ouvriers européens, quoique, dans certains pays, il paratt étre assez 
particulier, comme chez ce bakouniste espagnol qui déclarait 4 ce sujet: «Croire en 
Dieu, c’est contraire A tout socialisme; mais croire en la Vierge Marie, c’est une tout 
autre chose. Tout socialiste convenable doit, naturellement, croire en la Vierge 
Marie». On peut dire que les ouvriers social-démocrates allemands ont déja dépassé 
le stade de l’athéisme. Ce mot purement négatif ne s’applique plus 4 eux, parce qu’ils 
ne sont plus en contradiction théorique avec la croyance en Dieu, la religion, mais 
seulement en contradiction pratique. Ils ont tout simplement rompu avec l’idée de 
Dieu; ils vivent et pensent dans le monde réel et sont ainsi matérialistes. Ce devrait 
étre le cas en France, sinon il n’y aurait rien de plus simple que d’organiser la diffu- 
sion en masse parmi les ouvriers frangais de la magnifique littérature francaise maté- 
rialiste du siécle dernier ot l’esprit francais, tant dans sa forme que dans son contenu, 


1. Marx, Morceauz choisis, p.186. 
2. Marx-Enaets, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, p.7. 


3. Ibid., p.10. a 
4. Lenin, Religion, New York: International Publishers, 3e édition, 1935, p. 


11. La traduction francaise est de nous. 


 -§. Ibid., p.9. a 
6. Marx-Encets, Les grands textes du marzisme sur la religion, p.91. 
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a atteint son point culminant. Cette littérature—si l’on prend en considération le 
niveau de la science de cette époque—ne se trouve pas encore dépassée aujourd’hul 
dans sa forme et dans son contenu. Mais cela ne convient pas 4 nos blanquistes. 
Afin de prouver qu’ils sont les plus radicaux, ils ont supprimé Dieu par un décret comme 
en 1793: La Commune doit libérer pour toujours Vhumanité de ce spectre de la masére 
passée (Dieu), de cette cause (Dieu inexistant, la cause!) de la misére présente. Dans 
la Commune, il n’y a plus de place pour les curés, toute cérémonie religieuse, toute orga- 
nisation religieuse est interdite. 


Cette revendication de transformer les hommes en athées par ordre du mufti 
est signée par deux membres de la Commune qui ont eu, semble-t-il, assez d’occasions 
pour se convaincre que primo, on peut énormément commander sur le papier sans que 
cela doive étre exécuté et secundo, que les persécutions sont le meilleur moyen pour 
favoriser les convictions nuisibles. Une chose est certaine: le seul service qu’on peut 
encore aujourd’hui rendre 4 Dieu, c’est de proclamer |’athéisme, article de foi obli- 
gatoire et surpasser la législation issue du Kulturkampf de Bismarck contre l Eglise, 
par l’interdiction de la religion en général 1, 


De méme, dans |’attaque contre la religion, il faut éviter de présenter 
toute religion comme |’invention d’imposteurs; il faut, par exemple, recon- 
naitre que le christianisme a contribué au relévement des masses: 


Se Considérer toutes les religions, et avec elles le christianisme, comme l’invention 
d’imposteurs, écrit Engels, point de vue qui a dominé depuis les libres penseurs du 
moyen Age jusqu’aux philosophes du XVIIle siécle inclus, cessa d’étre suffisant depuis 
que Hegel attribua comme tAche 4 la philosophie de prouver |’évolution rationnelle de 
Vhistoire universelle. Il est parfaitement compréhensible que, si des religions nées 
naturellement, comme l’adoration des fétiches chez les négres, la religion primitive 
des Aryens, ont surgi sans que l’imposture y participAt le moins du monde, |’impos- 
ture des prétres devint trés rapidement inévitable dans leur développement ultérieur. 
Les religions artificielles, en méme temps que |’exaltation sincére qu’elles soulevaient, 
ne pouvaient traiter de leur base sans imposture, sans fausser les événements histo- 
riques, et le christianisme, dés ses débuts méme, donna de trés bons exemples de telles 
impostures, ainsi que le montre Bruno Bauer dans sa critique du Nowveau Testament: 
mais cela ne régle qu’un phénoméne général et n’explique pas le cas concret dont il est 
question ici. 


On ne peut se contenter de déclarer que la religion qui conquit l’empire romain 
et qui, depuis 1800 ans, régne sur une importante partie du monde civilisé est une 
absurdité cuisinée par des imposteurs. Pour la comprendre, il est nécessaire de savoir 
expliquer son origine et son développement dans ces conditions historiques ov elle 
naquit et atteignit la domination. Dans le cas du christianisme, il faut résoudre la 
question de savoir de quelle maniére les masses populaires de l’empire romain pré- 
férérent 4 toutes les autres religions cette absurdité, préchée 4 l’esclave et A l’opprimé, 
de telle fagon qu’a la fin l’ambitieux Constantin s’apercut qu’accepter cette absurde 
Eoiapon Bigat le meilleur moyen de se grandir jusqu’a la position d’autocrate du monde 
romain 2, 


* * * 


Suffit-il de déclarer que la religion est une affaire privée? II faut 
s’entendre: 


«La religion doit étre regardée comme une affaire privée»; c’est dans ces termes 
qu’on a coutume d’exprimer |’attitude des socialis'es par rapport 4 la religion. Mais 
nous devons définir le sens de ces mots de facon précise, de maniére A éviter tout malen- 
tendu. Nous demandons que la religion soit considérée comme une affaire vivée en 
ce qui concerne |’Etat, mais nous ne pouvons en aucune circonstance la . asidérer 
comme une affaire privée, en ce qui concerne notre Parti. 


1. Ibid., pp.92-94. 
2, Ibid., pp.91-92. 
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: L’Btat ne doit pas se méler de la religion; les sociétés religieuses ne doivent pas 
étre liées A VEtat. Chacun doit étre absolument libre de professer la religion de son 
choix, ou de n’en professer aucune, i.e. d’étre un athée, comme c’est le cas pour tout 
socialiste, habituellement. Il ne doit y avoir aucune distinction de droits entre les 
citoyens du point de vue religieux. Méme les particularités religieuses des citoyens 
doivent complétement disparaitre des documents officiels. Aucun subside ne doit 
étre payé A l’église établie, et aucun don provenant des fonds de l’Etat ne doit étre 
fait A l’église ou & une société religieuse. Ces sociétés doivent devenir indépendantes 
de l’Etat, et fonctionner comme associations volontaires de citoyens d’une méme foi!. 


Par contre, pour le parti du prolétariat socialiste, ajoute Lénine, la religion n’est 
pas une affaire privée. Notre parti est une ligue de combattants progressifs, dont la 
conscience de classe est développée et qui veulent la libération de la classe laborieuse. 
Une telle ligue ne peut pas et ne doit pas étre indifférente & un défaut de conscience 
de classe, 4 l’ignorance ou & la stupidité qui se manifeste sous forme de croyances reli- 
gieuses. Nous demandons la compléte séparation de l’Etat et de l’Figlise, en vue 
de dissiper le brouillard religieux, au moyen d’armes intellectuelles seulement, par la 
presse et par la persuasion orale. L’un des buts de notre organisation, i.e. le Parti 
travailliste russe social-démocrate, est précisément de combattre toute déception 
religieuse des ouvriers. Pour nous, le combat idéologique n’est pas une affaire privée, 
mais un probléme qui concerne le Parti entier et le prolétariat entier. 

S’il en est ainsi, pourquoi ne déclarons-nous pas dans notre programme que nous 
sommes athées? Pourquoi n’empéchons-nous pas les chrétiens et les croyants de 
se joindre A notre Parti? 

La réponse & cette question révéle une importante différence entre l’attitude 
bourgeoise-démocratique et l’attitude sociale-démocratique A l’égard de la religion. 


Notre programme est entiérement basé sur une conception scientifique—ou pour 
étre plus précis—sur une conception matérialiste du monde. C’est pourquoi, en ex- 
posant notre programme, nous devons nécessairement expliquer les racines actuelles, 
historiques et économiques du brouillard religieux. Notre programme implique néces- 
sairement la propagande de Il’athéisme. La publication de la littérature scientifique 
sur le sujet, (littérature dont la publication a été jusqu’ici fortement défendue et per- 
sécutée par le gouvernement féodal autocrate) doit maintenant devenir une des pré- 
occupations de notre travail de Parti. Désormais, nous devrons probablement suivre 
le conseil que Engels donna jadis aux Socialistes allemands, 4 savoir de traduire 
et de répandre parmi la masse, ]’instructive littérature athée du XVIIlIe siécle. 

Mais, sous ce rapport, nous ne devons, sous aucun prétexte, nous laisser aller & 
traiter la question religieuse dans |’abstrait,—de fagon idéaliste—comme un probléme 
de raison pure, détaché de la lutte des classes, comme le font souvent les bourgeois 
radicaux démocrates. II serait absurde de penser que, dans une société basée sur 
Voppression et l’asservissement illimité des masses laborieuses, il est possible de chasser 
les préjugés religieux par une simple prédication. Ce serait faire preuve d’une étroi- 
tesse d’esprit bourgeoise de perdre de vue que l’oppression exercée sur l’humanité 
par la religion n’est que le produit et la réflection de l’oppression économique sur la 
société. Ni livres, ni prédications n’éclaireront le prolétariat s’il n’est pas éclairé 
par la lutte qu’il soutient lui-méme contre les forces occultes du capitalisme. L’unité 
de cette lutte réellement révolutionnaire de la classe opprimée pour se créer un paradis 
sur terre nous importe plus que l’unité d’opinion des prolétaires sur le paradis du ciel. 

Voila pourquoi, dans notre programme, nous ne déclarons pas, et nous ne devons 
pas déclarer que nous sommes athées; voild pourquoi nous ne défendons pas et nous 
ne devons pas défendre aux prolétaires qui adhérent encore au résidu de vieux préjugés 
de prendre un meilleur contact avec notre Parti. Nous enseignerons toujours une 
conception scientifique du monde; nous devons combattre les inconséquences des 
Chrétiens; mais cela ne veut pas dire que la question religieuse doit étre mise & 
Vavant-plan ov elle n’est pas 4 sa place. Nous ne devons pas permettre que les forces 

qui combattent un réel combat révolutionnaire, économique et politique soient 


4 


1. Lenn, Religion, p.8. 
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brisées pour l’amour d’opinions et de réves de troisiéme ordre, qui perdent rapidement 
toute signification politique, et qui sont relégués au tas des déchets par le cours normal 
du développement économique 


La bourgeoisie réactionnaire, ici comme ailleurs, se donne de la peine pour attiser 
les animosités religieuses en vue de diriger l’attention des masses sur la religion et de 
V’éloigner des questions réellement importantes et fondamentales, les questions éco- 
nomiques et politiques, que le prolétariat pan-russe, actuellement uni dans un combat 
révolutionnaire, est en train de régler. Cette tactique réactionnaire de diviser les 
forces prolétariennes, qui aujourd’hui se manifeste principalement sous forme d’émeu- 
tes organisées par les Cent-Noirs peut se manifester demain sous des formes plus 
subtiles. En toutes circonstances, nous y opposerons une défense calme, soutenue 
et patiente de la solidarité prolétarienne et notre conception scientifique du monde, 
moyens qui empécheront la division sur des points secondaires. 


Le prolétariat révolutionnaire y verra que la religion devient réellement une 
affaire privée, en ce qui concerne l’Etat. Et alors, sous un régime libéré de la moisis- 
sure moyendgeuse, le prolétariat livrera un grand combat ouvert pour |’abolition de 
l’esclavage économique, vraie source de la déception religieuse de l’humanité !. 


Bref, We parti du prolétariat exige que |’Htat déclare la religion une 
affaire privée, mais il ne regarde pas pour un seul instant la lutte contre 
opium du peuple—la lutte contre la superstition religieuse, etc.—comme 
une affaire privée. Les opportunistes ont déformé la question de telle 
facon qu’il semble que le Parfi social-démocrate regarde la religion comme 
une affaire privée» ”, 

+8 


Pour étre efficace, la lutte contre la religion doit procéder par étapes. 
Engels relate avec une visible satisfaction et semble citer en exemple le 
programme suivi par la Commune dans sa lutte contre la religion. 


... Le ler avril, on décida que le plus haut traitement de la Commune, partant 
done de ses membres, ne dépasserait pas 6,000 francs. Le lendemain, on décida la 
séparation de l’Eglise et de l’Etat, la suppression de tout budget des cultes, la nationa- 
lisation des biens du clergé; le 8 avril, on décida de bannir des écoles tous les symboles 
religieux, images, dogmes, priéres, bref «tout ce qui reléve de la canscience indivi- 
duelle de chacun», et cette décision recut peu A peu son exécution... 


...Comme il n’y avait dans la Commune que des ouvriers ou des représentants 
reconnus de la classe ouvriére, ses décrets furent nettement marqués du sceau prolé- 
tarien. Son ceuvre consista, en effet, ou en réformes que la bourgeoisie républicaine, 
par lacheté, avait abandonnées, et qui étaient, pour le libre essor du prolétariat, une 
base nécessaire, comme, par exemple, les mesures s’inspirant de ce principe que la 
religion est chose privée, ou en réformes qui intéressaient directement la classe ou- 
vriére et, par endroits, taillaient profondément dans le vieil ordre social. 


..-Et dans La Guerre civile en France, Marx affirme sur le méme sujet: «La 
Commune aurait mis l’instruction par le maitre d’école A la place de l’abétissement 
par le prétre. Or, le paysan frangais est avant tout calculateur. I] eut trouvé par- 


faitement raisonnable que le traitement des prétres, au lieu d’étre arraché de force — 


par le percepteur, ne dépendit plus que de la volonté et des instincts religieux de leurs 
paroissiens 3, 


La lutte contre la religion doit aussi étre pratique, elle doit donner 
des résultats concrets. Done elle doit étre prudente: : 


1. Ibid., p.9-11. 
2. Ibid., p.18. 
3. Marx-Enexxs, Les grands textes du marxisme sur la religion, pp.128-129. 
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; Séparer par une barriére absolue, infranchissable, la propagande dialectique de 
l’athéisme, e est-A-dire la destruction des croyantes religieuses chez certainies couches 
du prolétariat, d’avec le succés, la marche, les conditions de la lutte de classe de ces 
couches, c’est raisonner sur un mode qui n’est pas dialectique; c’est faire une barriére 
absolue de ce qui est une barriére mobile, relative, c’est rompre violemment ce qui est 
indissolublement lié a la réalité vivante. Prenons un exemple. Le prolétariat d’une 
région ou d’une branche d’industrie est formé, disons, d’une couche de social-démo- 
crates assez éclairés qui sont, bien entendu, athées, et d’ouvriers assez arriérés ayant 
encore des attaches 4 la campagne et au sein de la paysannerie, croyant en Dieu, fré- 
quentant l’église ou méme soumis & l’influence directe du prétre de l’endroit qui, 
admettons, est en passe de fonder un syndicat ouvrier chrétien. Supposons encore 
que la lutte économique dans cette localité ait abouti A la gréve. Un marxiste est 
forcément tenu de placer le suecés du mouvement gréviste au premier plan, de réagir 
résolument contre la division des ouvriers dans cette lutte entre athées et chrétiens, 
de combattre résolument cette division. Dans ces circonstances, la propagande athée 
peut s’avérer superflue et nuisible, non pas du point de vue banal de la crainte d’effarou- 
cher les couches retardataires, de perdre un mandat aux élections, etc., mais du point 
de vue du progrés réel de la lutte de classe qui, dans les conditions de la société capi- 
taliste moderne, aménera les ouvriers chrétiens A la social-démocratie et 4 l’athéisme 
cent fois mieux qu’un sermon athée tout court. Dans un tel moment, et dans ces 
conditions, le prédicateur de l’athéisme ferait le jeu du curé, de tous les curés, qui 
ne désirent rien autant que remplacer la division des ouvriers d’aprés leur participa- 
tion & la gréve par la division d’aprés leur foi en Dieu. L’anarchiste qui précherait 
la guerre contre Dieu 4 tout prix, aiderait en fait les curés et la bourgeoisie (comme du 
reste les anarchistes aident toujours, en fait, la bourgeoisie). Le anarxisme doit étre 
matérialiste, c’est-A-dire ennemi de la religion, mais un matérialiste dialectique, c’est- 
a-dire envisageant la lutte contre la religion, non pas de facon abstraite, non pas sur le 
terrain d’abstraction purement théorique d’une propagande toujours égale 4 elle- 
méme, mais de fagon concréte, sur le terrain de la lutte de classe réellement en marche, 
et qui éduque les masses plus que tout et mieux que tout. Le marxiste doit savoir 
tenir compte de l’ensemble de la situation concréte; il doit savoir toujours marquer la 
limite entre l’anarchisme et l’opportunisme (cette limite est relative, mobile, variable, 
mais elle existe), ne tomber ni dans le révolutionarisme abstrait, verbal et prati- 
quement vide de l’anarchiste, ni dans le philistinisme et l’opportunisme du petit bour- 
geois ou de I’intellectuel libéral, qui redoute la lutte contre la religion, oublie la mission 
qui lui incombe, s’accommode de la foien Dieu, s’inspire non pas des intéréts de la 
lutte de classe, mais d’un mesquin et misérable petit calcul: ne pas vexer, ne pas re- 
pousser, ne pas effaroucher, d’une maxime sage entre toutes: «Vivre et laisser vivre les 
autres», etc. 


C’est de ce point de vue qu’il faut résoudre toutes les questions particuliéres, 
touchant l’attitude de la social-démocratie envers la religion. Par exemple, on pose 
souvent la question de savoir si un prétre peut étre membre du Parti social-démocrate. 
A cette question, on répond d’ordinaire par |’affirmative, sans réserve aucune, en invo- 
quant V’expérience des partis social-démocrates européens. Mais cette expérience 
est née non seulement de l’application du marxisme au mouvement ouvrier, mais 
aussi des conditions historiques particuliéres de |’Occident, inexistantes en Russie 
(nous parlons plus bas de ces conditions), de sorte qu’ici une réponse absolument affir- 
mative est fausse. On ne saurait une fois pour toutes, et quelles que soient les condi- 
tions, proclamer que les prétres ne peuvent étre membres du Parti social-démocrate, 
mais on ne saurait davantage une fois pour toutes, faire jouer l’inverse. — Si un prétre 
vient & nous pour se livrer 4 un travail politique commun et qu’il s’acquitte conscien- 
cieusement de sa tAche dans le Parti sans s’élever contre le programme du Parti, nous 
pouvons l’admettre dans les rangs de la social-démocratie, car la contradiction de 
Vesprit et des bases de notre programme avec les convictions religieuses du prétre, 
pourrait, dans ces conditions, demeurer sa contradiction a lui, le concernant person- 
nellement; quant & faire subir 4 ses membres un examen pour savoir s'il y a chez 
eux absence de contradiction entre leurs opinions et le programme du Parti, une orga- 
nisation politique ne peut s’y livrer. Mais il va de soi qu’un cas analogue ne pourrait 
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étre qu’une rare exception méme en Europe, en Russie, 4 plus forte raison, il est tout 
4 fait improbable. Et si, par exemple, un prétre entrait au Parti social-démocrate 
et engageait A l’intérieur de ce Parti, comme action principale et presque ee 
la propagande active de conceptions religieuses, le Parti devrait nécessairement eX- 
clure de son sein. Nous devons non seulement admettre, mais travailler a attirer 
au Parti social-démocrate tous les ouvriers qui conservent encore la foi en Dieu; nous 
sommes absolument contre la moindre injure & leurs convictions religieuses, mais nous 
les attirons pour les éduquer dans |’esprit de notre programme, et non pour qu ils 
combattent activement ce dernier. Nous autorisons & l’intérieur du Parti la liberté 
d’opinion, mais seulement dans certaines limites, déterminées par la liberté du grou- 
pement: nous ne sommes pas tenus de marcher la main dans la main avec les propa- 
gateurs actifs des points de vue écartés par la majorité du Parti 1. 


se gente 


Au besoin, il faut savoir opérer la retraite et créer chez l’adversaire 
Villusion qu’on a abandonné la lutte: 


Les partis révolutionnaires, dit Lénine, doivent parachever leur instruction. Ils 
ont appris 4 mener |’offensive. Ils doivent comprendre maintenant qu’il est indis- 
pensable de compléter cette science par la science de la retraite opérée dans les régles. 
Il faut comprendre—et la classe révolutionnaire s’applique & comprendre par sa propre 
et amére expérience,—qu’il est impossible de vaincre sans avoir appris la science de 
offensive et de la retraite opérées dans les régles. 


Le but d’une telle stratégie, ajoute Staline, est de gagner du temps, de démora- 
liser l’adversaire et d’accumuler des forces pour, ensuite, passer 4 l’offensive 2. 


D’aucuns pensent, poursuit Staline, que le léninisme est en général, contre les 
réformes, contre les compromis et les accords. C’est absolument faux. Les bol- 
chéviks savent tout aussi bien que les autres que, en un certain sens, (tout ce qui se 
donne est bon 4 prendre»; que dans certaines circonstances les réformes en général, les 
compromis et les accords en particulier, sont nécessaires et utiles. .. 


Il ne s’agit évidemment pas des réformes ou des compromis et des accords, mais 
de l’usage que les gens font des réformes et des accords. 


Pour le réformiste, la réforme est tout; le travail révolutionnaire, lui, n’est JA 
que pour la forme, que pour en parler, pour jeter de la poudre aux yeux. C’est pour- 
quoi avec la tactique réformiste, dans les conditions d’existence du pouvoir bourgeois, 
une réforme devient inévitablement un instrument de renforcement de ce pouvoir, 
un instrument de désagrégation de la révolution. 


Pour le révolutionnaire, au contraire, le principal c’est le travail révolutionnaire, 
et non la réforme; pour lui, la réforme n’est que le produit accessoire de la révolution. 
C’est pourquoi, avec la tactique révolutionnaire, dans les conditions d’existente du 
pouvoir bourgeois, une réforme devient naturellement un instrument de désagré- 
gation de ce pouvoir, un instrument de renforcement de la révolution, un point d’appui 
pour le développement continu du mouvement révolutionnaire. 


Le révolutionnaire accepte la réforme afin de l’utiliser comme une amorce pour 
allier action légale & l’action illégale, afin de s’en servir comme d’un abri pour ren- 
forcer le travail illégal en vue de la préparation révolutionnaire des masses au renver- 
sement de la bourgeoisie. 


C’est 14 l’essence de l'utilisation révolutionnaire des réformes et des accords dans 
les conditions de l’impérialisme 3, 


1. Liéninz, Marz, Engels, Marxisme, pp.252-254. 


2. Sraine, Les Questions du Léninisme, Ed. Sociales Internationales, Paris 1938, 


t.1, pp.88-89. 
3. Ibid., pp.93-94. 
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Telle est, briévement esquissée, la théorie marxiste sur la fin de 
"homme, sur ses besoins, sur le travail par lequel il doit satisfaire ses besoins 
et se procurer les biens matériels auxquels il doit tout ordonner. Nous 
avons vu que non seulement |’homme doit poursuivre les biens matériels 
avant tout, mais qu’il doit lutter contre tout ce qui est un obstacle 4 l’ob- 
tention de ce but. Il doit done combattre toutes les formes d’aliénations 
mais en particulier la forme la plus dangereuse de toutes: la religion. Et 
parce qu’il a foi avant tout, non dans le pouvoir des concepts, mais dans 
la pratique révolutionnaire, le marxiste fera de ce combat, un combat 
théorique mais aussi et surtout pratique et révolutionnaire. II s’agit de 
(renverser toutes les formes sociales ov l'homme est un étre dégradé» 1. 

Cependant la lutte contre la religion doit étre subordonnée & la lutte 
de classe. C’est pourquoi le combat par le glaive n’est pas utilisable en 
tout temps. II faut y joindre la tactique révolutionnaire qui sait attendre, 
utiliser les compromis, et préparer par des reculs stratégiques de nou- 
velles offensives. 

. Lorsqu’on a affaire A un tel ennemi, l’on ne saurait trop se «prémunir 
contre ses ruses). 


Henri LEGAULT, C.S.V. 


ed 


Homére, poéte théologien 


On a coutume de considérer l’avénement de la philosophie grecque 
avec Thalés comme un miracle, voulant exprimer par 1a une discontinuité 
absolue entre la philosophie grecque et tous les efforts antérieurs de pensée. 
Quand cette philosophie n’est pas présentée comme s’opposant aux poétes 
théologiens, on laisse entendre qu’elle aurait eu tout au moins une origine, 
sous tous les rapports, indépendante et tout 4 fait premiére. C’est l’avis 
de la plupart des historiens modernes de la philosophie et des sciences. 


Cette séparation de la philosophie d’avec la poésie et la théogonie 
semble avoir été inventée pour assigner une origine historique trés reculée 
et surtout trés helléne 4 cette conception pseudo-scientifique de la science 
qui consiste 4 montrer que les choses «ne sont que ce qu’elles sont». Ainsi, 
Thalés aurait été le premier de cette génération de penseurs parce que le 
premier il aurait soutenu que toutes choses, malgré leur immense variété, 
ne sont en définitive que de l’eau. Si l’on admet cette conception pseudo- 
scientifique, il faut aussi croire que la grandeur d’une intelligence doit se 
mesurer 4 sa capacité de tout ramener 4 rien. 


Nous nous proposons de relever chez Homére, poéte théologien que 
la tradition la plus ancienne a placé parmi les Sages, les points qui ont le 
plus de rapport a la sagesse et pour lesquels il nous semble avoir mérité 
cette appellation de sage. Nous essaierons de montrer non seulement |’unité 
et la continuité des débuts de la philosophie en tant que philosophie, mais 
aussi le rapport trés profond de la poésie théologique A la philosophie qui 
en est pour ainsi dire la continuation sur un plan nouveau’. Nous ne 


_ 1. C’est la thése de M. R. K. Hack, God in Greek Philosophy to the time of Socrates, 
Princeton 1931. Toutefois, cet auteur s’est placé d’emblée au point de vue théolo- 
gique. Mais nous croyons que sa position sera mieux établie et défendue si nous nous 
plagons au point de vue formel de la sagesse qui est le principe méme de la continuité. 
Nous étudions la philosophie grecque en ses commencements comme intégrant la 
tradition religieuse. C’est aussi l’opinion de Zeller: «The religion of the Greeks, like 
every positive religion, stands to the philosophy of that people in a relation partly of 
affinity and partly of opposition».—A History of Greek Philosophy from the earliest 
period to the tume of Socrates, english translation by 8. F. ALLEyNnn, London 1881, vol.I, 
pp.5lss._ Zeller continue: «Philosophy indeed has itself been at work in the 
alee of the popular faith, but the religious notion first contained the germs 

om which the purer conceptions of philosophy were afterwards developed ».— Ibid. 
vol.I, p.52. Cette continuité est également admise par Jaeger: «We cannot say 
that scientific thinking began either when rational thinking began or when mythical 
thinking ended. Even in the philosophy of Plato and Aritoteles we can find genuine 
mythologizing. ..»—Paideia, translated from the second german edition by GILBERT 
Hiaunt, New York 1939, vol.I, p.149. Le «donné mythologique» fut expliqué ration- 
nellement: «We must interpret the growth of Greek Philosophy as the process by 
which the original religious conception of the universe, the conception implicit inthe 
myth, was increasingly rationalized ».—Ibid., p.150. Et non seulement i n’y @ pas 
discontinuité6, mais le passage de la poésie théologique aux premiéres tentatives de la 
pensée formellement philosophique s’opére selon la plus organique unité: «There is 
no discontinuity between Ionian natural philosophy and the Homeric poems. The 
history of Greek thought is an organic unity, closed and complete».— Jbid., p.149. 
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voulons pas soutenir que la philosophie s’est substituée a la poésie tout court. 
La poésie est un genre irréductible et son mode de connaitre atteint des 
aspects de la réalité auxquels notre pensée strictement scientifique ne peut 
atteindre. Cela est déjA vrai du sens. Nous voulons seulement dire 
que dans la poésie théologique des sages grecs se dégage une tendance, 
une pensée dont la philosophie proprement dite sera l’état de liberté?. 


En quoi Homére aurait-il été comme un précurseur de la philosophie 
grecque? Il ne semble pas que ce soit en tant que poéete, car le sujet et 
le mode poétiques sont radicalement différents du sujet et du mode philo- 
sophiques. Le poéte, en effet, produit des imitations délectables qui ont 
raison de terme comme telles. «Poeta utitur metaphoris propter repre- 
sentationem: representatio enim naturaliter homini delectabilis est» 7. 
Bien que l’imitation poétique soit nécessairement limitation de quelque 
original, d’une chose ou d’une action, l’imitation n’est pas comme telle 
ordonnée 4 la manifestation de l’original. Au contraire, dans la poésie 
pure, l’original n’est que moyen. L’imitation doit étre meilleure 4 con- 
templer que l’original. Les hommes de la tragédie doivent étre plus remar- 
quables que nous, soit meilleurs, soit pires, et cela est l’ceuvre du poéte. 

Comme la tragédie est limitation d’hommes meilleurs que nous, il faut imiter 
les bons portraitistes; ceux-ci, en effet, pour rendre la forme particuliére de l’original, 
peignent, tout en composant des portraits ressemblants, en plus beau. Ainsi aussi 
le poéte, quand il imite des hommes violents ou léches ou qui ont n’importe quel 


autre défaut de ce genre dans leur caractére, doit tels quels en faire des hommes remar- 
quables: tel est, par exemple, Achille dans Agathon et dans Homére3. 


Le monde de la poésie doit étre meilleur que le monde concret et plus 
intelligible. 


La poésie est plus philosophique et d’un caractére plus élevé que Vhistoire, car la 
poésie raconte plutét l’universel, histoire le singulier. L’universel, c’est-A-dire que 
telle sorte d’homme dira ou fera telles ou telles choses vraisemblablement ou néces- 
sairement; c’est A cette représentation que vise la poésie, bien qu’elle attribue des noms 
aux personnages; le singulier, c’est ce qu’a fait Alcibiade ou ce qui lui est arrivé¢. 


Se mouvant entre le singulier et l’universel proprement dit, la représen- 
tation poétique séduit la raison en tant que la représentation est imitation 
naturellement délectable. Nous disons que la poésie séduit la raison: 
cest a cause de la délectation liée 4 objet avec lequel elle constitue un 
terme quasi un par soi. «Poetica scientia est de his que propter defectum 
veritatis non possunt a ratione capi; unde oportet quod quasi quibusdam 
similitudinibus ratio seducatur»®. La poésie n’est pas illustrative de l’uni- 
versel proprement dit, ni du singulier comme tel. Elle tire plutét le singu- 


= ui est caractéristique des théogonies, ce n’est pas la matiére méme des 
—— oe diverses, lointaines, peut-étre en partie étrangéres; ce sont les traits 
qui témoignent d’une pensée indépendante et déja préludant au logos, & l’explication 
rationnelle: l’idée d’un développement du monde procédant de principes qui sont des 
principes abstraits, méme lorsqu’ils désignent des réalités matérielles comme la Terre 


et ’Eauy.—Gernet, Le génie grec dans la religion, Paris 1932, p.282. 
2. Ia, q.1, a.9, ad 1 et 2. 
3. Poét., ¢.15, 1454b8. 
4. Ibid., ¢.9, 1451b5. 
5. I Sent., prol., g.1, a.5, ad 3. 
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lier vers l’universel quant 4 ce qui, dans le singulier, échappe A l’universel. 
C’est cela qui est surélevé dans une représentation quasi universelle. 
C’est pourquoi la poésie est manifestative de ce qui n’est atteint ni dans 
la connaissance du singulier, ni dans notre connaissance de l’universel. 
Ce qu’elle exprime ne peut étre atteint dans ce qui est toujours et nécessai- 
rement; sous ce rapport, son sujet échappe 4 la science. Il ne peut pas non 
plus étre atteint dans le singulier qu’il dépasse par une certaine universalité 
intermédiaire’. 

La philosophie, au contraire, porte sur l’universel proprement dit et 
doit nous dire le pourquoi nécessaire dans ses raisonnements. En tant qu’el- 
le est science, elle porte sur ce qui est (au moins selon l’intelligence) parfai- 
tement séparable du singulier; elle est tournée vers des natures et des pour- 
quoi en soi universels. Son pourquoi contraint par lui-méme l’intelligence 
qui adhére A l’objet, non parce qu’il est délectable d’y adhérer, mais parce 
qu’il est vrai. La délectation sera pour la vérité elle-méme et uniquement. 
Quand la philosophie emploierait des similitudes, ce ne serait que par acci- 
dent, soit dans la cogitation préscientifique ot l’on chemine vers un objet, 
soit dans la cogitation entreprise pour dépasser en quelque sorte les limites 
de son sujet adéquat. 


La connaissance poétique n’est pas comme telle une inchoation, méme 
extrinséque, de la connaissance strictement philosophique, car elle porte 
sur un autre ordre d’objets ou elle est définitive et ou, d’une certaine maniére 
et dans son ordre, elle se suffit. Elle différe par lA radicalement de la dialec- 
tique qui, par sa nature méme, est intrinséquement ordonnée 4 la science; 
elle est via ad scienttam. La poésie différe aussi de la rhétorique qui est 
entiérement ordonnée & la persuasion de l’action. 


L’cuvre d’Homére n’est pas une ceuvre inachevée. II] semble bien 
que la perfection de cette ceuvre tant appréciée par Aristote (qui ne l’a 
jugée qu’au point de vue strictement poétique) devrait rendre oiseuse la 
question que nous faisons 4 son sujet. «Homére fait ses personnages 
supérieurs A la réalité» . 


1. Les «species factive» constituent cette universalité intermédiaire. «Ills 
quidem que sunt rerum factive, in tantum ducunt in cognitionem rei, in quantum 
ejus factive existunt; unde artifex qui artificiato tradit formam vel dispositionem 
materis, per formam artis cognoscit artificiatum quantum ad illud quod in eo causat. 
Et quia nulla ars hominis causat materiam, sed accipit eam jam prmexistentem, que 
est individuationis principium; ideo artifex per formam, puta edificator, cognoscit 
domum in universali; non autem hance domum ut est hee, nisi in quantum ejus noti- 
tiam accipit per sensum».— Q.D. de Anima, q.un., a.20,c. «Ledomaine propre dela 
poésie est, comme ce dernier mot l’indique, de ee De quelque chose qui était 
simplement pergu par les sens, l’homme fait quelque chose que la raison peut com- 

rendre et dont la sensibilité peut jouir, d’une chose matérielle il fait un étre spirituel. 
n donnant au mot sa pleine signification pour notre esprit et pour nos sens, la poésie 
est, comme vous dites en anglais, le pouvoir qui réalise pleinement les étres, qui en 
fait des réalités. Pour connaitre une chose, vous n’avez qu’a comprendre ce qu’elle 


est, mais pour faire une chose, vous avez & comprendre comment elle est faite. Et pour 


comprendre comment elle est faite vous devez comprendre en vue de quoi elle a 6 
faite, et quelle a été l’idée de celui & l’origine qui a tout fait. Vous ne nonseraiee Es 
une chose, vous n’avez aucun moyen de vous en servir convenablement, si vous ne 
comprenez pas ce qu’elle était appelée & signifier et & faire, si vous ne comprenez pas 
sa position, dans la communauté générale des choses visibles et invisibles, si vous 
n’en avez pas une idée wniverselle, si vous n’en avez pas une idée catholique».— CLav- 
DEL, Positions et propositions, Paris 1943, p.9. ; 

2. Poét., ¢.2, 1448a11. 
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Homére, parmi les nombreux mérites qui Je rendent digne d’éloges, a en parti- 
culier celui-ci que, seul d’entre les poétes, il n’ignore pas quelle doit étre son inter- 
vention personnelle dans le poéme. En effet, personnellement le poéte ne doit dire 
que trés peu de choses, car ce n’est pas en cela qu’il est imitateur. Or les autres sont 
en scéne eux-mémes 4 travers tout le poéme et ils imitent peu de choses et peu souvent, 
tandis qu’Homére, aprés un court préambule, met aussitét en scéne un homme ou 
une femme ou quelque autre personnage caractérisé, c’est-A-dire qu’aucun de ses 
personnages n’est sans caractére, que tous en ont un!.—Homére... excella dans 
le genre élevé (seul en effet il composa des ceuvres qui non seulement sont belles 
mais encore constituent des imitations dramatiques)... 2 


Or, il est une tradition qui remonte 4 Xénophane, 4 Héraclite et A 
Platon, qui voit dans Homére un éducateur dangereux en matiére religieuse 
et philosophique. I] serait d’autant plus dangereux que son art poétique 
est plus parfait. 


; «Homére et Hésiode ont attribué aux dieux toutes les choses qui, 
chez les hommes, sont opprobre et honte: vols, adultéres et tromperies 
: réciproques»*. Héraclite n’est pas moins catégorique: «“Homére devrait 
étre banni des concours et étre fouetté, et Archiloque pareillement»‘. 
Et Platon: 


(Les grandes fables) sont celles des deux conteurs Hésiode et Homére et des autres 
poétes; car ce sont eux qui ont composé ces fables mensongéres qu’on a racontées 
et qu’on raconte encore aux hommes.—Quelles sont ces fables, demanda-t-il, et 
qu’y bl4mes-tu ?—Ce qu’il faut bl4mer d’abord et avant tout, répondis-je, Cest-a-dire 
de vilains mensonges.—Que veux-tu dire ?—Qu’on représente en ces fictions les dieux 
et les héros d’une maniére erronée, comme lorsqu’un peintre fait des portraits qui 
n’ont aucune ressemblance aux objets qu’il prétendait représenter 5. 

De nos jours encore, on a voulu représenter Homére comme un réac- 
tionnaire contre la religion de son temps. Les dieux de sa poésie seraient 
des représentations dérisoires des dieux du culte. Homére ne serait alors 
que l’avant-coureur de l’esprit scientifique qui prendrait pied au niveau 
des présocratiques®. — . . 

D’autres rejoignent une tradition que suppose la premiere et qui voyait . 

3 dans Homére un homme profondément religieux, un poéte théologien, vou- 
lant avant tout instruire son peuple sur la divinité et sur les bonnes murs. 


3 Plus récemment, R. K. Hack a rejoint la position d’Aristote pour juger 


OP Ce a DO4 VO we 8 


“Homére en tant que poéte. «Upon closer examination, it is possible to _ 
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basis. They assume both that Homer set out to tell the truth about the 
gods, and that poetry can be treated as though it were the work of a pro- 
fessional theologian» ’. 


Cette position est-elle tout 4 fait incompatible avec la supposition des 
premiéres? Ne reste-t-il pas possible de se demander quelles étaient par 
exemple les idées religieuses que suppose Homére? II importe cependant 
de bien voir que la question 4 laquelle on répond ainsi est d’un autre ordre. 


Si Homére traitait formellement des dieux en tant que pur poéte, les 
‘dieux devraient figurer dans sa poésie en tant qu’ceuvres poétiques, en 
tant qu’imitations créées par le poéte, c’est-A-dire des imitations plus remar- 
quables que les originaux, de méme qu’Achille est meilleur que le héros 
historique. 


Or, le seul fait qu’il est question des dieux dans l’ceuvre poétique 

d’Homére n’implique pas que les dieux soient traités de maniére poétique. 
Ils peuvent rester formellement extérieurs au drame. L’intervention de 
la divinité pour le dénouement de la fable sera considérée par Aristote comme 
une faute contre l’art dramatique. 
Les dénouements de fable doivent résulter de la fable méme, et non d’une intervention 
divine comme c’est le cas dans Médée, et dans |’Iliade quand il est question de se rem- 
barquer; au contraire, on ne doit recourir 4 intervention divine que pour les événe- 
ments situés en dehors du drame, pour des événements qui se sont passés avant, 
événements que l’homme ne peut savoir, ou pour des événements qui se sont passés 
aprés et ont besoin d’étre prédits et. annoncés; car nous reconnaissons aux dieux 
le don de tout voir 2, 


Toutefois, Aristote se place ici au point de vue de la poésie pure dont 
nous parlions plus haut. Mais il reste l’hypothése qu’Homére serait un 
poéte théologien. Dans ce cas, il aurait pour but de faire mieux connaitre 
la divinité: V’imitation poétique serait alors ordonnée & une plus grande 
manifestation de l’original. La poésie religieuse ne s’achéve pas dans la_— e 
seule imitation, celle-ci n’étant alors que pur moyen. Le poéte n’y a point ~ 
d’empire sur l’original, mais il y est, au contraire, entiérement soumis. 
Dans cette hypothése, il faudrait juger Homére avant tout d’aprés la per- 
fection qu’il attribue 4 la divinité et 4 son action dans le monde, et d’aprés 
la perfection des similitudes employées dans la manifestation. 


Il faut exclure cette hypothése. L’ceuvre elle-méme, quelle qu’etit été 
Vintention d’Homére, ne manifeste pas cette ordination. Aristote semble 
souscrire 4 l’opinion de Xénophane: «Peut-étre n’est-ce ni en mieux que 
les poétes les [dieux] racontent, ni en vrai, mais, comme le dit Xénophane, 
conformément A l’opinion générale»?. Quand méme ils les raconteraient 
en mieux, cela encore pourrait fort bien rendre les dieux meilleurs qu’ils 
ne sont dans l’opinion commune, dans le seul but de faire des imitations 
plus grandioses par exemple, mais qui auraient d’autant plus raison de 
terme ultime. 


1. Hack, God in Greek Philosophy, p.6. 
2. Poét., ¢.15, 1454a37-1454b6. 
3. Ibid., ¢.25, 1461al. 
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Si Homére n’est pas strictement poéte théologien, il reste qu’il pourra 
étre pour nous la source principale pour connattre les ¢croyances religieuses 
de son époque. Bien que cette source ne soit pas la meilleure en sol, elle est 
la meilleure pour nous. La poésie d’Homére se meut dans l’univers tout 
entier. Elle a une certaine compréhension universelle par les choses qu’elle 
suppose. Bien qu’elle ne soit pas un exhaussement poétique de l’univers 
tout entier, les sujets qui y sont traités formellement n’en sont pas moins 
liés 4 Vuniversalité des choses. 


La poésie d’Homére présuppose toute une théologie, que ce soit celle 
d’Homére ou que ce soit celle de l’opinion commune. Nous l’appellerons 
désormais théologie homérique. Or, quelle est cette théologie? C’est ce 
que Hack a contribué 4 mettre en lumiére dans son chapitre consacré A ce 
sujet. Il ne prétend pas avoir montré ce qu’est trés exactement la théolo- 
gie qu’Homére suppose. Nous ne pouvons atteindre cette théologie 
qu’a travers une ceuvre poétique qui la présuppose ?. 


On pourrait méme parler d’un certain cercle vicieux ot fatalement nous 
nous engageons 4 vouloir déterminer cette théologie. L’intelligence de la 
poésie homérique dépend de la connaissance des croyances qu’Homére 
lui-méme présuppose. Or, pour une large part, nous ne pouvons recons- 
tituer ces croyances qu’au moyen d’une ceuvre qui 4 son tour les présuppose, 
c’est-A-dire une ceuvre poétique qui n’a pas pour fin de nous les apprendre. 


Néanmoins, Hack nous a montré d’une maniére trés suffisante que 
la poésie homérique suppose une conception de la divinité trés supérieure 
a celle que certaine critique moderne avait permise”. 


Homére suppose l’univers régi par une puissance divine. La puissance 
est l’attribut de la divinité. Tantdét cette puissance appartient ‘aux dieux 
pris comme collectivité, tantét elle est appropriée 4 une divinité souveraine; 
cette divinité est parfois nommée: ec’est alors soit Moira (Destin), soit 
Ouranos (Ciel), soit Zeus ?; Okéanos est la source de tous les étres. II est 
4 remarquer que le mot (Theos) signifie souvent |’action de quelque puissance 
divine anonyme et pour ainsi dire impersonnelle. Ce n’est que plus tard- 
que sera employé le vocatif de «Theos». 


” Plus on s’éléve dans la hiérarchie des dieux, moins ils deviennent per- 
sonnels au sens anthropomorphique. Les dieux inférieurs s’avouent 


1. «The homeric religion is then a combination of different ideas, or rather_it 


is a religion struggling out of traditional forms into a rationalized system. The 
traditional forms are themselves of a quite sophisticated nature, but the poet uses _ 
them for poetry, and reserves his rationalization to get beyond them to an even more 
simplified arrangement».—BowRa, op. cit., p.232 

2. Dans Homére, au lieu d’un amas de croyances inconsistantes et hétérogénes 
(comme on en trouve avant lui 4 propos des divinités minoennes et mycéniennes, 
et aprés lui dans les rites orphiques et dionysiaques), on trouve une théologie relati- 


-vement simple dans ses grandes lignes. Une théologie ainsi organique est ordinaire- 


ment l’ceuvre de penseurs habitués & systématiser le divers. Cf. Bowra, Ibid., p.214. 
3. Iliade, passim, et spécialement: pour Zeus tout puissant, II, 116-117, 350, 
403; V, 746-747; Vil, 315; VIII, 390-391; IX, 23-25; <1, 727;—pour Zeus, le plus 
puissant des dieux, I, 580-583; II, 669; IV, 55-56; V, 877-878; VIII, 5-27, 209-211, 
450-451; XV, 104-109, 162-167; XVII, 338-339. (Edition et traduction Paut Mazon, 


- Paris 1937). 
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inférieurs en tant qu’ils sont anthropomorphiques. Les puissances natu- 
relles personnifiées leur sont supérieures. Ce sont les dieux souverains 
qui sont les plus difficiles 4 distinguer les uns des autres. C’est surtout 
4 leur sujet qu’on peut se demander s’ils sont vraiment plusieurs. 


Homer, dit Hack 1, is regularly treated as a convinced even though occasionally 
irreverent believer in personal polytheism. And so he is. But it is of the utmost 
importance, to the understanding of Homer, to note that this description of his 
religious beliefs is far from being exhaustive or even roughly adequate, and that his 
religious world overflows the boundaries of personal polytheism. It would be equally 
true, although the phrase may sound like a contradiction in terms, to assert that Homer 
believes in impersonal theism 2. 


Quelque étonnant que cela puisse paraitre 4 premiére vue, c’est dans 
ce caractére impersonnel d’une divinité souveraine qu’on peut trouver la 
conception la plus élevée de la divinité. Si l’on croyait cette divinité 
ineffable, innommable, c’est qu’on la concevait tout 4 fait transcendante’®. 
Si la notion que l’on se faisait de la personnalité était trop restreinte pour 
étre compatible avec la transcendance absolue de la divinité souveraine, 
si elle était fonciérement anthropomorphique, il valait mieux juger cette 
divinité impersonnelle. En d’autres termes, quand méme on aurait expres- 
sément nié le caractére personnel de la divinité souveraine, |’intention 
n’etit pas été de lui enlever une perfection, mais, au contraire, d’exclure 
de cette divinité toute imperfection. II fallait attendre que la notion de 
personnalité elle-méme fit purifiée avant de l’appliquer 4 la divinité sou- 
veraine. 


Il est trés remarquable que la théologie homérique voit dans la puis- 
sance l’attribut de la divinité. En cela, elle s’accorde parfaitement avec 
la conception que se faisaient de Dieu les peuples sémitiques*. La Puis- = 
sance est le nom divin connu le premier dans |’Ancien Testament. II est : 
pour ainsi dire le plus connu pour nous’. 


1. Hack, op. cit., p.7. 

_ 2, Cette impersonnalité est assez marquée par la tradition qui attribue 4 Zeus 
mille noms, ¢c’est-a-dire aucun nom déterminé. (GERNET, op. cit., p.491). Hérodote 
affirme que les Pélasges «ne donnérent & aucun des dieux ni nom ni surnon, car ils 
ne les avaient pas encore entendu nommer. IIs les appelaient dieux pour ce motif 2 
qu’ils présidaient 4 l’ordre et & la distribution de toutes choses dans l’univers».— $ 
Histoires, Il, 52. 

3. Cette transcendance est souvent marquée dans l’Iliade. Cf. pour Zeus “z 
considéré comme le dieu le plus lointain, le plus a l’écart, I, 548-549; XI, LEX NS ¥ 
eee a oes 233; XVIII, 185;—pour Zeus considéré comme supréme majesté, 
= e z 

4. M. Haaan, 8. J., Lexicon biblicum, vol.II, a. «Deus». «Quasi vir pugnator, 
omnipotens nomen ejus».— Ex. xv, 3 

5. «Notat S. Hieronymus, epist. 136 ad Marcellam, apud Hebrexos decem esse 
nomina Dei. Primus est «el», id est fortis, ut vertit aquilay—«Mystice, Deus 
SADDAI apparet sanctis, quos facit sua sorte, etiam misera esse contentos, quosque 
sua gratia et donis spiritualibus cumulat, ac presertim quos facit esse liberales in 
alios. S. Aigidius, socius 8. Francisci, rogatus quis esset beatus, respondit: «Qui 
amat et desiderat amari: qui servit, et serviri sibi non cupit: qui se bene erga alios 
gerit, non tamen eo fine, ut se erga illum vicissim bene gerant». Hie enim imitatur 
Deum SADDAI, de quo ait Psaltes, Psalm. xv, 2: «Dixi Domino: Deus meus es tu, 
quoniam bonorum meorum non eges». Deus enim omnibus se suaque communicat, 
et a nemine quidquam recipit, vel exspectat.—CorneLius a Lapipr, Comm, in 
Scripturam Sacram, 6d. Crampon, Paris, Vivés, t.I, In Pentateuchum Mosis, Ex., v1, _ 


3, p.477. 
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Comme nous disions plus haut, la totalité de la puissance est parfois 
appropriée 4 une divinité nommée. 


Homer not only feels at liberty to attribute causal power to an unnamed, and therefore 
more or less impersonal «god» or «daimon»,!; but he goes much farther, and often 
represents Destiny as possessing the whole sum of divine power. The idea of Destiny 
or of Fate is that of an impersonal and unalterable power which governs the succession 
of events; few altars are raised and few prayers are offered to Destiny 2. 


D’autre part, la plénitude de la puissance est parfois attribuée a 
Ouranos, le dieu le plus puissant que l’on peut invoquer en prétant serment, 
car il poursuit de la maniére la plus efficace le parjure. Il y a aussi un 
Zeus pére de tous les dieux. 


Homer may have used, and did use, the word «Zeus» in several senses. The suggestion 
may at first seem faintly reprehensible. Our involuntary tendency is to exclaim, 
with Mr. Farnell, that «when Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus». And it is per- 
fectly true that we habitually think of a proper noun as surrendering its meaning 
en bloc: Zeus would mean Zeus as Smith means Smith. However, mental habits 
are not secure guides. The suggestion that in dealing with Homer we must ask 
which Zeus he means, just as we should ask now which Smith was meant, originally 
comes from Plutarch, who said that Homer often meant Destiny or Fortune when 
he used the word «Zeus» (De Aud. Poet., 23E). The depersonalized Zeus who is 
almost identical with Destiny, and Destiny itself, are preeminenily divine, and they 
are also preeminently causal: they are the divine source of all events, they are the 
power that rules the world 3. 


Ces dieux souverains sont-ils un méme dieu? La puissance souveraine 
est-elle divisée entre ces dieux? Y a-t-il une puissance souveraine dans 
laquelle les dieux nommés sont les premiers participants? Sont-ils des 
aspects d’un méme dieu? On peut se demander si ces questions ne sont 
pas trop déterminées pour permettre une réponse dans une théologie 
toujours informe. Le fait que cette théologie nous est livrée trés indirecte- 
ment dans une ceuvre poétique ne fait qu’accroitre la difficulté. 


Le polythéisme suppose une conception trés imparfaite de la divinité. 
Mais il ne faut pas juger de la méme maniére le polythéisme d’un peuple 
qui, sans l’appui de la Révélation, chemine peu 4 peu vers la connaissance 
de Dieu, et le polythéisme d’un peuple déchu de la connaissance de Dieu. 
Il est chez les premiers une maniére encore trés imparfaite de saisir la ri- 
chesse de la divinité. Il faut que la divinité soit la Puissance méme, 
la Vie méme, souverainement intelligente, la Bonté méme, la Justice méme, - 
et l’Origine premiére de toutes choses. L’on ne voit pas dés l’abord com- 
ment ces perfections peuvent étre garanties dans un étre parfaitement un. 


1. «Dans V’usage courant, la distinction entre «daimon» et «theos» n’est rien 
moins que nette. Chez Homére et méme aprés lui, le premier terme peut s’appliquer 
A une divinité personnelle du plus haut rang. Tout ce qu’on peut dire, e’est qu 
est usité de préférence pour désigner des étres moins personnalisés que les grands 
dieux, une collectivité d’étres indifférenciés comme chez Hésiode et, & plus forte raison, 
une puissance impersonnelle comme souvent chez Homére».—GERNET, op. ctt., p.244. 


2. Hack, op. cit., p.9. 
3. Ibid., pp.10, 11. 
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En fait, l’indétermination dans laquelle est laissée cette question de l’unité 
et de la multiplicité de la divinité ne permet pas méme de la dire détermi- 
nément polythéiste *. 


Supposons néanmoins une plurification encore trés poussée de la divi- 
nité. Cette plurification est normale dans la connaissance primitive de la 
divinité. En effet, plus une intelligence est inférieure, plus ses moyens 
de connaitre sont multiples. Le proportionnement a l’intelligence infé- 
rieure des choses trés parfaites se fait par division de lumiére. I] est normal 
que l’intelligence humaine dans ses premiers balbutiements ne distingue 
pas aussit6t la pluralité en soi des choses de la pluralité due 4 notre maniére 
de les concevoir. Témoin l’indétermination ot cette théologie a laissé 
les rapports entre la puissance souveraine du Destin et la volonté d’un 
Zeus personnel. Tantdt le Destin est considéré comme un dieu, tantét 
il est comme une puissance impersonnelle et inaltérable qui gouverne la 
succession des événements. La confusion de cette conception pourrait 
s’expliquer A la lumiére de notre théologie. Le Destin signifierait tantét 
la volonté immuable du Tout-Puissant qui n’impose pas de nécessité aux 
choses malgré l’infaillibilité de la prédestination; tantdét il signifierait le 
Destin proprement dit: «dispositio rebus mobilibus inherens...... que cum 
ab immobilis providentie proficiscatur exordiis, ipsam quoque immutabilem 
esse necesse est)”. Dans la théologie homérique, l’on trouve affirmées 
4 la fois une volonté immuable, la liberté et le Destin. Elle ne nous dit 
pas comment les concilier. I] était plus raisonnable de maintenir les trois 
affirmations et de nous laisser dans l’indétermination que de recourir 
hativement 4 une conciliation simpliste par la négation, soit de la volonté 
immuable, soit de la liberté, soit du Destin. Néanmoins, les Grees se 
rendaient profondément compte de la complexité de ce probléme. Et 
quand Homére identifie le Destin avec ce qui devrait étre, l’on peut y voir 
un pressentiment de la volonté antécédente de Dieu. «The whole speech 
of Zeus, in book I of the Odyssey, should be consulted, and with it we should 
take into account the numerous passages in which Homer identifies divine 
Destiny with ‘that which ought to be’, and so asserts the ultimate goodness 
of the universe» *. 


Comment concilier une haute conception de la divinité avec les carac- 
téres et les actions abominables de dieux méme trés élevés, comme Zeus 
et Héra? Autre probléme.. Hack a montré que la divinité homérique, 
loin d’étre universellement congue 4 l’image glorifiée de homme, est prin- 
cipalement une réalité intelligente et volontaire tout 4 fait surhumaine 


_ 1. «The Greek religion, because of its plastic character, is just one of those 
which most resits this fusion of definite forms of deity. In Greece, consequently, 
the idea of divine unity was arrived at less by way of syncretism than of criticism; 
not by blending the many gods into one, but by combating the principles of poly- 
theism».—ZxELunRr, op. cit., I, p.65. 

_ «Thus we can trace in the Iliad, with its comparatively advanced morals and 
religious beliefs, a struggle to harmonize the ideal of one indivisible and intelligent 
divine power with the original conception of most of the gods as local and specialized 
divinities».—J AEGER, op. cit., 1, p.52. 

2 Bodcs, apud §S, Tu., Ja, q.116, aa.2, 3, ¢. 
8. Hack, op, cit., p.22, 
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et qui n’a de caractéres anthropomorphiques que dans ses concrétisations 
inférieures. Elle n’est nullement une projection et une simple idéalisation 
de ce qu’il y a de meilleur dans l’homme (ce serait le cas si les dieux d’Homére 
étaient des créations purement poétiques). Au contraire, l’excellence dans 
Vhomme, le caractére héroique des hommes supérieurs, est dérivée d’une 
divinité existentiellement séparée de la nature humaine. Les héros doivent 
leur supériorité & une filiation divine. C’est le contact des dieux avec les 
hommes 4 travers la filiation des dieux péres des héros, et par 1A chefs de 
familles humaines, qui est A l’origine des défauts et de la dégénérescence de 
certains dieux. Ce rapprochement des dieux nous les fait concevoir trop 
humains et nous leur fait attribuer des défauts dont homme est au fond 
Poriginal. Les dieux, infusant la divinité aux hommes, assument dans cette 
communication méme une certaine souillure. Il y a lA comme un retour de 
homme sur les dieux. «The anthropomorphism of these gods is essentially 
the price that Greek religion paid for hero worship and the consequent 
attempt to relate certain gods to men» ?. 


Mais le plus important, c’est que les dieux souverains ne peuvent pas 
étre péres des héros et par eux chefs de familles humaines. 


The gods to him (Homer) represented power. Some of these gods, the greatest 
among them, were thoroughly unhuman powers; even Zeus, when Zeus means Destiny, 
is unhuman. Other gods, in accordance with the universal Greek tradition, were the 
parents, by union with a mortal, of the heroes; and the greatest heroes were singled 
out to become children, at one or more removers, of the greatest available gods. 
But only one of the greatest and more or less unhuman gods had a name which was 
sufficiently vague to render him available; a hero could not be the son of Moira or of 
Ouranos, but he could be the son of Zeus. Hence a vast burden of paternity was 
imposed upon Zeus and after him upon those lesser gods whose names were also 
vague, unmeaning, and personal 2. 


Loin de souiller les divinités souveraines, les défauts et la méchanceté 
des autres dieux ne font que ressortir davantage |’excellence des premiéres 
divinités. I] y a dans ces autres dieux une négation de divinité, négation 
qui nous certifie combien ils déchoient de la plénitude de la divinité. 


Ce pluralisme véritable est-il un polythéisme ? Il Vest, si tout étre 


- surhumain est appelé un dieu. Etait-ce déroger aux dieux que de recon- 


naitre parmi eux des méchants? Nous aussi nous tenons qu’il y a des 
étres surhumains méchants. De ce qu’ils reconnaissaient certains dieux 
méchants, nous ne pouvons pas déduire que, pour cette raison, les Grecs 
se faisaient de la divinité méme une conception indigne d’elle. Ces dieux 
étaient méchants par leur éloignement de la divinité. «Not Xenophanes, 
not Plato, was a more severe critic than Homer of the 2 
gods when they did what was evil in the sight of man»® 


Cette conception hiérarchique de I’univers des dieux manifeste le sens 
grec dela mesure. Elle monte avec proportion vers une divinité souveraine 
par des intermédiaires en partant de l’homme. Il est convenable que les 


1. God in Greek Philosophy., p.19. 
=. I bid., paAl?. . 
3. Ibid., p.22. — i 
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dieux inférieurs soient un peu humains, et que les hommes supérieurs soient 
un peu divins. La hiérarchie des dieux semble tendre vers une divinité 
impersonnelle, ineffable, dont tous les dieux personnels tirent leur divinité. 
Cette conception hiérarchique se retrouvera chez Platon, Aristote et les 
néoplatoniciens dont se servira l’Aréopagite. Elle est une inchoation de 
cette échelle de perfections toujours plus grandes, perfections dont la néga- 
tion nous rapproche de plus en plus de Dieu en tant qu’il est ineffable. 


Comment Homére pourra-t-il mériter les reproches de Xénophane, 
d’Héraclite et de Platon? Lui sont-ils adressés en tant qu’il est poéte ou 
en tant qu’il raconte les dieux et leur conduite conformément 4 la concep- 
tion commune de son temps? Il semble plutét que les reproches s’adressent 
aux deux. «.....I] ne faut pas dire 4 un jeune auditeur qu’en commettant 
les plus grands crimes, en ne reculant devant aucune cruauté pour chatier 
Vinjustice d’un pére, il ne fait rien d’extraordinaire, et qu’il ne fait que suivre 
Vexemple des premiers et des plus grands des dieux»’. C’est en somme 
Vambiguité ot Homére laisse la divinité de certains dieux qui rend leur 
présentation dangereuse; de méme quand il accorde au héros des défauts 
incompatibles avec des caractéres que les auditeurs seraient portés a imiter. 
La conception de la divinité était infiniment plus déterminée et plus pure 
avec Platon. Pour mériter le blame, il ne suffit pas qu’Homére ait mis de 
Yimperfection dans la divinité méme; il suffit qu’il ait laissé une certaine 
ambiguité qui préterait 4 confusion chez l’auditeur. I] eut mérité le blime 
si Dieu n’était que l’ensemble des dieux; si d’une part le divin était le meil- 
leur et le meilleur 4 imiter, et si d’autre part ce meilleur avait encore les 
défauts qu’ont certains de ses dieux. I] ne faut pas que l’on puisse attribuer 
& Dieu autre chose que le bien. Tant qu’il reste possible d’attribuer a la 
divinité quelque défaut que ce soit, le récit est dangereux. Or, quand ce 
récit est bien fait, méme quand il raconte seulement des choses admises 
par les contemporains, il est d’autant plus dangereux. 


La conception de la divinité qui est sous-jacente 4 l’ceuvre d’Homére, 
et qui était relativement parfaite pour son temps, pouvait présenter 4 une 
époque postérieure un double danger, en tant méme qu’elle était liée 4 une 
ceuvre de haute envergure poétique et trés populaire. Le seul fait de racon- 
ter les dieux selon l’opinion commune de son temps en une forme trés déter- 
minée et appuyée sur la fable constituait une certaine cristallisation de 
croyances qui, sans cet appui, n’eussent pas entrainé cette fixation dilatoire, 
cette perpétuation de croyances désormais périmées. Homére pouvait 
étre par son génie méme la cause d’un délai dans la maturation de la pensée 
religieuse du peuple grec. Platon reconnait néanmoins les mérites d’Ho- 
mére comme éducateur de son peuple: 


—Ainsi, Glaucon, repris-je, quand tu rencontreras des admirateurs d’Homére 
disant que ce poéte a été l’instituteur de la Gréce, et que pour l’administration et 
l’éducation des hommes il mérite qu’on le prenne et qu’on l’étudie, et qu’on régle 
selon ses préceptes toute sa conduite, il faudra les saluer et les baiser comme des 
gens du plus grand mérite possible, et leur accorder qu’Homére est le plus grand des 
poéttes tragiques, mais se souvenir qu’en fait de poésie il ne faut admettre dans la 


1. Puaton, La République, I], 378b. 
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cité que des hymnes aux dieux et des éloges des gens de bien. Si au contraire tu y 
recois la muse plaisante, soit épique, soit lyrique, le plaisir et la douleur régneront 
ensemble dans ton Etat 4 la place de la loi et du principe que la communauté re- 
connait en toute circonstance pour ¢tre le meilleur. 

—Rien n’est plus vrai, dit-il. 

—Voila, repris-je, ce que je voulais dire, en revenant & la poésie, pour me justi- 
fier d’avoir précédemment banni de notre république un art aussi frivole: la raison 
nous en faisait un devoir. Disons-luiencore, pour qu’elle ne nous accuse pas de dureté 
et de rusticité, que ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui que date la brouille entre la philosophie 
et la poésie, témoins ces traits: «La chienne glapissante qui aboie contre son maftre, 
Vhomme supérieur en sots bavardages, la bande des philosophes qui ont maitrisé 
Zeus, ces penseurs qui coupent les idées en quatre, tant ils sont gueux», et mille autres 
qui témoignent de leur vieil antagonisme. Malgré cela, protestons hautement que, 
si la poésie imitative qui a pour objet le plaisir peut prouver par quelque raison qu’elle 
doit avoir sa place dans une cité bien ordonnée, nous l’y raménerons de grand coeur; 
car nous avons conscience du charme qu’elle exerce sur nous; mais il serait impie de 
trahir ce qu’on regarde comme la vérité. Toi-méme, cher ami, ne sens-tu pas le char- 
me de la poésie, surtout quand tu la regardes dans Homére ? 

—Je le sens vivement. 

—C’est done justice de la laisser rentrer, quand elle se sera justifiée, soit dans un 
chant lyrique, soit dans toute autre espéce de métre!? 


D’aprés ces considérations, le véritable précurseur de la philosophie 
grecque, ce n’est pas Homére, c’est le peuple grec dont les cuvres poétiques 
d’Homére reflétent les croyances religieuses. La philosophie grecque ne 
sera que l’approfondissement de cet univers grandiose que l’ceuvre homéri- 
que nous laisse entrevoir. 


1. Op. cit., X, 607a, b, ¢, d. 


Ciiment Locxauertt, F.E.C. 
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Nous publierons sous cette rubrique les questions quit nous 
auront été faites par écrit et nous tacherons d’y répondre. Toute 
lettre dott étre signée, portant Vadresse de Vexpéditeur. Les lettres 
anonymes ne seront pas lues. Le nom de Vexpéditeur sera publié, 
ad moins qwil ne demande expressément le contratre. 


Sciences sociales et sciences morales 


Au début de l’année 1945, M. Jean Bruchési demandait 4 M. De 
Koninck de dire son opinion sur un voeu exprimé par la section VI (Sciences 
Morales) de l’Association Canadienne-Frangaise pour l’Avancement des 
Sciences (ACFAS), 4 sa réunion du lundi, 9 octobre, 1944. Voici le texte de 
ce veeu: 


A la fin de la réunion a eu lieu une discussion, amorcée par le secrétaire, et dont 
M. Jean Bruchési a pris la contre-partie, mais qui,,dans son ensemble peut se ramener 
& ce qui suit: 


Cette section VI de l’ACFAS est mal désignée. On 1’appelle «Section des Sciences 
Morales», et sous cette rubrique sont présentés chaque année des travaux portant in- 
variablement sur les matiéres suivantes: Géographie humaine, Histoire, Folklore et 
Anthropologie, Sociologie, Pédagogie (quelquefois, Littérature), etc. 


Or ces disciplines tombent assez fidélement sous la désignation générique de 
«SCIENCES SOCIALES». A tout événement, aucune n’est une science morale. 
Cette derniére désignation nous est venue de Paris 4 un moment ov les diverses sciences 
sociales n’étaient pas encore suffisamment délimitées et ov, surtout, le cloisonnement 
n’était pas encore assez entrevu entre l’aspect philosophique et l’aspect scientifique 
des diverses disciplines. La chose est maintenant faite. Sur le plan de Ja philosophie 
(ce qu’on appelle, mal & propos, «les sciences morales»), il y a: la philosophie sociale, 
la philosophie économique, tout comme la philosophie politique en général. De leur 
cdté, la science économique, la sociologie, l’anthropologie, etc., sont des sciences expé- 
rimentales. Elles n’ont rien de «moral». Le progrés accompli par ces diverses 
sciences depuis vingt ou trente ans est suffisant pour nous justifier d’abandonner des. 
désignations équivoques et archaiques. 


Pour toutes ces raisons, il est proposé que la désignation de la section VI, «Sciences 
Morales», soit changée, au moins, en celle de SCIENCES SOCIALES. 


Pour copie conforme, 
ce 21 décembre 1944. 


Voici le texte de la réponse de M. De Koninck au Président actuel de 
VACFAS. 
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Le 22 janvier 1945. 
M. Jean Bruchési, 
Sous-Secrétaire de la Province, 
Hétel du Gouvernement, 
Québec. 


Cher Monsieur, 


Sur le voeu dont vous m’avez soumis le texte j’ai ’honneur de vous com- 
muniquer l’opinion que voici. 


Il est vrai, incontestablement, que la désignation de (sciences morales» 
est parfois employée en un sens beaucoup trop large et de plus en plus périmé. 
La section des Sciences Morales de l’ACFAS comprenait autrefois méme la 
philosophie spéculative—la métaphysique et la philosophie de la nature. 
A prendre cette désignation au sens formel, cela voudrait dire que la vie 
spéculative est subordonnée A I’action. 


Il faut admettre aussi qu’aprés en avoir exclu les sciences non morales, 
la désignation générique de «sciences morales» est encore beaucoup trop 
large pour comprendre en une seule section tous les objets qu’elle embrasse 
formellement, je veux dire toutes les disciplines de la vie monastique, fami- 
liale et politique. Les sciences sociales n’appartiennent qu’Aa une espéce 
de science morale. C’est 4 dessein que je dis: «(n’appartiennent qu’A une 
espéce de science morale», car si l’on restreint les «sciences sociales) au sens 
qui de plus en plus se précise, elles désignent les parties les plus expérimen- 
tales de la doctrine de l’agir humain social. Or, le champ de cet agir est 
si vaste que, pour toutes fins pratiques, il serait raisonnable d’instituer deux 
sections de disciplines morales: |’une pour la philosophie morale proprement 
dite, autre pour les disciplines plus expérimentales de l’agir social. 


Le voeu allégue avec raison que (a science économique, la sociologie, 
V’anthropologie, etc., sont des sciences expérimentales». Mais on ne peut 
dire, il me semble, qu’ «elles n’ont rien de moral». Surtout, on ne peut lais- 
ser entendre qu’elles n’ont rien de moral parce qu’elles sont expérimentales. 
Cette distinction serait inacceptable. Le genre de la connaissance spé- 
culative s’oppose au genre pratique et dans celui-ci «moral» s’oppose non 
a «expérimental» mais 4 ¢artisanal». La science expérimentale, au sens mo- 
derne, peut se rencontrer dans les deux genres. 


Les conséquences d’une telle distinction seraient des plus facheuses. 
Cette distinction nous ferait verser dans une erreur des plus graves. Elle 
supposerait la possibilité de faire, en matiére sociale, des recherches et des 
théories expérimentales d’une si parfaite objectivité que les soi-disant 
préoccupations morales, si bonnes fussent-elles par ailleurs, loin de contri- 
buer A orienter la recherche et 4 suggérer les hypothéses expérimentales 
les plus plausibles, ne pourraient qu’entraver cette objectivité. Or, vous 
‘n’auriez qu’a lire, en matiére d’anthropologie sociale, Les formes élémentaires 
de la vie religieuse de Durkheim, Origin and development of moral ideas et 
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History of human marriage de Westermarck, pour voir 4 quel point cette 
objectivité est illusoire. Leur principe méthodologique une fois accepté, 
les mémes phénoménes peuvent étre tout aussi bien expliqués par une infi- 
nité d’autres hypothéses. Si ces mémes auteurs avaient des notions spécu- 
latives et pratiques plus parfaites de la religion et de la morale, non seule- 
ment leurs théories seraient fort différentes de celles qu’ils ont formées, 
mais leurs recherches elles-mémes auraient mis en relief d’autres faits. 
Aux recherches des sciences expérimentales se trouve toujours et inévita- 
blement mélée une part de théorie si rudimentaire soit-elle. Cependant 
ces auteurs, ainsi que la plupart de leurs collégues, prétendent, sinon en 
principe au moins en fait, parvenir 4 une objectivité dont la science expé- 
rimentale la plus exacte—la physique—n’oserait se prévaloir. Ils prénent 
les résultats de leurs travaux avec une assurance qui serait de l’outrecuidance 
chez un physicien. 


Pour des raisons de succés réel, pour éviter d’avancer au hasard et de 
se fourvoyer dans des impasses, l’étude vraiment scientifique de la vie 
sociale dans sa derniére concrétion doit présupposer les notions et les vérités 
générales de ce que nous appelons philosophie morale: |’éthique, l’économie 
(au sens classique), et la politique. Or ces sciences sont formellement pra- 
tiques. Les sciences sociales proprement dites sont comme une continua- 
tion de la derniére vers une concrétion toujours plus poussée. Nous les 
disons expérimentales, non par opposition aux sciences morales qui dépen- 
dent elles aussi de l’expérience, mais parce qu’elles relévent d’une expérience 
beaucoup plus circonstanciée. 


L’étude de la vie sociale, soit générale, soit expérimentale au sens que 
nous venons d’indiquer, doit avoir son principe dans le bien commun hu- 
main. Elle est, du coup, pratique. Si on lui enlevait cette fin pratique, 
les recherches en matiére sociale ne pourraient jamais présenter qu’un 
intérét spéculatif des plus ténus. Aristote et saint Thomas disaient déja 
de toute la philosophie morale: «Non est propter contemplationem veritatis, 
sicut alia negotia scientiarum speculativarum, sed est propter operationem. 
Non enim in hac scientia scrutamur quid sit virtus ad hoc solum ut sciamus 
hujus rei veritatem; sed ad hoc, quod acquirentes virtutem, boni efficiamur. 
Et hujus rationem assignat (Aristoteles): quia si inquisitio hujus scientic 
esset ad solam scientiam veritatis, parum esset utilis. Non enim magnum 
quid est, nec multum pertinens ad perfectionem intellectus, quod aliquis 
cognoscat variabilem veritatem contingentium operabilium, circa que est 
virtus». In II Ethic., (ed. Pirotta) lect. 2,n.256. Mais, comme je l’ai déja 
insinué, le seul fait de soustraire les sciences proprement sociales 4 une fin mo- 
rale suppose une conception erronée de la nature méme du réle de l’expérience 
et de l’hypothése, de la méthode expérimentale appliquée A l’étude de Vagir 


humain. Cela supposerait d’abord la possibilité de séparer nettément et | 


4 tout niveau, la part de l’expérience de la part de l’hypothése dans la science 
expérimentale; en l’occurrence, cela supposerait en outre la possibilité de 
formuler, dans les disciplines qui nous occupent, des hypothéses purement 
objectives, c’est-d-dire parfaitement indépendantes de toutes fins pratiques, 
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comme on peut le faire en physique, par exemple, et parfaitement détachées 
de toute idée proprement morale. Voild qui nous assujettirait & une tyran- 
nie pour le moins analogue A celle du scientisme marxiste qui soutient que 
nous pouvons et que nous devons inférer le «quoi faire» d’une étude pure- 
ment objective, parfaitement détachée, de la vie sociale. C’est de V’intel- 
lectualisme dans le mauvais sens; ce qui n’est d’ailleurs qu’une facette du 
volontarisme. 


Bien que je ne connaisse pas les auteurs du voeu en cause, je suis per- 
suadé qu’ils n’entendent pas soutenir une position semblable. Ils auraient 
tort de vouloir soustraire les sciences sociales 4 la morale. Ils pourraient 
avoir raison de rejeter la désignation de «sciences morales», non pas parce 
que les sciences sociales ne sont pas des sciences morales, mais parce qu’ils 
voudraient embrasser, sous un méme vocable, méme les sciences expéri- 
mentales non morales qui se rapportent 4l’objet des sciences sociales stricte- 
ment morales. Ces derniéres, en effet, ne peuvent pas se former en vase 
clos. Elles dépendent de certaines sciences expérimentales purement natu- 
relles. Cette dépendance est tellement étroite que le vaste champ auquel 
doit s’appliquer l’étudiant des sciences sociales ne peut s’exprimer qu’au 
moyen d’un vocable équivoque. En d’autres termes, l’expression (sciences 
sociales» doit alors se prendre en un sens suffisamment ambigu pour em- 
brasser 4 la fois les sciences sociales de soi pratiques et celles des autres 
sciences expérimentales auxquelles les premiéres doivent nécessairement s’as- 
socier. Si done nous prenions la désignation de (sciences morales» au sens 
rigoureux, elle ne serait pas suffisamment large pour couvrir le champ des 
«sciences sociales» entendues au sens que nous venons d’arréter, sens plutdét 
dilaté. En d’autres termes, mise 4 part son excessive généralité, la dési- 
gnation de «sciences morales» ne serait pas appropriée parce qu’elle n’est pas 
suffsamment équivoque. : 


Je trouve cette hypothése confirmée par un exemple pris dans le texte 
du veeu. Parmi les sciences expérimentales énumérées, nous rencontrons, 
en effet, ’anthropologie. Or, une grande partie de l’anthropologie appar- 
tient aux sciences purement naturelles—anthropologie dite «physique», 
par opposition 4 l’anthropologie sociale proprement morale. Notons en 
passant que le terme d’anthropologie est lui aussi équivoque: il tient lieu 
d’un quasi-genre: de l’anthropologie strictement naturelle (done purement 
spéculative) et de l’anthropologie partie propre des sciences sociales au 
sens le plus restreint. 


Mais ce n’est pas simplement pour le plaisir d’une volte dialectique 
que j’ai insisté sur la nécessité de prendre la désignation de «sciences socia- 
les» en un sens délibérément équivoque, si elle doit couvrir l’ensemble des 
matidres énumérées dans le texte du voeu. Sous peine d’assujettir les 
disciplines connotées (pour employer un terme plus précis) qui ne sont pas 
de soi morales, 4 des fins qui leur sont étrangéres—bien qu’elles puissent 
étre utiles 4 ces fins—, nous devons maintenir sa souplesse. On ne peut 
pas dire, catégoriquement, que Vanthropologie est une science sociale, 
puisqu’elle comprend une partie considérable qui ne l’est pas. Cependant, 
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Vanthropologie physique étant trés utile & l’anthropologie sociale, l’ex- 
pression (sciences sociales» peut couvrir en un sens, c’est-A-dire par mode 
de connotation, méme cette partie purement naturelle. Mais l’anthropo- 
logue naturaliste ne pourrait pas tolérer des attitudes architectoniques de la 
part du «social scientist», ce dernier fdt-il, lui-méme, anthropologue. 
Bref, la désignation de «sciences sociales) ne peut couvrir les différentes 
matiéres citées qu’A la condition d’avoir un sens équivoque analogue a 
celui de la désignation de (sciences morales» de la section VI de l ACFAS. 


Ces considérations nous mettent en face de deux questions qui peuvent, 
& mon avis, résoudre la difficulté. (a) Convient-il de substituer la dési- 
gnation de «sciences sociales» 4 celle de «(sciences morales»? Je ne le crois 
pas. De l’aveu des auteurs du voeu, le genre «sciences morales» est, du 
moins sous un rapport, plus large que le genre «sciences sociales». OU 
iraient done les auteurs de communications non sociales? (b) Mais que 
dire d’une section des sciences sociales dans l’ACFAS? Je crois qu’elle s’im- 
pose. Il faudrait une section qui comprit les matiéres énumérées dans le 
texte en cause, mais qui les comprit uniquement dans la mesure ot, sans 
étre toujours sciences sociales proprement dites, elles se rapportent direc- 
tement et manifestement 4 ces derniéres. Cette section comprendrait, 
non pas la littérature, ni l’histoire, ni l’anthropologie, ni la pédagogie. La 
désignation de («sciences sociales» serait alors aussi inepte que celle de 
«sciences morales» entendue au sens critiqué. Elle les embrasserait uni- 
quement quant aux parties, ou quant aux questions, qui sont d’un intérét 
immédiat pour les sciences sociales proprement dites. Si les communica- 
tions étaient suffisamment nombreuses, chacune des matiéres que je viens 
de nommer aurait droit 4 une section spéciale. Ce serait d’ailleurs dans 
Vintérét de la section des sciences sociales. S’il arrivait que la désignation 
de «sciences sociales) embrass4t adéquatement toutes ces matiéres, on tom- 
berait dans une confusion plus déplorable que celle qui est critiquée dans 
le veeu. On aurait changé le nom pour dissimuler une idée plus hybride 
encore et plus vorace. 


Mais, comme disait saint Thomas 4 la Duchesse de Brabant: «In quibus 
vobis non sic meam sententiam ingero, quin magis suadeam peritiorum sen- 
tentiam magis esse tenendam». 


Votre tout dévoué. 


e 


CHARLES Dre Konincx. 


Le mythe des “enfants de la lumiére” 


Les «enfants de la lumiére», ce sont, dans le langage de |’éminent 
philosophe néo-luthérien, Reinhold Niebuhr,’ les représentants de tous les 
idéalismes chrétiens et post-chrétiens de notre civilisation, y compris non 
seulement le démocratisme progressiste mais encore le libéralisme bourgeois 
et le marxisme révolutionnaire, y compris méme les philosophies (surtout 
allemandes) qui sont au principe de la formation du nationalisme et du 
fascisme modernes; voire méme, car il faut avoir l’esprit large, le catholi- 
cisme responsable des institutions médiévales. Est «enfant de la lumiére» 
quiconque préconise |’assujettissement de Vintérét égoiste aux intéréts 
de la communauté, la substitution du point de vue universel au point de 
vue particulier. 


Those who believe that self-interest should be brought under the discipline of a higher 
law could then be termed «the children of light». This is no mere arbitrary device; 
for evil is always the assertion of some self-interest without regard to the whole, 
whether the whole be conceived as the immediate community, or the total community 
of mankind, or the total order of the world. The good is, on the other hand, always the 
harmony of the whole on various levels. Devotion to a subordinate and premature 
«whole» such as the nation, may of course become evil, viewed from the perspective 
of a larger whole, such as the community of mankind The «children of light» may 
thus be defined as those who seek to bring self-interest under the discipline of a more 
universal law and in harmony with a more universal good 2. 


On voit que cette conception n’exclut pas l’idée d’une distinction intrinsé- 
que entre le bien et le mal (distinction impliquée, par exemple, dans la 
formule des «devoirs envers soi-méme)) ; qu’elle n’est pas non plus contraire 
& la détermination concréte de la «loi supérieure». Mais on voit aussi 
que le concept-modéle de bien moral sera, pour Niebuhr, celui de préférence 
accordée aux exigences d’un «tout plus vaste» au-dessus d’un cercle d’«nté- 
réts» plus restreint. Egocentrisme et nationalisme incarnent le mal par 
excellence; pour ce qui concerne le principe du bien, l’universalisme social 
nous en fournit une image 4 peu prés parfaite. 


Tout en admettant une «transcendance religieuse de individu» par 
rapport 4 son encadrement social et au processus historique 3 auteur sem- 
ble donc, en ce qui concerne le bien des communautés sociales, définir ce 
bien simplement en termes des communautés elles-mémes. Il prend 
leurs dimensions et les «intéréts» qu’elles représentent (faisant compléte- 
ment abstraction de leurs principes de construction distinctifs avec les 
différences de qualité et de contenu spirituel y impliquées, ainsi que des 
déterminations particuliéres des «intéréts» selon les cas divers) comme des 


1. The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. New York 1944. 
2. Ibid., pp.9-10. 
3. Voir pp.79ss. ainsi que p.49. 
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données premiéres qui en elles-mémes seraient d’une validité absolue. 
Le mal, partant, ne saurait consister qu’en |’opposition d’une multitude 
plus restreinte 4 une plus vaste dont elle fait partie, d’une masse d’intéréts 
plus petite 4 une plus grande—sans aucun égard 4 la question touchant la 
réalité et le principe d’unité de la communauté «plus universelle» ni a la 
question de la légitimité intrinséque des «intéréts» respectifs: comme si 
tout «intérét» comme tel découlait d’une «volonté rectifiée». Un bien 
poursuivi par un ensemble de personnes plus nombreux serait. nécessaire- 
ment un bien supérieur—proposition fausse qu’il s’agit de ne pas confondre 
avec cette autre, indubitablement vraie, qu’un bien supérieur peut, parce 
qu’il est supérieur, constituer le bien d’un plus grand nombre. La position 
de l’auteur une fois admise, il semblerait difficile d’écarter la conclusion 
(bien que Niebuhr ne suive pas un mode de penser trés rigoureux) que le 
plus souvent les hommes poursuivent ce qui est bien en soi et que la décision 
de la majorité peut servir 4 définir le bien véritable. Sous ce rapport 
fondamental comme sous d’autres, Niebuhr ne s’écarte pas du voisinage 
immédiat du naturalisme subjectiviste et du démocratisme 4 la Rousseau 
—non sans malaise, toutefois, et avec un profond manque de satisfaction’. 


Reprenons le fil de la pensée de Niebuhr. Le libéralisme, loin de 

glorifier l’égoisme de l’individu comme tel, repose sur une conception 
de la communauté postulant une harmonie universelle des intéréts rai- 
sonnables. Le marxisme, loin d’ériger en idole l’absolutisme étatique 
comme tel, croit de méme & une harmonie universelle entre les individus en 
tant qu’individus et en tant que sujets de rapports mutuels et membres 
d’une société, d’une société épurée des distinctions de classe. Le nationa- 
lisme de Fichte et de Hegel est concu en termes de rationnalité universelle 
et justifié dans une perspective embrassant l’humanité. Cela s’applique 
mieux encore & Mazzini, tandis qu’a l’endroit de Nietzsche des doutes sont 
permis. 
A straight line runs from Mazzini to Mussolini in the history of Italian nationalism. 
Yet there was not a touch of moral cynicism in the thought of Mazzini. He was, 
on the contrary, a pure universalist. (...«Your first duty», wrote Mazzini, first as 
regards importance, «is towards humanity»... Mazzini held kings responsible for 
national egotism...)2. Even the philosophy of German romanticism, which has 
been accused with some justification of making specific contributions to the creed of 
German Nazism, reveals the stupidity of the children of light much more than the 
malice of the children of darkness. There is of course a strong note of moral nihilism 
in the final fruit of this romantic movement as we have it in Nietzsche; though even 
Nietzsche is no nationalist3, 


Le catholicisme, 4 son tour, est lié 4 la doctrine médiévale de la chré- 
tienté, doctrine nettement universaliste qui mérite, elle aussi, une appro- 
bation réservée. L’un aprés l’autre, les verdicts favorables seront énoneés : 


1. Il_en combat presque partout les formes grossiéres. Citons, par exemple: 
«The conflicts between men are thus never simple conflicts between company fan 
impulses. They are conflicts in which each man or group seeks to guard its power 
ees against the peril of competing expressions of power and pride».—Op. cit., 
p.20. : 


2. Ibid., note de la page 34. 
3. Op. cit., p.34. C’est nous qui soulignons. 
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The conflict between the middle classes and the aristocrats, between the scientists 
and the priests, was not a conflict between children of darkness and children of light. 
It was a conflict between pious and less pious children of light...1 Smith clearly 
belongs to the children of light2... The Marxists, too, are children of light (quoique 
entachés d’un «cynisme provisoirey3;)... Fichte, too, was a universalist who was 
fully conscious of the moral obligations which transcend the national community... 
He thought that philosophy, particularly German philosophy, could achieve a syn- 
thesis between national and universal interest4... Hegel, too, belongs to the children 
of light 5. 

Néanmoins, tout n’est pas pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes. 
L’auteur, s’il ne professe point le pessimisme et l’anti-naturalisme austéres 
d’un Karl Barth, ne se range pas non plus du c6té du «protestantisme 
libéral» qui se réduit 4 un sécularisme optimiste parfumé d’une vague 
humeur d’«élévation» puisée dans des réminiscences chrétiennes. II croit 
au péché originel°; il ne cache pas sa méfiance envers la nature humaine; 
il voit, d’un regard aigu et plein de «réalisme» (c’est-A-dire, de répugnance 
aux illusions agréables), le mal se glisser dans les ceuvres humaines et les 
constructions sociales, ébauchées dans des intentions les plus «pures); 
il ne tarde pas 4 soumettre ses «enfants de la lumiére», pris en général et 
en particulier, 4 une critique fondamentale. Son accusation capitale 
porte sur leur (stupidité». Entre «vertu» et «stupidité», Niebuhr ne voit 
aucune incompatibilité, ni méme aucune tension, mais presque une unité 
essentielle; il semble attacher peu d’importance 4 la vertu de prudence. 
Les paroles de l’Evangile qu’il choisit comme devise, «Les enfants de ce mon- 
de sont dans leur génération plus sages que les enfants de la lumiére» 
(Luc, xvi, 8), doivent porter tout le poids de sa construction idéologique; 
4 notre avis, il en élargit l’interprétation outre mesure. Done, les «enfants 
de la lumiére», aveuglés par leur vertu candide, ont un concept exagéré 
de la puissance de la raison droite (voire méme de celle de |’égoisme rai- 
sonnable et sain) ainsi que de la possibilité qu’il y a de «moraliser» le monde, 
soit de supprimer les «ambiguités morales» inhérentes 4 toute société; 
ils sous-estiment la force des égoismes brutaux, tant individuels que col- 
lectifs. Et cela, non seulement en ce qui regarde les mystérieux “enfants 
des ténébres» auxquels ils auront inévitablement affaire dés le moment 
ov ils tenteront de réaliser leurs réves, mais encore—ce qui est peut-étre 
plus facheux— en ce qui concerne leurs propres penchants et dispositions. 
It must be understood that the children of light are foolish not merely because they 
underestimate the power of self-interest among the children of darkness. They 


underestimate this power among themselves. The democratic world (évidemment le 
modéle parfait du kindergarten des «enfants de la lumiére») came so close to disaster 


1. Ibid., p.15. C’est nous qui soulignons. =. 

2. Ibid., p.26; il s’agit d’Adam Smith et de l’économie politique libérale. 

3. Ibid., p.32. 

4, Ibid., p.37. 

sete a alidated 1. the basis of early democratic 

validated purely on the basis 

a ss {he facta. ee saree eas by Hobbes and Luther, must be 
taken into consideration»—ZJbid., p.46. (C’est nous qui soulignons). Toutefois, 
Hobbes et Luther paraissent avoir eu des précurseurs rudimentaires, car «The Catho- 
lic confidence in the reason of common men was rightly less complete than that 
of the Enlightenment».—Jbid., p.70. 
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not merely because it never believed that Nazism possessed the demonic fury («self- 
interest» au superlatif?) which it avowed. Civilization refused to recognize the 
power of class interest in its own communities!... While our modern children of 
light, the secularized idealists, were particularly foolish and blind, the more «Christian» 
children of light have been almost equally guilty of this error... The feudal order 
was not so simply a Christian civilization as Catholic defenders of it aver?... The 
blindness of Catholicism to its own ideological taint is typical of the blindness of the 
children of light 3. 


En d’autres termes, mon «sentimentalisme» sera exploité, frustré dans 
ses effets, par le «cynisme» des autres (de mes adversaires, ou simplement 
de la masse de ceux qui sont étrangers 4 mon concept de salut); sinon, 
et c’est 1A une alternative inéluctable, ce sera moi-méme qui, conscient du 
susdit danger, anticiperai ce «cynisme)»—souillant ainsi mon ceuvre par 
le dedans et la vouant A la corruption. Ce danger-ci semble prédominer, 
4 en croire l’auteur, dans les doctrines contenant une forte dose de «pessi- 
misme) et de «réalisme», telle la conception catholique médiévale et celle 
du marxisme contemporain *. 


Posons maintenant la question indiscréte mais nullement inutile: 
qui donc sont les «enfants des ténébres» ? Ce ne sont assurément pas les 
idéologues de la Renaissance, de la Réforme, des «lumiéres» ou de l’utili- 
tarisme, qui ont mené A bonne fin la destruction de la chrétienté médiévale 
et «élaboré de nouvelles possibilités sociales» non sans «enrichir |’entreprise 
culturelle de l’humanité»; ce ne sont pas non plus les catholiques, malgré 
leurs affinités au «féodalisme»; ce ne sont pas, cela s’entend, les chefs du 
communisme, dont la dictature totalitaire ne présente qu’une ressemblance 
«superficielle» au totalitarisme «vrai» ou fasgiste, animé d’intentions rigou- 
reusement contraires aux leurs. Le nombre de ces «enfants des ténébres» 
ne saurait pourtant se limiter 4 Machiavel (p.8), Hobbes (pp. 44,53) et 
aux fascistes modernes—Hitler, Mussolini et leurs séides; peut-étre pour- 
rait-on ajouter Hirohito et les samurais? A vrai dire, rien ne serait plus 
aisé que d’accorder une signification «universaliste» aux idéologies de ces 
truculents «cyniques». Le fascisme prétend apporter une solution au 
probléme social et 4 celui du gouvernement des masses, en se plagant 4 un 
point de vue qui dépasse absolument le plan «national»; le racisme nazi 
propose une organisation de ’humanité basée sur la domination des intrin- 
séquement «meilleurs», de ceux qui sont d’une «étoffe» supérieure. Niebuhr 
a parfaitement raison quand il rejette l’interprétation du libéralisme, du 


1. -Ibid., p.11. 
2. Ibid., p.12. - 
3. Ibid., p.13. C’est nous qui soulignons. 


_ 4, Concernant lattachement du catholicisme & un ordre temporel donné, y com- 
pris les «intéréts» qui s’y rattachent, voir pp.12ss.; l’incompatibilité du catholi- 
cisme avec les «présuppositions d’une société libre» (qui, de leur cété, paraissent 
inséparables de la «lumiére») pp.68ss. et 127. Concernant les marxistes victimes 
des «enfants des ténébres» exploitant leur ingénuité, voir pp.32ss.; l’insuffisance de 
leur vision de la société, pp.58ss.; la possibilité d’oppression sociale et économique 
dans une société régie par des fonctionnaires au lieu des capitalistes, p.111. Cepen- 
dant, la bourgeoisie libérale a également surestimé non seulement la nature humaine 
mais aussi la sienne: «The social and historical optimism of democratic life. . represents 


the typical illusion of an advancing class which mistook its own progress for the pro- — am 


gress of the world».—Ibid., p.2. 
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marxisme, du nationalisme romantique comme de pures manifestations 

; we > = ae : 
d’«égoisme» ou de «cynisme»; il a parfaitement. tort quand il admet une 
imterprétation aussi puérile 4 l’égard des grandes démonies contemporaines 
(moins le bolchévisme) qui lui déplaisent. 


It is not true that Nazism is the final fruit of a moral cynicism which had its rise in 
the Renaissance and Reformation, as Catholic apologists aver. Nazi barbarism is the 
final fruit of a moral cynicism which was only a subordinate note in the cultural life 
of the modern period, and which remained subordinate until very recently 1. 


L’arbitraire pitoyable de cet artifice saute aux yeux. Si l’on recourt au 
deus ex machina d’une onde de «cynisme moral» qui aurait surgi «tout 
récemment), pourquoi ne pas expliquer par ld, également, les traits du 
régime bolchéviste? (Et, en plus, certains traits de la culture libérale- 
démocratique de nos jours.) Si, au contraire, on envisage le communisme 
dans la perspective de ses antécédents historiques et de sa lignée idéolo- 
gique, pourquoi couper les liens abondants qui rattachent le régime nazi 
& des inspirations romantiques, hégéliennes, nietzschéennes, vitalistes, etc. 
(sans parler de l’exemple communiste)? Dans l’un et l’autre cas, le 
«fruit ultime» est nécessairement différent des germes (il est plus mani- 
festement hideux); il comporte nécessairement quelque chose de «récent». 
L’auteur serait-il simplement ignorant du vaste travail idéologique et 
littéraire qui a préparé |’établissement du régime nazi-et lui a transmis 
cette riche substance intellectuelle (diabolique, je le veux bien)? En 
tout cas, il s’abaisse ici A un niveau de mauvais journalisme. 


A y regarder de plus prés, la réponse 4 la question posée est simple. 
Les «enfants des ténébres», mais ce sont les praticiens, les techniciens 
sociaux, les politiques, les entrepreneurs, les administrateurs, les réalisa- 
teurs d’idéologies—et en outre, sinon surtout, les hommes en -général qui 
subissent leur influence et qui réagissent. Les constructions de l’esprit sont 
belles et lumineuses (c’est pourquoi elles ne sont pour rien dans |’élaboration 
du fascisme) ; mais le contact de la réalité les souille et les imprégne de noir- 
ceur. La git tout le secret. L’auteur n’est point trop éloigné de l’attitude 
de ceux qui croient que toute «pensée», comme telle, est juste et noble; 
que l’«idée» comme telle exclut l’erreur fondamentale; que |’«enthousiasme 
spirituel» (et «désintéressé») constitue une garantie de vérité. (Certaines 
notions répandues en démocratie progressiste relevent du méme principe: 
les «réactionnaires») haissent la lettre imprimée; réaction ou fascisme sup- 
posent une haute proportion d’illettrés; le peuple de Kant et de Geethe 
doit étre un peuple distinct de celui de Guillaume II et d’Hitler; les nazis 
sont surtout des «brileurs de livres».) 


Soumettre son intérét égoiste ou sacrifier son particularisme 4 un 
«tout plus vaste» ou A un intérét supérieur, répondre & un appel spirituel 
en freinant quelque appétit massif—ce critére formaliste ne peut pas servir 
4 un jugement différentiel des idéologies; il ne sert qu’a distinguer les idéo- 
logies en tant qu’idéologies de la réalité en tant que réalité, C’est cette 
derniére que notre auteur trouve endéfaut. Car, comme chez tant de croy- 


1. Op. cit., pp.7ss. 
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ants de la démocratie progressiste (c’est certainement dans cette région 
qu’il situe le centre de la Cumiére»), le naturaliste, en lui, est doublé du 
manichéen. C’est le naturalisme qui fait les frais de son «idéalisme moral», 
en ce qui concerne les contenus, les critéres matériels, les ultimes valeurs; 
c’est le manichéisme qui est 4 la base du «réalisme sobre» qui tempére 
celui-ld. Le vol libre de |’esprit présente la terre, avec ses préoccupations 
réalistes, comme un paradis en puissance. Mais, hélas! la réalité incarne 
une sourde résistance 4 l’esprit, elle imprime a tout ce qui est terrestre un 


aspect infernal. 


Les forgeurs d’idéaux artificiels, ne tenant pas compte de la nature 
réelle de l’homme, la pliant et la déformant 4 leur gré pour en extraire 
une espéce de substitut de la béatitude surnaturelle,—c’est 14 l’essence de 
Vutopisme naturaliste-idéaliste,—s’étonnent et s’indignent de voir cette 
nature réelle s’insurger contre leurs tentatives de violation et faire fi de 
leurs interprétations arbitraires. La réalité n’est «malheureusement» 
pas assez bonne ou (pour ménager leurs espoirs) pas assez «(mire)» pour 
s’adapter 4 leurs constructions. 

The liberal creed is never an explicit instrument of the children of darkness. But it is 
ee to what degree the forces of darkness are able to make covert use of the 
creed 1. 


Toutefois, Niebuhr veut décidément se défaire de cette naiveté tradition- 
nelle de ceux qu’il aime. I] contemple les «enfants de la lumiére» avec 
une bienveillance paternelle mélée de reproche, du haut d’un plateau plus 
élevé. Ils auraient di compter d’avance avec la déplorable insuffisance 
du réel. Ils auraient dd prévoir qu’ils se heurteraient 4 la résistance tenace 
des contingences, qu’ils s’exposeraient aux contre-coups formidables des 
«enfants des ténébres»,—aux rangs desquels ils se mélent d’ailleurs eux- 
mémes du moment qu’ils quittent leur «pensoir»: en tant qu’étres vivants 
et agissants. Voila done Niebuhr qui lance une super-utopie remarquable: 
la vision d’un état-major d’utopistes qui, sans cesser d’étre utopistes purs 
(exempts de tout «cynisme» et mesurant toute réalité concréte A Pétalon 
de leur absolu verbal) seraient, en méme temps, des réalistes parfaits 
(prévoyant et prévenant tous les trucs possibles de la nature rebelle et 
immunisés contre toute (surprise) et corruption»). Cette corncidentia 
oppositorum n’effraie pas celui qui a le courage d’écrire que 

The task of building a world community is man’s final necessity and possibility but 
also his final impossibility... The world community, standing thus as the final possi- 
bility and impossibility of human life, will be in actuality the perpetual problem as 
well as the constant fulfilment of human hopes 2. 

Il est vrai que l’auteur peut encore s’appuyer sur une autre parole de l’Ecri- 
ture: 

The preservation of a democratic civilization requires the wisdom of the serpent and 


the harmlessness of the dove. The children of light must be armed with the wisdom 
of the children of darkness but remain free from their malice 3. 


1. Ibid., p.24. C’est nous qui soulignons. 
2. Op. cit, pp.187ss. 
3. Ibid., pp.40ss. © 
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Seulement, il est permis de douter si la formule évangélique, assignée a 
une t&che assez éloignée de son contexte primitif, ne perd pas une bonne 
partie de sa validité. Aussi semble-t-il curieux que jusqu’’ l’avénement 
de Niebuhr, les successifs «enfants de la lumiére» se soient tous bornés 
4 imiter la mansuétude de la colombe sans se soucier du complément néces- 
saire. La combinaison d’amour et de réalisme n’exigerait-elle pas un genre 
trés spécial de l’un et de l’autre qui ne saurait étre puisé dans n’importe 
quelle source ni étre mis au service de n’importe quelle fin? Il y a des 
idéaux irréels d’emblée et des astuces «cyniques» d’emblée dont le mariage 
n’éliminera ni |’égarement des uns ni la laideur des autres. Selon notre 
impression, l’auteur s’en doute & un certain degré; en effet, ce qui paratit 
hanter son imagination, c’est quelque chose qui ressemblerait beaucoup 
au catholicisme—bien entendu, il faudrait que cela soit un catholicisme 
sans autorité ecclésiastique, sans dogme et sans morale (ou «droit de na- 
ture») d’un contenu déterminé. Mais rendons-lui justice: il entretient 
aussi des doutes salutaires concernant la validité des idéaux «sociaux» 
comme tels, dépourvus de référence surnaturelle: 

Sometimes modern secularism expresses itself in more modest religious terms. It holds 
that the end of life is the creation of a democratic society.. .this form of the secular 
faith is at least half true. But it is also half false... To make a democratic society 
the end of human existence is a less vicious version of the Nazi creed... The creed 


is nevertheless dangerous because no society, not even a democratic one, is great enough 
or good enough to make itself the final end of human existence !. 


Cela devrait induire l’auteur 4 se demander s’il n’a pas distribué ses médailles 
d’«enfant de la lumiére» avec trop de générosité. Certaines paroles de 
saint Paul nous paraissent avoir trait au sujet de son livre; les voici: «Ces 
gens-l4 sont de faux apdétres, des ouvriers astucieux, qui se déguisent en 
apétres du Christ. Et ne vous en étonnez. pas; car Satan lui-méme se 


déguise en ange de lumiére»”. 


1. Op. cit., pp.132ss. C’est nous qui soulignons. 
2. II Cor., x1, 13-14. 


A. Kounal. 
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